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| ec of Austin’s ability to handle 
the big construction job is found in 
the long list of leading manufacturers 
whom Austin has served. 


The complete plant in the illustration 
above is one that comes in the class of 
“big construction”. 


The Art Color Printing Company turned 
over to The Austin Company, under one 
contract, their whole new building pro- 
ject at Dunellen, New Jersey, from the 
design of the plant to the installation 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
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Complete new printing plant for The Art Color Printing Co. at Dunellen, N. J., containing approximately 125,000 sq. ft. of floor space, now under construction y 
Austin. A typical Austin Unit Responsibility project which includes: finance, design, construction and equipment, under one contract and for one lump-sumprig 


Big Plants—Austin-Built 


First —A fixed lump-sum price for the plant 
complete. 


Second—Delivery date of complete plant—under 
bonus and penalty clause, if preferred. 


Third —The quality of workmanship and 
materials. 


Ask Austin for costs, valuable building 
data and information for any type or 
size of building project. 


For a complete main plant, a branch 
plant or warehouse in Seattle, Dallas, 
Birmingham, Buffalo— anywhere from 


of the equipment, on the basis Have you considered Coast to Coast—Austin forces 
of Austin Unit Responsibility. S&dtetseckpianter are already in the field. There 


warehouse on the Paci- 


The Austin Method of UnitRe- SeSeast.skemzAus; are thirteen Austin offices to 
“1:4: with ts, local build- ° : ° 
sponsibility — the new way to ingistermatien ana furnish points of contact with 


build—guarantees— four Austin Orgentza- §=yOur headquatters. 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY ’ Engineers and Builders ’ Clevelan 
New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Seattle Portland Birmingham St. Lous 


The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Zi THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 
| () You may send me a copy of your booklet 
> | “The A No. 1 Plan”. 
S| C) We are interested in a 
5 building. Approximate size § 
aie 
Firm a é ; 
; Individual 


Address. Finance Engineering Building Equit 


When writing to Tue Austin Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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lately what I think of farming, 
and my reply to this question 
is: “I think it is a good business. 
It is profitable to the 


| ee been asked many times 


profitable business. 


extent that any other regular, legitimate busi- 
ness is profitable, and it is unprofitable to the 


same extent. That is, it is a business.” 


It has been hard for me to regard farming 


in its new light as a business. 


I’m not a 


young man any more, and I have been en- 
gaged in farming ever since I can remember, 
and I can remember when it wasn’t a busi- 
ness at all but was a living, just a living, all 
within itself, where a man could shut himself 
up by building a Chinese wall around his 
place and die happily of old age—yes, and 
even of the gout!—without asking anybody 


for anything. 


That was because in the old days farming 


really hadn’t become a part of 
the specialized machinery of 
business. Farming was the 
hang-over from an age that 
passed many centuries ago: 
an age in which most men 
did everything for themselves, 
and it is only recently that 
farming has entered the pro- 
gressive world of business 
affairs and taken its place with 
other specialized lines of busi- 
ness. 

It was sort of pulled into 
the business world. And it 
has prospered. Farm lands 
have increased in price just 
as other lands have. Farm 
products have increased in 
price just as have the prod- 
ucts of other businesses with 
which farming is affiliated. 

I often wonder how this 
could have come about when 
we consider how the farmers 
have been robbed by the 
stockyards, packers, and rail- 
toads, browbeaten by the big 
millers and the banks, cheated 
y the farm machinery dealers, 
elevators, chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, and 
battered about by “big busi- 
hess" generally. Because you 

Ow many farmers, and 
others (and it seems to me 
it is mostly others) seem to 

that these things are 

true: that the other lines of 
mess with which the busi- 
Ress of farming is affiliated 


the common good, all pick 
On the farmers. Santee 














Farming Is Just a Business 
By JOHN W. SCOTT, Farmer 


It is a 


man, farm lands were very, very cheap, and 
so were all farm products. I bought good, 
rich land in Wisconsin for five dollars an acre 
and I sold that land for the same price be- 
cause I thought it was a poor investment. 
Lands of no more value than those were 
are now selling in Wisconsin for from one 
hundred to two hundred dollars an acre. 


Prices in “the Good Old Days” 


HOSE were cheap days, too, for what the 

farmer had to sell—but not for what he 
had to buy! Some of the things he sold 
included smoked meats at from six to ten 
cents a pound; butter, at from five to sixteen 
cents a pound; eggs, from five to ten cents 
a dozen; dressed hogs, three to five cents a 





pound; beef, about the same price; 
corn, fifteen to twenty-five cents a 
bushel; wheat, eighty cents to a dol- 
lar a bushel. But it cost two to three times 
as much to produce a bushel of wheat as it 
does now. 

The necessities the farmer had to buy were 
not so cheap. He had to buy, or trade his 
cheap farm products for, all goods made from 
cotton, such as ginghams, calico and light 
goods, and they were as high or higher than 
at present. Sugar, tea, coffee, kerosene, nails 
and hardware were as high as, or higher than, 
the prices that followed the World War, and 
much higher than they were before the War. 

Those were the days before “big business” 
began to ruin the farmer, the days when every 
farm was a packing plant, and there was a 
woolen mill in the corner of every kitchen. 
For most farms churned their own butter, 
spun their own wool, wove it 
into cloth, and hewed their 
own lumber—and when neces- 
sary molded their own bullets! 
The “good old days!” 

If one thing more than any 
other has contributed to the 
increase in the price of farm 
lands it is the greatly increased 
production of better live stock 
on the farm, and that was 
made possidle by the packer. 
The packer has furnished the 
farmer an all-year-round mar- 
ket for his stock, to say noth- 
ing of the way he bas made it 
possible to use up poor stock 
which used to be discarded, 
and found ways to use all of 
the by-products which used to 
be considered valueless. 

And there is the big, modern 
mill, with its labor-saving de- 
vices, making it possible to 
take the poor and smutty 
wheat, clean, wash and scour 
it and convert it into good 
flour that sells at top prices. 
This wheat used to be thrown 
away. 

The modern elevator is also 
a factor, and the railroads 
have helped greatly. The first 
years that I raised crops of 
grain in North Dakota it cost 
me twenty-seven cents a hun- 
dred to transport it to Min- 
neapolis. Before our Govern- 
ment took charge of the rail- 
roads, just before the War, it 
cost me twelve cents per hun- 
dred to get grain to Duluth or 
Minneapolis. Don’t you think 


So 






But let us see how things 
were before farming Domnyr 
business and began to do busi- 
ness with “big business.” 

When I was a boy or young 


that this has helped to ad- 
vance the value of farm land? 
I know it has added many dol- 
lars to my bank account, and 
I know it has raised the price 


13 








THs is John Scott who runs a farm out in Grand Forks County, North Dakota, 
and makes a good living on it. He is a “radical,” but not the kind you are 
thinking about. He believes so-called “big business” has helped the farmer, iikewise 
the trusts and packers; that politics and politicians are not going to save him; that 
he doesn’t need saving from the outside; that the farmer <an save himself. And he 
talks right out in meeting 
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for which anybody can now buy my farm. 

The cream separator, the large centralized 
creameries or butter factories competing with 
the farmer’s cooperative creameries, are in 
the game: boosting the price of farm prod- 
ucts, making farms more valuable to their 
owners, therefore boosting the price of farm 


And last, but not least, comes the cheaper 
dollar of recent years. This has worked to 
the advantage of the farmer, instead of 
wrecking him, as you would think to hear 
our long-haired sympathizers sympathize with 
us. The people who put their money into 
safety vaults and sure-thing, low-rate, interest- 
bearing paper now find that their dollar is 
worth about half what is was a few years 
ago. But the man who bought farm stock 
and farm lands a few years ago is now awake 
to the fact that his property has nearly 
doubled in value, and has paid on the invest- 
ment at the same time. 


Farm Versus City Profits 


Will all of these widening markets and 
growing opportunities, and with farming 
becoming truly a business, the farmer has be- 
come more specialized. 

Thus we find the farmer today buying pork 
chops from the butcher and butter from the 
grocer, and it is the general practice to sell 
raw wool and buy wool cloth or clothing. The 
reason the farmer does this is because he has 
found it more profitable to enter into the 
general scheme and to sell his raw mate- 
rials and buy goods made from them, 
than to try to make them himself. 

It is the absorption, but not the com- 
plete absorption, of the farmer into the 
system of specialization and exchange that 
has brought 
about a great 
many of those 
things which 
our politicians 
refer to as 
“farm ills.” 
What I mean 
by this is that 





































the farmer still obtains from his farm a large 
part of his livelihood—certainly, ‘he grows his 
own table vegetables and a great many other 
things which in the city eat up the income of 
the worker—and still wants to calculate his 
earnings not on a living plus a given amount 
of money in the bank, but on the given 
amount of money in the bank compared with 
the income, not the savings, of the city 
worker. 

This is not sound for the reason that the 
city worker deals exclusively in exchange, or 
money, and the farmer only partly. Thus 
the city man who makes a given salary must 
spend most of it in shelter, table fare, fuel 
and things of a similar nature, while the 
farmer does not count these things at all in 
estimating his income, but takes his shelter, 
much of his food and similar items for 
granted. 

The farmer is likely to add up what he 
considers his profits, that is, his money in the 
bank, at the end of the year and figure this 
as his net gain, comparing it in his new con- 
sciousness as a specialist to the income of the 
city worker; whereas the city man who makes 
a salary or a profit several times larger than 
the net gain of the farmer, under the same 
system of reasoning, has in most cases no net 
gain at all; that is, no surplus in the bank 
at the end of the year. 

Thus we find the farmer in business, but 
inclined to consider himself in business only 

in certain regards—the gains 

—and not in business, but in 

a sort of a Red Cross mis- 

sion, in other regards—the 

losses. Every business has 

a hazard. Every business is 

a gamble. I don’t know of 

one that does not entail 

some kind of a hazard, that 
does not require a gamble. 

The farmer, I think, has 

more gambling chances to 

face than has almost any 
other business. But after 
all, they are business hazards. 
Farmers must gamble. 
They must gamble along sane 
lines. Several times I 
have taken consecutive 

AS | “I can _ remember 

when farming wasn’t 

ei a business at all but 

Pe | just a living ... 

$ when most _ farms 

=.4 churned their own 
| butter, spun their 
-\ own wool, wove it 
a 9 into cloth, and hewed 
| their own lumber” 
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losses on my wheat crop only to TUN into 
bumper crop with bumper prices and clean 
up considerable money. 
You may think at first glance th 
a gift of the gods that bumper ¢rom: 
high prices should come together, ® 
isn’t anything of the kind. Bumper 
consecutive years are unusual. Th 
bumper crops are preceded by one @ 
years of lean crops. And the farm 
does not gamble along the same lip 
other business gamblers do, deserts | 
as soon as it shows a loss and jumps: 
which was a winner last year. hus 
the bumper crop comes, production” 
and prices are high as a result. z 
Now as an illustration of what I mm 
this: this year’s crop of winter wheat) 
good crop. Prices were high. Far 
the winter wheat states made good} 
When the winter wheat crop was han 
the Government sent out question 
through Kansas, Nebraska and other” 
wheat areas to find out what these 
who had obtained good prices for 4 
wheat were planning on putting i 
year; and it was found that an 
acreage of 7 per cent on winter ’ 
planned. Seven per cent increased gene 
is a very great deal; and, subject to} 
usual hazards, there will be an overproductin 
of winter wheat next year. 


Paying the Failure’s Bills | 


[- IS the opinion of many that when t 
farmer guesses wrong, or when conditiox 
over which he has no control work again 
him, the rest of the people, which, of coum 
includes the rest of the farmers, should gy 
him assistance. 
“This is the basic industry,” they say. ‘I 
the farmer fails, so does all other busines’ 
Others say: ‘Whatever else happens, ®) tax 
must eat.” taxe 
I am not concerned here with the formsd} war 
aid that are from time to time contemplaitl) hel; 
or put into effect. Nor am I discussing} poli 
avenues through which this aid is diredl} for 
I refer to farm aid in the abstract sense we} fort 
I say that it is practical as a vote-getter a A 
as nothing else. am 
As a rule, these plans have to do eile} that 
with the loans of money or with the markt} to 
ing of grain, including stabilized or guam} not 
teed prices. I think this is wrong in theoy, 
but even if it were right, the practical app I 
cation might not be all that is imag) farr 
I must take an example of financial a 
in my home state of North Dakota, Wij to 
the Non-partisan League got control, 4 9 
tem of state loans was instituted which woul} the 
permit a person to borrow money fromik} two 
state for certain purposes. Well, the m@ 
was that the private banks retained all of) will 


good loans themselves, loaned money to} com 
responsible and capable citizens and let} of : 
others to the state. In fact, since mamy®) proj 
most of these others owed the banks mom) stab 
the banks did everything possible to ih} ing 
state to loan them money with which i} calc 
could pay back the banks! This vealiR— proc 
lost a good deal. I’ve forgotten how mip proc 
it was, but it was several hundreds of thet farm 


sands of dollars, perhaps more. I 


Of course, nobody on earth paid te} cont 
losses but the people, through taxes; wi} selli 
most of the people in North Dakotas) nor 
farmers; therefore, we have the succes} ric 
farmers paying for the losses on loans gi} othe 
to unsuccessful ones; and if this were to bong 


attempted in any other line of Loney and 
howl from the successful merchants 
shake the heavens. 
This Non-partisan League promised love 
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taxes, and everybody was yelling for lower 
taxes, yet a great many of these same people 
want the Government to pay out money to 
help the farmer. In fact, I have heard the 
political cry, “Lower taxes and financial aid 
for the farmer!” shouted from the same plat- 
form and from the same throat. 

Any method of farm aid is unsound. I 
am not trying to dodge any issue when I say 
that no matter what the aid is, it is certain 
to stimulate overproduction—overproduction 
not as an occasional accident, but as a set- 
tled habit. 

If wheat at two dollars is guaranteed the 
farmer, I don’t care through what scheme, 
why of course all of the farmers are going 
to grow wheat and neglect the crops on 
which they might still have to gamble; and 
the people who try to guarantee the farmer 
two-dollar wheat will find themselves with so 
much wheat they will be buried; and this 

increase annually until when the crash 
cemes, we will find thousands and thousands 
of farmers left helpless. Some methods of 
Proposed aid include not only the so-called 
stabilizing of a basic commodity, but the rais- 
ing of the price of a number of things, thus 
calculated to raise the entire standard of farm 
product prices. This will result in over- 
production through another channel—more 
A. 
understand that some of these plans 
contemplate the taking up of the ak and 
it at world market prices, while just 
enough wheat is left at home to keep the 
Price high. But perhaps we forget that the 
rr people of the world are just as wise as 
a eae and that they have their farmers, too, 
i at if we begin to put their farmers out 
ess, Up goes a tariff wall, and back 
rye di rain to roost. As an example 
mean, it is possible to buy wheat 


flour made in Minneapolis, at 
Grand Forks, cheaper than the 
Grand Forks mills can make 
flour for; and this is due to the 
fact that the Minneapolis mill- 
ers fill their own market at a 
set price and then dump the 
surplus outside of their own ter- 
ritory at a reduction. 

It works in this case; but if the Grand 
Forks miller had anything to say about it, 
he would build a tariff wall around Grand 
Forks. It just happens that countries can 
pass tariff laws and the Grand Forks miller 
can’t. So even if we could break even by 
holding wheat for high prices here and dump 
the surplus on th world at low prices, some 
day a tariff will face us and the whole false 
fabric will collapse. 


More Common Sense Needed 


[‘ OCCURS to me that if farming is a busi- 
ness venture—and it is nowadays—it must 
get along on its merits just as any other busi- 
ness does. If it is petted, if prices are arti- 
ficially raised, more men will become farmers; 
and those who are now farmers will overpro- 
duce on the crops that are guaranteed or almost 
guaranteed; and the balance will be disturbed. 
We will find farming based on something other 
than supply and demand, something artificial; 
and there is nothing ahead but. chaos. 

We hear that farm boys should be encour- 
aged to stay on the farm, and well-meaning 
people who know nothing about it tell us 
there should be a general “back-to-the-farm” 
movement. This is just another method of 
artificial manipulation based on a philosophy 
which I can’t for the life of me figure out. 
Good heavens! there are now too many farms 
and too many farmers; and if there weren’t 
too many, we wouldn’t have all of this trouble. 

Now in the clothing business or the pea- 
nut-stand business or the oil business or the 
haberdashery business, when there are too 
many men engaged in the line; that is, when 
supply exceeds demand, somebody must close 
up and steal away as the Arabs used to. 
If a haberdasher were to be given government 
aid when his business began to shake, and 
he were put on the same basis as his success- 


There was a time whem harvesting was a slow and tedious task, 
cradled his wheat by hand with the help of his wife. 
businesslike way, the way of twenty and more horses hitched to the reaper 

great empires of grain, the way of the gasoline tractor putting the power of 





; 
, 


Then came a better, swifter, more 


ful rival—well, consider the collapse of busi- 
ness and with it the collapse of government. 
I think there is too great a tendency to regard 
the farmer not as a man in business, but as 
a sort of welfare worker, a guardian of our 
stomachs (and of our votes!) who must not 
be allowed to fail. 

Other farmers have said to me: “See here, 
Scott, if farming is now a business or a trade, 
we must get together as do men in other 
businesses and trades and control our destiny.” 

A lot of these schemes sound pretty good, 
too. But again we come around to over- 
production. Let us suppose that by a spring 
wheat pool a lot of Minnesota farmers hold 
their grain for high prices and get them. 
Well, other farmers see these farmers getting 
high prices for wheat, and they get their 
land full of seed wheat as fast as they can, 
until everybody is raising wheat, and you sim- 
ply can’t hold prices high for everybody. 

The farmers who don’t join the pool or 
pools will throw a lot of wheat on a starved 
market and get fine prices, and the people will 
tell the pooling farmers to go to hell, and 
the farmers’ will have to dispose of their 
holdings: at lower prices, and from this they 
will have to deduct the all-fired high salaries 
of these people who are so enthusiastic about 
such things. 

The pooling farmers say “we should con- 
trol our own destiny”; but I am not inter- 
ested in pooling, because I have farmed a 
good many years and have done quite well 
at it; and I have the conceit to think that 
I know more about marketing my grain than 
do men who, in most cases, are at the head 
of cooperative agencies, because they couldn’t 
make their own farms a success. 

It seems to me, as I go back and read 
over what I have written, that I have taken 
an awfully long time to set down a very sim- 
ple thing. It is this: that farming is a busi- 
ness, subject to business hazards; and that 
there are successful and unsuccessful farm- 
ers, just as there are successful and unsuc- 
cessful grocers or clothiers; and there always 
will be in spite of all we can do; and that 
if the unsuccessful ones are bolstered up arti- 
ficially, the whole thing is on a false basis 
and cannot exist. 
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Britain Uses Her Business Brains 


Almost Every Line of Industry 
Is Represented in Both 
Houses of Parliament 


By P. W. WILSON 


Former Member of Parliament 










United States and especially to the many 

English students of American institu- 
tions, it has been, for years, a matter of sur- 
prise that Congress does not include a larger 
representation of business men. 

In Great Britain, names like Edison, Ford, 
Rockefeller, Schwab and a dozen others have 
long been household words and if these cap- 
tains of industry had been British subjects, 
every one of them would have had a seat in 
one or the other house of Parliament. Their 
sons also would have been expected to fulfill 
public duties as legislators, mayors of cities 
or magistrates. 

In ancient days, Britain derived her Min- 
isters of the Crown from the landed interest 
and trade was “taboo,” but for a century or 
more, commerce has there come into her king- 
dom. Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister 
who abolished the Corn Laws, was a cotton 
manufacturer and calico-printer, his son was 
an eminent speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and his grandson also has held high 
office, both on the London County Council 
and in Parliament. 

The Gladstones were merchants in Liver- 
pool. The Goschens were in finance. The 
Chamberlains made hardware and munitions 
Campbell-Bannerman—a Prime Minister— 
derived his wealth from a dry-goods business 
in Glasgow. Stanley Baldwin, also a Prime 
Minister, and his friend, Sir Robert Horne, 
are in iron and coal. 

Bonar Law was trained in Glasgow as a 
shipowner. The family of Pease, which gave 
many members to the House of Commons 
and added also to the peerage, have been 
Quakers. They financed George Stephenson, 
the pioneer of railways, and led the indus- 
trial development of northeastern England. 

To all who deal in exports and imports, the 
name of Sir Christopher—later Viscount— 
Furness and his steamers are familiar. The 


Te A WORLD that is now watching the 
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financiers, the Roth 
childs have ben 
prominent in politics 
and the bullion 
house of Samuel ani 
Montagu has fit 
nished a Secretary @ 
State for India a 
the first Gover 
of Palestine. Lat 
Cromer, the maker of modern Egypt, 
a Baring of banking fame, while Sit Ex 
Geddes, who ran the British Navy dumm 
the war, gained experience by managlt 
railways. 

Commerce and statesmanship are tht 
regarded in Britain not as rivals buts 
allies. And as hostesses, the daughters 0 
commercial magnates, when m 
an important part. Many sons of cot 
mercial families are released by 
private means from actual business, 

so bring into politics the inherited 
and outlook of the commercial mind 
men may rank as “gentlemen,” even a 
but they are in touch with trade; they 
what is meant by industrial vicissitudes; 
The British House they could undertake a commercial caret 
of Parliament on Indeed, to analyze the affiliations of th 
the historic Houses of Lords and Commons with 
Lords and Com- tive and distributive business would be a® 
mons sit. Here, jossal and a bewildering task. In that —_ 
a place would be book of reference, Debrett, I find @ list 


found for Rocke- eV s, as follows: 
icine. Word. seven recent peers, a “ 
Schwab, Edison H. C. Gibbs—Finance—son of Lo: rs» 


and men of like another peer in the same firm. C: Napiet 

= alge A md rence—Railways. H. Pike Pease—Iron : 

George. Steel. Sir Owen C. Philipps— Shipp aa 
George Younger—Brewer. Sir Robert 
—Judge. Lord Robert Cecil—Lawyet. 














Holts, as shipowners, have also been repre- 
sented at Westminster. Among international 






It will thus be seen that of these seven 
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ditions to the House of Lords, five were in 
Britain’s nobility is today mainly com- 
of families which have made good in 


it 


markets, at home and abroad. Soap 
ray us Lord Leverhulme, and Welsh 
coal Lord Rhondda. 


The House of Commons is in even closer 
touch with industry, both capital and labor. 
It is true, that, in the House over which Stan- 
ley Baidwin presided, there were about ninety 
lawyers. Many of these men, however, had 
regarded law merely as an education and were 
actually d in production or distributive 
commerce. Reginald McKenna has, of course, 
retired from politics, but he is an excellent in- 
stance of a lawyer becoming Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and, afterwards, a banker. 


A Blue Book of Industry 


[* IS ALSO true that the above Parliament 
contained about a hundred trade unionists, 
but this also is a fact, not to be entirely de- 

| It has meant that the side of labor 
as well as capital is heard. Among the trade 
unionists, were civil servants, clerks, ship- 
stokers, a navvy, a policeman, a pilot, a master 
saddler and a clicker in a boot factory. The 
navvy was John Ward and in the war he was 
promoted to be a colonel. 

Of business men, one may discover scores. 
In the financial group—bankers, stockbrokers 
and insurance—there were at least twenty- 
two. They include Sir John Harmwood-Ban- 
ner, of Liverpool, perhaps the leading accoun- 
tant of his generation, and Cahir Healy, of 
Fermanagh and Tyrone, a Sinn Feiner and 
insurance agent. Of brewers, I find five; of 
shipowners, twenty-one; of railway magnates, 
nine; of cotton kings, eight; coal, six; and in 
the metal, mining and engineering group, 
forty. Finally, we have members, number- 
ing seventy-six, engaged in various businesses 
and professions, which include aeronautics, 
medicine, the Church, explosives, timber, slate 
quarries, chocolate, boots, tramways, electric 
lighting, wool, corn, tobacco, alkali, clothing, 
hosiery, antiquaries, horse-breeding,  tea- 
planting, schools, cinemas (or movies), pub- 
ishing, newspapers, jewelry, printing, auto- 
mobiles, oil, journalism, soft goods (textiles), 
chemicals, auctioneering, etc. 

If, for instance, Parliament wishes to dis- 
cuss housing, it has at hand architects, real 
estate agents, builders, laborers, and even 
house breakers and contractors, with house 
furnishers also, who can present every angle 
of the problem. 

: might mention instances. There is 
Sir Davison Dalziel, Chairman of the Pull- 
man Company (in Britain) and of the Inter- 
national Sleeping-Car Company. There is 
Sir George Croydon Marks, the expert upon 
patents. There is Sir Henry Norman who 
knows all about radio. There is Sir Alfred 
Butt who runs theaters. There is Mrs. Philip- 
son, who adorned the stage. There is Sir 
William Bull, a director of Siemen’s. There 
is Sir Arthur Shirley Benn, who has served 
as President of the Associated British Cham- 

of Commerce. There are leaders of the 
Cooperative societies. There is the son of 

4 €, the novelist, who has become a 
shipowner and papermaker. There is a 
brother of the late Keir Hardie, the So- 
cialist, who has risen from miner to capi- 

There is Leach, the Labor member, 
who runs a worsted mill. There is James 
Childs Gould who is “chairman of eighteen 
companies and director of numerous others.” 

there is, in Sir Robert Horne, a director 
of the Suez Canal Company. 

Members of the House have interests all 
Over the world—in Latin-America, China, In- 
» the Straits Settlements, Africa, Persia 
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and New Zealand. Samuel Samuel, for in- 
stance, is oil incarnate. And others handle 
copper, zinc and similar products. 

The result of this is that no question, af- 
fecting trade, can arise, on which the voice 
of the traders, so affected, is not heard. And 
this, after all, is an immense advantage to the 
nation. A civilized community is today one 
and indivisible. There may be private en- 
terprise, but, even so, all business has be- 
come the nation’s business. 

And most legislation affects business. You 
pass a law forbidding children to earn a live- 
lihood on the streets and at once you are 
confronted by the sale of evening newspapers. 
You say that children at school shall not be 
employed in factories, and at once you learn 
that in Lancashire “the half-timers,” working 
at cotton, add to the income of the family. 
You restrict the use of phosphorus and the 
makers of matches become vocal. You limit 
the hours of sale for liquor and you hear 
from the hotels. The House will always 
listen even to a bad speaker when he is talk- 
ing about what he knows and such a member, 
though obscure, usually “catches the eye’ of 


the Chair and receives recognition. He is 
expected to be informative, rather than 
rhetorical. 


If the business member is thus invaluable, 
the reason is that in the British Parliament, 
as in other legislatures, you have what has 
been called, rather unkindly, the professional 
politician. This is the man (or woman) whose 
whole time is devoted to public affairs. Every 
day of every week of every year, he is han- 
dling words. Either he is reading them, or 
he is writing them, or he is orating them. In 
a sense, politics do form a profession and an 
honorable profession, but the danger with a 
Parliament which consists wholly of profes- 
sional politicians is that it gets out of touch 
with realities. 

Words, however eloquent, do not make 
wheels go round. They do not grow wheat, 
bake bread, drive engines, spin yarn, weave 
cloth and build houses. And sometimes words 
have stopped such production. We need law- 
yers in Parliament and we have them, but the 
lawyer is also a theorist. He is more ac- 
customed to telling us what we should not do 
than he is to explaining what ought to be done. 
And it is never safe to leave to lawyers the 
sole responsibility for framing laws. 


The Value of Frank Debate 


HE BUSINESS member of Parliament 

takes each statute, as it is proposed, and 
tests it by his own practical experience. For 
example, it was Speaker Whitley, of the pres- 
ent House of Commons, who, from his knowl- 
edge as a manufacturer in Yorkshire, was able 
to frame a scheme of conciliation for trade 
disputes. ' 

It has been said, that business men, when 
they debate and vote, are not disinterested; 
that, for instance, when the brewer speaks on 
brewing or the shipowner speaks on ships, he 
has an axe to grind—that he is thinking of 
his pocket and not of the nation. But it is, 
after all, more wholesome for “business” and 
especially for “big business,” thus to speak, 
frankly and fairly, from the floor of the 
House than for such interests to be kept at 
arm’s length in the lobbies. Debate is re- 
ported. A man can be held to his words. In 
nine cases out of ten, what the business man 
in Parliament does is to supply the facts to 
which Parliament is entitled. He is an ex- 
pert who speaks from knowledge. Doubtless, 
he has his own point of view and he is not 
expected to be impartial. But no business 
member, who values his career, would wit- 
tingly mislead the members of the House. 
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The rule—one may indeed fairly call it the in- 
variable rule—is for such a member, when 
discussing his own industry, to tell the essen- 
tial truth as he sees it. He gets up frankly 
and says, “I handle cotton or *bedsteads and 
this is how the bill before the House will 
change matters for me, my stockholders, my 
customers and my workers.” The House may 
believe the evidence or may reject it. Sel- 
dom is any evidence accepted at full value. 


Meeting on Common Ground 


LSO ONE must bear in mind that it is not 

the formal discussion alone which matters. 
Members, irrespective of party, meet at din- 
ner, at tea and in the smoking room. They 
converse, exchange impressions and so pre- 
pare the way for a reasonable verdict. Such 
a verdict is not always pleasing to either side 
but as a compromise, it enables life to go on 
without a rude interruption. Capital and 
Labor learn that, after all, industry consists 
not only of machines, but of mankind. 

Employers and employed meet on a com- 
mon ground, fo-get their labels and their bat- 
tle cries, and reach a broader national and 
international outlook. Into particular phases 
of industry, there have been and there al- 
ways will be special inquiries. But, in the 
event, let us say, of a coal strike, it is an 
immense advantage for Parliament to be able 
to proceed to a policy of conciliation without 
having to summon witnesses before some com- 
mittee which has never seen a coal mine. 

Industry is often denounced by its critics. 
In Parliament, industry has the right of re- 
ply. It is one thing for an opponent to 
launch a violent attack on a platform where 
he cannot be answered. It is quite another 
thing for this same man to get up in the 
House of Commons and confront responsi- 
ble men, who know about the subject at 
least as much as he does, and will reduce his 
fervid phrases to the cold temperature of 
actuality. 

A Labor member, like Cecil Wilson, may 
conduct, as he does, a gold-refining business 
in Sheffield, which depends absolutely upon 
meticulous care and skill, the very smoke of 
the furnaces being washed lest it carry away 
some infinitesimal percentage of precious 
metal. And on the other side, you have Sir 
Allan MacGregor Smith, Chairman of the En- 
gineering and National Employers Federa- 
tion, who is as much responsibie as any mat 
for helping to keep Britain peacefully at work. 

Britain thus mistrusts the merely theoreti- 
cal politician. She does not like to act un- 
less she has the facts stated by men who 
have to deal daily with the facts. She re- 
fuses to accept fine phrases without proof. 
And she makes it a rule to discover what a 
formula really means in action before she 
submits to it. 

If a business man puts up as candidate, 
therefore, a constituency does not turn him 
down, merely because he is in business. Still 
less does it reject him because, in business, 
he has been a success. It expects him to be 
honest. It punishes him with outer darkness 
if he is found to be other than honest. And, 
as a rule, its confidence is not misplaced. 

As one who has been in politics, I was al- 
ways insistent with myself that I would never 
be dependent on politics, financially. The 
business member has his advantage, that if 
he be turned out of Parliament, he still has 
his business left. He can therefore serve his 
constituents, not as mechanical delegate but 
as a trustee for their true interests. He can 
afford to resist mere clamor and to risk un- 
popularity. His membership in Parliament is 
not a job, to be retained at all costs, but a 
service to be rendered to the community. 
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“The greatest trust between manand 
man is the trust of counsel.”—Bacon. 


with vaulting ambitions to become emi- 

nent lawyers pure and simple, and have 
drifted or been drafted away from the pro- 
fession to become heads of important busi- 
ness, industrial or financial institutions, is 
surprisingly large. 

Business is the lure of this day and age. 
This is the business age. WHarvard Univer- 
sity has just issued a bookiet entitled “Busi- 
ness, a Profession,” and even the head of a 
university now must be a good business ex- 
ecutive who knows how to raise money and 
keep a big machine running. He even may 
be a college president without being a pre- 
eminent teacher or a teacher at all. Two of 
our foremost universities—Columbia and the 
University of Pennsylvania—within the past 
twenty years had merchants as presidents. 
The last president of the University of Michi- 
gan before the present incumbent, Dr. Bur- 
ton, was Harry Hutchins, a lawyer. Herbert 
Hadley, former Governor of Missouri, who 
before his entrance into politics was a busy 
member of the legal profession, has just been 
elected Chancellor of Washington University, 
St. Louis. 


Why Morgan Picked Judge Gary 


EARS ago people were wont to say, ““Law- 

yers don’t know anything about business; 
they can draw legal documents and try cases 
in court; but they don’t know anything about 
business.” That won’t go today. 

Judge Gary, a lawyer, runs the United 
States Steel Corporation—the largest indus- 
trial corporation in existence. My under- 
standing is that Judge Gary was a judge of 
a county court in Illinois and at the same 
time had a law office in Chicago. When it 
was proposed to form a combination of steel 
manufacturers, he came to New York with his 
clients; who controlled what then was, or 
soon came to be, the American Steel & Wire 
Company. 

He impressed J. P. Morgan, who finally 
formed the combination, as just the sort of 


[rn NUMBER of men who started out 


man that was needed for the position of uu 


chairman of the gigantic corporation about 
to be created. Mr. Morgan wanted a busi- 
ness man who knew how to select and manage 
men, a man who knew how decisively to de- 
cide difficult problems with the least offense 
to anybody. He wanted a man who knew 
how to please the public, but who at the 
same time could get ample profits for the 
company, and he selected Judge Gary. 

I remember Hale Holden when he was a 
junior member of a fine law firm in Kansas 
City. He seldom appeared in court. At that 
period he gave no violent evidence he was 
going to set the world afire. His firm was the 
local counsel for the Burlington Railroad Sys- 
tem. Then he became an assistant in the 
office of the general counsel of that system 
in Chicago. There he attracted the atten- 
tion of James J. Hill, the genius who con- 
trolled the destinies of the Burlington. 

Mr. Hill saw that Holden had marked 
ability and industry and a fine grasp of affairs. 
After a time he had Holden made president 
of that vast system, and he made good. His 
fitness for even a more trying position was 
recognized by the railroad presidents of the 
country, when they elected him their chair- 
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Into Business by Way of the Law 


By HENRY WOLLMAN 


Member of the New York Bar 


man. His legal training has been of great 
benefit to him in meeting the problems grow- 
ing out of strikes, and in meeting the ques- 
tions before Congress. 

Judge Robert S. Lovett—I believe the ap- 
pellation “Judge” is honorary—was a member 
of a law firm in Houston, Texas, which, if 
located in New York or Chicago, would rank 
among the largest. His firm was counsel for 
the Harriman railroad interests in Texas. 
That brought him in contact with E. H. Har- 
riman, the marvelous builder, who knew how 
to pick men. Judge Lovett was and is an 















unostentatious man, with not a bit of “show- 
off’ about him. Mr. Harriman concluded 
that he had the qualities that he needed in a 
general counsel. You would have thought 
that among all the thousands of lawyers in 
New York City, he could have found one 
who would have met his ideas as to what he 
wanted in a general counsel, but he went to 
Texas for his man, 

He saw in Judge Lovett a man who could 
not only give excellent legal service, but one 
who could help think out and work out busi- 
ness problems. Judge Lovett became general 
counsel of the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific Railroad System, and moved to New 
York. Upon Mr. Harriman’s death, the di- 
rectors made him the business head of these 
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corporations. Later, he relinquished th. 

presidency of the Southern Pacific, and 

having done what many men in Americ, 

do—laboring too hard and never gmx 
himself—not long ago he was compelled tj 
retire to a considerable extent from acti» 
work. 

E. W. Beatty, a young Canadian 
was an assistant to the general counsel g 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad System, @& 
tending from ocean to ocean. pon. bi 
chief’s death he was made general coum 
A vacancy occurred in the presiden 
Mr. Beatty was made president of 
tire system, and recently has be 
vanced to the chairmanship of @ 
biggest business institution. 

Daniel Upthegrove, 5 
dent of the St. t 
Southwestern Railroad (th 
Cotton Belt) is a lawyer 
and so is H. R. Kum 
president of the Chicag, 










Once upon a time, 
as all fairy tales 
begin, Philip T. 
Dodge was a pat- 
ent attorney, but 
his activities as 


—_ & the Mer Indianapolis &  Louisvik 
ome, ttle Railway—“The Mom 
linotype machines, Route.” 


Philip T. Dodge, a patent 
lawyer, did some legal work 
for the Mergenthaler Con. 
pany, which makes the lim 
type typesetting machin 
Not only had he a leg 
mind, but also a mechaniql 
mind, and a good busines 
head. The Mergenthale 
Company was in its pe 
carious infancy. Pretty som 
the people who owned it & 
cided that the company’s patti 
lawyer would be just the man ® 
put at its head. I was told tl 
Mr. Dodge himself invented or se 
gested many of the improvements 
that now form a part of the presat 
perfected typesetting  machins 
Under his leadership the company 
came a stupendous success. 

D. O. Mills, a large stockholder ¢ 
that company and of the Internatio 
Paper Company, generally called t 
paper trust,” wanted a man with be 
ness ability and vision to run thei 
ter enterprise, which was not maki 
the progress that had been expected. 
Dodge was made president of that to 
pany. Then he became chairman of & 
board of the paper company, and Ah 
Graustein, a Boston lawyer under forty yet 
of age, was made and now is president of 
concern. I presume that Mr. Dodge's si 
ries from those two companies are at 
as much as any lawyer in the United 
makes, year in and year out, by 
practice. 


Maybe Porters Go to Law School 


EORGE M. PULLMAN’S successor ® 
president of the Pullman Company® 
Abraham Lincoln’s son—Robert T. Lincol,! 
member of the law firm of Isham, 
Beale, of Chicago—Mr. Pullman’s law 
Mr. Lincoln’s successor as president was Jo 
S. Runnels, a lawyer. 
Charles D. Wetmore, of Warren & We 
more, the New York architects who | 


national Paper 
Company are 
very real achieve- 
ments 












planned large buildings on this continent # 
abroad, among them the Grand Central Te 
minal in New York, is a lawyer. I have® 
idea how he happened to become @! 
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of an architectural firm. We must not for- 
t. however, that now its the business of 
somat architects for extensive buildings not 
only to make the plans for their erection 
but also to get up the financial plans and to 
assist the owners in the actual financing. — 
Henry C. Ulen, at one time a struggling 
lawyer, is the head of the engineering com- 












“From Blackstone 
To Biscuits” 


Green, who left 
the practice of 
law to direct the 
destinies of the 
National Biscuit 
Company, which 
he founded 


pany that built the tunnel under the Cats- 
kill Mountains. 

The National Biscuit Company was formed 
by Adolphus W. Green, a lawyer. Mr. Green 
was a school teacher, then librarian, and, when 
near thirty, was admitted to the bar in New 
York, and then practiced in Chicago. This 
country was dotted with cracker factories 
cutting each other’s throats. Some manufac- 
turers came to Mr. Green for counsel. He 
formed two companies to take over some of 
the larger concerns and by scrapping useless 
factories, reduced their manufacturing costs. 
These companies immediately began making 
bakery goods of standard quality. They were 
so successful that other baking companies, 
realizing the advantage to the insiders as well 
as to the public, became eager to join, and 
the result was the formation of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, with Mr. Green as 
president. 


Front! Lawyers Run Hotels 


E USED the word “biscuit” for our old 
American cracker, devised the package 
that keeps the contents fresh, and added new 
kinds of crackers and also candies to the 
company’s output. .The company’s trade 
mark, adopted by him, is an old printer’s 
symbol he found in his extensive library, and 
the Wrapper design was taken from an old 
k. When Mr. Green died, the directors 
chose another lawyer—Roy ©. Tomlinson— 
to . his successor, and he is resident now. 
William Butler, the manager of President 
Coolidge’s presidential campaign, before be- 
coming the owner and operator of cotton mills 
pity I think also woolen mills—in New Bed- 
> » Mass., practiced law. Clem L. Shaver, 
© Manager of Mr. Davis’ presidential cam- 
paign, was a lawyer before he entered into 
arming on a large scale. 
sg A. Dudley and Brigadier General J. 
ap ganceys both lawyers, are president 
vice-president respectively of the United 
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Hotels Company of America, operating a 

chain of hotels in this country and Canada. 
The new president of the First National 

Bank of New York, controlled by George F. 


Baker, is Jackson E. Reynolds, a lawyer who 
Prior 


came to New York from California. 
to becoming connected with the First Na- 
tional Bank, he was in the law department 
of a railroad in which Mr. Baker was 
heavily interested. Many other banks 
and trust 
presidents or in other important execu- 
tive positions. 
houses of New York and Chicago and 


have quite a few stock exchange houses. 
Charles A. Peabody is the president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, William A. Day, 
of the Equitable Life, and 
Haley Fiske, of the Metro- 





politan Life—New York 
companies—all of them 
gigantic institutions. These 


say, were?—lawyers. 
Recently, John R. Har- 
din, 2 hard-working, 
able, upstanding lawyer of 
Newark, N. J., was made 
president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, a large, solid, 
old-fashioned company. 
The new president of the 
Prudential Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, one 
of America’s 
insurance companies, is 
Edward D. Duffield, a lawyer who had been 
the company’s associate general counsel. 
Nearly all of the presidents of the Mutual 
Benefit have been lawyers—in fact one had 
been a vice-chancellor of New Jersey—but 





the Prudential until now has always had a 


“business man” at the head. 
Four. Very Oily Attorneys 


HE PRESIDENT of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Mil- 


waukee is Wiliiam B. Van Dyke, a lawyer. 


Some or all of his predecessors were lawyers. 
These are a few of the many insurance com- 
pany. heads who are members of the legal 
profession. 


Colonel: Robert W.. Stewart—I don’t know 
why they call him “colonel”; maybe he is a 


real colonel—when a farmer boy in 
Iowa, acquired an education. He 
studied law and became a lawyer. 
He entered the legal department of 
the Standard Oil Company of Ind- 
iana, at Chicago. Later he became 
general counsel. His duties required 
him to meet the public and 
adjust differences — some- 
times very radical differ- 
ences. When a_ vacancy 
occurred in the presidency, 
he was the first man whom 
the astute directors thought 
of for the place. They 
selected him some years 
ago, and there he is right 
now. 

E. W. Marland, president 
of the Marland Oil Com- 
pany, was a country law- 
yer in Pennsylvania before 
moving to Oklahoma. 
Henry M. Blackmer, at one 
time prosecuting attorney 
at Colorado Springs, is the 
chairman of the Midwest 


companies have lawyers as 
Many private banking 


other cities have lawyers for partners; so 


three men are—or shall I 


cap- 


largest . life 


Alvan Macauley, several years ago, detoured from torts to torq:es, 
abandoning his law books to take the presidency of the Packard 
Motor Car Company 
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Refining Company, now a part of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. Amos Beaty, a lawyer, 
is president of the Texas Oil Company. 

Alexander New, now of New York, presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Stores Corporation, 
operating a chain of denartment stores ex- 
tending as far west as Montana, practiced 
law in Kansas City. Albert Loeb, first vice- 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Company, is a 
lawyer. Silas Strawn, the Chicago lawyer 
who was named to represent the Government 
in its controversies with Sinclair and Doheny 
but was rejected, has just been elected chair- 
man of the board of the Wahl Company, man- 
ufacturer of Eversharp pencils and pens, and 
unless my memory is at fault, he is chairman 
of Montgomery Ward & Company, the mail 
order house. 


In Automotive Industry, Too 


VICTOR W. SINCERE, president of the 
newly formed National Department Stores 
Company, was a lawyer in Chicago. Alvan 
Macauley, president of the Packard Motor 
Car Company, Detroit, is a lawyer. Cornelius 
F. Kelley, who was counsel for the Anaconda 
Copper Company, one of the world’s largest 
copper concerns, has become its president. 
Colonel Samuel Pomeroy Colt, for quite a 
period Attorney-General. of Rhode Island, 
formed, and until his death was president of, 
the United States Rubber Company, manu- 
facturer of tires and of all sorts of rubber 
goods. 

There have been some “backsliders.” Fred- 
erick P. Fish, rated by many as the leading 
patent attorney of this country, on the death 
of Theodore Vail, became president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
but after a few years resigned and returned 
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to the practice of the law. He had been 
at the bar so long that apparently the new 
position did not suit him. 

Judge Gary was not a steel manufacturer. 
A man at the head of a big business does 
not necessarily need to know anything about 
the minute details of its operation. He might 
be president of a dry goods corporation with- 
out being salesman enough to sell a difficult 
customer a yard of flannel. 

I know a lawyer who took charge of a dry 
goods combination when it was stranded. He 
could not and probably cannot yet tell whether 
a piece of white goods is linen or fine cotton. 
His management of that corporation, how- 
ever, was such that its stock, which was worth 
two or three dollars a share when he took 
hold is now worth more than $300 a share. 
His work was not to buy or sell goods, but 
to decide the policies and the major questions 
that were constantly arising. 


Business Needs Legal Brains 


NE DAY I said rather tauntingly to Earl 

Babst, who had been the general counsel 

and later vice-president of the National Biscuit 

Company, and then was made president of the 
American Sugar Refining Company: 

“Friend Babst, you don’t know anything 
about raisi.7 sugar cane or making sugar, 
do you?” 

He said, “I know as much as it is necessary 
for me to know. I get the heads of all the 
departments around a table nearly every 
day. They are able men. They discuss the 
questions connected with the operations of 
our business. They generally do this with 
spirit, vigor and emphasis. All sides of the 
questions are presented and fully argued. I 
sit there like a judge, and after hearing every- 
body, make up my mind, without offending 
anybody, what is the best plan for the com- 
pany to pursue.” 

Why are lawyers selected for those big 
business positions? 

Possibly the case of the three Americans who 
were selected to sit in with the Reparations 
Commission, to settle the financial and busi- 
ness disputes between Germany and the AI- 
lies, and who produced results that challenge 
the wonderment and admiration of the world, 
furnishes something of an answer to that. 
They were all men actively engaged in busi- 
ness who had been lawyers. Was this a 
mere coincidence? Was it accidental? I 
don’t think so. 

One of these men, General Charles G. 
Dawes, the president of a trust company in 
Chicago, had practiced law in Nebraska. 
Owen D. Young was counsel for the General 
Electric Company, and he had no backing 
except his brains. When the chief executive 
of this corporation, which is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of electrical machinery, 
wished to resign, Mr. Young was selected to 
be its, business head. Henry M. Robinson, a 
banker of Los Angeles, had been a practicing 
lawyer. 

These men, by reason of their training in 
law and business, were particularly fitted to 
tackle the extraordinarily difficult problems 
pending in Europe, that, directly or indirectly, 
were affecting civilization everywhere. As 
lawyers, they had learned that in ninety out 
of a hundred controversies, neither side is one 
hundred per cent right 
nor one hundred per 
cent wrong. They 
had learned,. there- 
fore, that before you 
reach a conclusion as 
to the real merits of 
any controversy, you 
must hear both sides. 
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And as business men they had learned that it 
is not infrequently wise to settle with a man 
for less than what you ought to receive, so 
as to be able to turn your attention to some- 
thing eise that will be more profitabie. 

As business men, they had learned how to 
study a man’s financial situation so as to 
determine whether he ought to be helped or 
dropped. They learned what steps should 
be taken to resurrect the affairs of a man who 
is temporarily in trouble so as to put him in 
a position where he can pay what he is really 
able to pay, and they had learned to deter- 
mine when and how he should pay it. 

In days of yore, the noted lawyer was 
usually the man who was constantly in the 
court room, but that is not true now. Law- 
yers who are best known today in the large 
cities, with the exception of a few trial law- 
yers of unusual prominence, are the heads 
of the law firms that attend to important legal 
matters of business. 

I have often wondered what moved these 
lawyers who go into business, to leave the 
profession that they took so many years to 
train for. The practice of the law, contrary 
to what the public believes, is, with some 
marked exceptions, not exceedingly lucrative. 
The big fortunes that a few lawyers have, in 
most cases did not come from fees, but from 
taking advantage of opportunities for suc- 
cessful investment or speculation, when they 
did not get the wrong “tip.” 

When the public reads or hears about one 
or two big fees being paid to lawyers, and 
the chances are that the size of the fee ac- 
tually paid is greatly exaggerated, they jump 
to the conclusion that every lawyer is get- 
ting that same size fee, and that the cor- 
ralling of big fees is a part of the daily routine 
of the lawyer, but that is not so. Generally, 
the lawyer receiving the big fee is a member 
of a partnership, and his fees go into a gen- 
eral fund. 


The Sure “Meal Ticket” Lure 


[AW-OFFICE expenses have increased like 
all other business expenses the past ten 
years. Office rents in New York and probably 
in other centers are two or four times those 
paid a dozen years ago. Law offices require 
a corps of well-paid assistants and employes. 
And last but not least, the income tax takes 
its heart-breaking toll—the larger the fee 
the larger the tax. 

When all of these are deducted, and after 
the division between the partners is made, 
there isn’t too much left for the individual 
lawyer to put 
aside for the 
rainy days 
which at times 
do come. The 
rank and file of 
















lawyers throughout the country, even 
who are regarded as successful, as a rule oniy 
get a good living and do not accumulate 
fortunes—certainly not out of the practice gf 
the law. By going into business, a 
probably feels he gets a surer “meal ticks 
and far more sumptuous meals, becauise gy. 
cessful corporations generally pay their chef 
executive more than their general 
There are more men capable of being th 
counsel for a corporation than men able 
run it successfully. 
Another consideration: In these days the 
heads of large corporations gain more anf 
wider fame than the average successful 
yer. John G. Johnson, Philadelphia’s mmog 
eminent lawyer, who died a few years am 
was regarded by very many lawyers as 
ablest lawyer in America, but he was litt 
known outside of Pennsylvania; except tp 
lawyers and financiers, and in five or ten yeas 
more his name will be entirely forgotten e. 
cept by a limited number. 


For Greater Fame and Power 


N THE other hand, there is scarcely a 
man or woman in the United States wh 
does not know the name of John Wanamaker 
—the “merchant prince’—who was a cm 
temporary of Mr. Johnson. Mr. Wanamakers 
name is, and for some generations to com 
will probably be, known to countless number 
all over the world. 
There is scarcely a lawyer in Chicago, at 
though he has a vast practice, whose fame 
as far as laymen are concerned, extends lk. 
yond the limits of that city if that f 
But Marshall Field, the dry goods man, whik 
he was alive, was known to practically ever 
body in America, and his business stands ther 
today as a monument to his memory. Juiz 
Gary could have remained in the practice ¢ 
law all his life in Chicago, and would m 
have had one ten-thousandth part of the fame 
that has come to him from being the hat 
of the largest corporation in the world, _ 

One of the things that induces lawyers tt 
switch from the law to business is that tk 
head of a great business corporation ofta 
exercises more power than a lawyer de 
Every ambitious person, and some who at 
not ambitious, but very vain, loves to exer 
power. Why should a man leave a lucrait 
law practice to become a member of 
President’s cabinet at a comparatively sm 
salary? It often may be due toa 
that the country needs him, but probably 
it is because he not only desires the gion 
but covets the power that the office wi 
give him. 

It is almost unheard of for lawyers, att 
they have become partners in important ims 
or the heads of big corporations to attend! 
the law business. They concentrate on & 
business activities, keep the machinery @ 
ning at as full speed as possible, and let® 
new general counsel look after and ww 
about the legal troubles. 

I have mentioned a small number of 
very many lawyers who have become busiie 
men, pointing out the lawyers 
been either promoted or demoted—as # 
care to look at it—to the leadership of Bt 
Business. Every person—thinking of we 

ably say, 


in his or her own community 
now co 
important busines 
will 
1 1 
could give bi i 
names of five o# 
men he has 


concerns— 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Getting Behind Our Public Utilities 


E OFTEN hear nowadays—as if it 
were something new—the statement 
made that we are in a ee r 
’ ideas, opinions and beliefs dif- 
eae trom those we held before the 
veo ta and beliefs have changed to some 
extent—we learn as we go along—but as for 
being in a transition period, we have always 
been in such a period ever since the nation 
was formed. Only recently a man desirous of 
the greatest office within our gift—the Presi- 
dency of the United States—in a public ad- 
Ae opposed by Wall Street, big business, 
the bootlegger, the corrupt press. These are 
the crooks and scoundrels who do not want 
" . . . 
Bunk! And the man who said it knew it 
was bunk, but he got it off his chest and per- 
haps no one was hurt very much except the 
man who said it.-.The evil part was, how- 
ever, his intimation that big business, the 
rs and the press were in league to 
defeat the people’s choice, to throw down 
their anointed son. A preposterous thought 
and an impossible thing, and yet at the same 
time part of a transitory period. Some will 
applaud and grow boisterous over such doc- 
trine; others with sore spots in their hearts 
will become more dissatisfied; but the think- 
ing class, the home-owner, the thrifty, will 
have none of it. 


Railroad Virtues Outweigh Faults 


Te steam railroads of this country have 
perhaps had more to do with its growth 
and prosperity than any other thing. Our 
transportation system, from small beginnings, 
has become the greatest in the world. They— 
the railroads and their management—have 
sinned and been sinned against. There have 
been stock jobbing and profiteering, rebating 
and sordid attempts to gain; but had it not 
been for men of vision, like Commodore Van- 
derbilt, James J. Hill, Ripley and Harriman, 
the West would not be what it is today. 

Great fortunes were built up by these men 
of toil and battle, and perchance some things 
were done not in strict accord with the high- 
est business ethics, but the risks were great, 
and it required nerve and courage to carry 

Why, then, should not the reward 
be great? 

Our railroad securities are gradually being 
absorbed by all the people, not only bonds 
but stocks; and those railroads following out 
the example set by the electric light and power 
companies of selling stock to their customers 
will reap a reward, not only in finding a way 
to provide new money for construction and 
expansion, but in having a clientele inter- 
ested and anxious to safeguard them against 
unwarranted and unjust attack. Here again 
We see transition, transition from ownership 
by the few to ownership by many. 

Of one thing the railroads can feel proud, 
and that is that there is less water in their 
securities than in the securities of almost 
any ay great industry of the country. I 

1 re is any water in the securities 
of the railroads taken as a whole—in fact, I 
am inclined to think that the valuations set 
upon them by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will exceed the securities outstanding 

y several agen of dollars. 

P Tic railways of the country dur- 
Ing the past ten years have probably been up 
against greater obstacles and confronted by 
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more problems than any other form of public 
utility. This is due in some measure to past 
mismanagement, watered stocks, and failure 
to provide for depreciation, but to a far 
greater extent to the expense and cost corol- 
lary to the advancement of the business; to 
old-fashioned and restrictive franchises which 
limited rates of charge for service rendered 
without holding down operating costs; to bur- 
densome and unnecessary paving taxation, 
unfair legislation and political interference; 
and last but not least, to motor bus com- 
petition and use of privately owned automo- 
biles. 

Some companies have gone under, never 
again to come up; others have been recon- 
structed to the detriment of their security 
holders but to the benefit of the communi- 
ties served; and still others have endured 
and continued to serve with credit to their 
management and their patrons. These last 
are those located where an enlightened public 
and sane authorities have allowed them to 
make a compensatory rate of charge for the 
service rendered. 

Increased costs, both labor and materials, 
brought about by the war, hit the electric 
railways very hard; but worse still has been 
the blow from automobile competition. To 
say that any such competition should not 
and must not exist would be foolish. One 
might as well try to stop the hand of time. 


-To say that such competition, not only com- 


petition from motor bus lines operated for 
profit but also competition from privately 
owned and operated automobiles, should be 
regulated, would be wise and for the best 
interests of all concerned. 

Automobiles have come to stay. They 
have long since ceased to be a luxury, and 
are an absolute necessity. The manufacture 
and sale of automobiles has become one of 
our largest basic industries. For it to be- 
come involved in financial difficulties and to 
stop operation would be a disaster. 

So, too, would it be a disaster to allow the 
electric railway industry, with a capital in- 
vestment of approximately $5,000,000,000, to 
succumb and be blotted out. The electric 
railway is not yet a thing of the past. It 
has served the people well for many years 
and will continue so to do for many years 
to come. It is the cheapest and most de- 
pendable form of transportation known for 
cities of size and population. 


Street Railways Indispensable 


O BUSINESS can succeed unless it earns, 

and the electric railway business in this 
respect is no different from any other. The 
life or death of the electric railway is clearly 
up to the people themselves. If a community 
really wants electric railway service, it will 
have it; but to do so it must pay for it 
either by a proper fare to a privately operated 
company or by including the cost in the tax 
bill under municipal operation. 

I am not going to discuss the arguments 
of privately owned and operated utilities 
versus those owned and operated by munic- 
ipalities. I do know, however, that one can- 
not get something for nothing or long con- 
tinue to get without giving. 

Motor busses cannot supplant the electric 
railway in towns of any size. They can, how- 


ever be used in conjunction with and supple- 
mentary to the railway service, not only as 
feeders but by the establishment of new lines 
into new territory and by replacing unprofit- 
able lines at times of new street construction. 

In 1923, the electric railways carried ap- 
proximately 16,000,000,000 passengers, or 
between 600,000,000 and 700,000,000 more 
passengers than in 1922, the then high water 
mark of the industry. The larger portion of 
this gain was made in the big centers of popu- 
lation like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Baltimore and Boston; still at the 
same time increases were shown in the 
medium and smaller sized cities. This really 
is a wonderful record when we consider the 
tremendous automobile competition, and is 
significant in proving that electric railway 
service is something we are not yet ready 
to throw away. 

That electric railways have been in a tran- 
sitory condition during the past ten years is 
a question I think no one will argue. Prior 
to 1914, electric railway securities were more 
sought after than any other form of public 
utility security except perhaps steam railroad 
securities. Up to that time, with few ex- 
ceptions, electric railways had continued year 
after year to show constant and consistent 
gains in the number of passengers carried, 
and net earnings applicable to fixed charges 
and dividends were ever in the ascendant. 


Most Popular Present Securities 


ANY investment bankers and investors 

themselves who now turn away when 
electric railways are mentioned, at that time 
did the same thing when gas and electric light 
and power securities were placed upon the 
counter. I am not saying that their judgment 
in many instances is not good, but I do say 
we must not let our fears get the better of 
our wisdom. An industry which is indispen- 
sable must succeed, and success is the foun- 
dation stone of our investments. 

Gas and electric light and power securi- 
ties, of all public utility securities, at present 
hold a commanding place in the investment 
public’s eye. And rightly, for the service 
rendered by these two giants of the public 
utility family (water alone not counted) is 
perhaps the most necessary of all the service 
rendered by public utility companies. 

Gas securities until 1905 perhaps were in 
the lead, because the gas industry was of 
greater age. It had been established as a 
necessary part of our daily life, and its man- 
agement generally for the period of fifteen 
years prior to 1905 had been progressive, in- 
telligent and ever ready to serve the people’s 
needs. 

Gas during those vears became just as nec- 
essary for fuel as it had been necessary pre- 
viously for light. Most of the gas com- 
panies had been prosperous and regular 
payers of interest and dividends on bonds 
and stocks, because of the demand for ser- 
vice and the fact that prices for labor and 
materials fluctuated little during the period, 
and also—and an important point—because 
the margin between the selling price and the 
cost of producing and marketing was com- 
mensurate with the service rendered. 

The fact that gas securities have during the 
past twenty years of transition somewhat lost 
the lead to those issued by electric light and 
power companies does not in any way mean 
that they have been crowded off the boards. 

While the lighting field of gas companies 
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Seattle, in 1884, was a small fron- 
tier settlement where the house- 
wife cooked the meals over a wood 
fire and challenged the darkness 
of lonely nights with tallow can- 
dies. Today, thanks to the de- 
velopment of public utilities, the 
gas range and the electric light 
have replaced these primitive 
methods of housekeeping in the 
metropolis of the great Northwest 








ERE is a group of pictures which i- 

lustrate dramatically the miracle of the 
American city. It is a miracle of astound 
ing growth, wrought largely through the 
development of our public utilities—trans- 
portation, electricity, gas and the telephone 
The services which they render are now # 
universal and matter-of-course that at times 
we are unmindful of how essential they are 
in the modern scheme of economic life. The 
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ro Fifty years ago, New York 
’ could boast of no Flatiron build- 


th wes ing where Fifth Avenue meets 
if NE 1p Broadway at Twenty-third 
o bie . street; the subway, which now 
— | cnais -Micaaiee carries thousands of workers 
- daily to and from this sky- 
scraper, was not even a dream; 
and the telephone had yet to 
be introduced to save the shoe 
leather of dragging messengers 

and errand-running clerks 
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remember when the sky- 
So af New York looked like this in 
18767 It was not then the “Verti- 
cal City” of today, whose great 
growth is largely due to the rapid 
transit provided by subway, electric 
street cars and elevated lines, to the 
quick transaction of business made 
possible by the telephone and tele- 
graph, and the interior illumination 
afforded by the electric light 
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merchant who rides in a limousine, for ex- 
ample, unconsciously looks upon the street 
car as something that has passed out of his 
life because he is no longer dependent upon 
it for personal conveyance. Actually, it is 
far more vital to him and to his store than 
it is to those who use it daily, for it is the 
great common carrier which brings millions 
into the heart of the city to work and trade 
that business may go forward and prosper 
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RESTAURANT ' 
Pennsylvania Avenue, at the close 


SPECIALTIES 7 - 3 f the Civil War, was a towpath for the 

FROM OUR FARM nat horses —— ae ae cars, 

~ : omnibuses and other vehicles public 

SEA FOOD Ss conveyance, and waited at dusk for the 

‘ lamplighter to make his leisurely 

rounds. Now this historic thoroughfare 

of our national capital is served by 

electric street cars and gasoline-pro- 

pelled busses, and flooded with light 

after sundown by the mere throwing 
of an electric switch 
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has largely been taken over by the electric 
companies, their sales for other purposes— 
fuel for cooking and for the industries—have 
increased enormously. For example, sales 


of gas were: 

ih Sa ar Gacinesn soa 112,440,000,000 cubic feet 
i Siro a ieee een on ti 204,309,000,000 cubic feet 
Bh: Fis ob he 6 was o's wre 319,888,000,000 cubic feet 
ek SONS ae 370,000,000,006 cubic feet 


This surely is proof of the stability of the 
business and an indication of its possibilities. 
In addition to all this the advancement of 
the business and the improvement in manu- 
facturing methods have been more rapid in 
the past ten years than in any prior twenty- 
year period. 

Since 1905 the growth of the electric light 
azd power companies has been phenomenal. 
Wot only has this growth been in the lighting 
field, but in the power and industrial field as 


well. The generation of electricity was 
Kilowatt hours 

2 ae 2,507 ,000,000 
See 11,569,000,000 
OE» Si rey eee 29,650,000,000 
DS 6564600 w0wn 44,084,000,000 
MD iu ose oh o-uce WS 51,498,000,000 


an astounding record; and it is altogether 
likely that the record for the next ten years 
will be equally astounding, for those who know 
best say that the development of the industry 
has only just begun. 

Generally speaking, the securities, wisely 
selected, of power and light companies’ are to- 
day safer for an investor’s money than any 
other security except government bonds and 
bonds issued by states and municipalities. 

In the first place, the development of the 
electric power and light business, of all the 
public utility business, was the last one in 
the field; and it has, therefore, had the op- 
portunity of profiting by the mistakes of its 
older brothers. There has not been expan- 
sion into unprofitable fields, an unwise policy 
which caused embarrassment to many traction 
companies. Men have advanced the business 
at a tremendous pace by introducing improved 
methods of generation and _ transmission. 
Wasteful and destroying competition has not 
been so keen, because the people have come 
to understand that under governmental regu- 
lation it is unnecessary in order to procure 
lower rates. 


The Challenge to Socialism 


Rates of charge made for service by power 
and light companies have decreased in the 
last twenty years to a very marked extent not- 
withstanding tremendous increased costs of 
almost everything entering into the production 
and marketing of electric current. And last 
but not least, customer ownership has proved 
a bulwark against Socialism and a very help- 
ful friend in many other ways. 

Customer ownership means ownership of 
the securities of a company by its employes 
and the people using its service. The. cus- 
tomer ownership movement was planned or 
started a few years ago by some of the power 
and light companies of California. They 
needed funds and had other problems, social- 
istic in their nature, to solve. So they started 
out to solve them by telling the people what 
the companies were, what they were doing, 
what they proposed to do, and ended up by 
offering them shares of stock in the com- 
panies’ business. 

The movement was successful, and enabled 
the companies to ward off and defeat the at- 
tacks of those who would puil them down. 
Along with good service, it made disgruntled 
customers happy; and it raised money, all 


of which has been expended in the territory 
of those purchasing the securities, surely a 
pleasing thing to all concerned. One company 
—the Southern California Edison Company— 
has increased the number of its shareholders 
in this way in a few short years from 3,000 
to over 63,000, a remarkable record of which 
anyone might well feel proud. 

The example set by these California com- 
panies has been followed by most of the 
power and light companies of any size in the 
country, and generally with marked success. 
Most of the sales are made by employes of 
the companies, and such sales create a spirit 
of loyalty in the employe as well as making 
the customer acquainted with the company in 
a better, more understandable and direct way. 


Add Million New Stockholders 


[HE electric light and power companies 
have sold during the past few years 
through this customer ownership movement 
more than $500,000,000 of stock and at the 
same time increased their customer ownership 
stockholders by more than 1,500,000—surely a 
remarkable and interesting record. I do not 
know the total number of those owning stock 
or other securities of our public utility com- 
panies, but I do know that the number of 
stockholders because of this customer owner- 
ship movement is going to increase more rap- 
idly in the future than in the past. 

In 1924 it is estimated that stock sold in 
this way by electric light and power com- 
panies will amount to upwards of $350,000,- 
000, which means adding 1,000,000 new 
stockholders. 

This is transition and something that is 
rapidly turning ownership by the few over to 
ownership by many. It kills the thought of 
Socialism and means that the people will di- 
rect and manage through individual owner- 
ship and not through government or munic- 
ipal ownership—generally wasteful and in- 
efficient. 

The records show that the average holdings 
of stock under customer ownership are from 
three and one-half to four shares per person, 
and that while the companies selling stock in 
this way are not averse to selling large blocks 
to one individual, they prefer greater distri- 
bution in small amounts to lesser distribution 
in large amounts. 

Customer ownership of stock, in addition 
to being of great advantage to the companies 
and their customers, is also of great advan- 
tage to the bondholder—the man who loans 
his money for a limited length of time at a 
fixed rate of return—for it builds up an equity 
behind his bonds that makes them strong and 
pleasing things for him to look upon. 

The steam railroads of the country have 
distributed their stocks in the amount of 
$7,250,000,000 to approximately 777,000 
stockholders, which means an average of 93 
shares per holder. These are imposing figures, 
but they can be made more imposing if the 
railroads will adopt the customer ownership 
plan and sell stock directly to their patrons. 
It is not beyond reason to think they can in- 
crease in this way and in the period of a few 
years the number of their shareholders to 
3,000,000 and at the same time raise $1,000,- 
000,000 for construction and expansion pur- 
poses. 

It would mean an average holding of only 
four or five shares of new stock per indi- 
vidual, it would increase the equity behind 
their bonds, and it would mean an army of in- 
terested stockholders fighting their battles 
and depositing their ballots on election day 
against principles and doctrines that would 
be detrimental to their welfare. 

And now we come to super-power, about 


BUSINESS 


' politics, and those seeking self-advancemell 
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which many misleading and mythical things 
have 


have been said and written. At 

been made by some to show that the powe; 
and light companies of the country are banded 
together to put this thing across and form ; 
er - wring re = people d whic 
they have earned by dint of hard labs 
the sweat of their brow. labor ang 

It has been said by others that gs ie 
would so cheapen the cost of elec’ can 
cut in two the selling price of current. Jj hee 
been said that super-power meant the hy 
ing of all steam power houses in the future at 
the mouth of coal mines, with consequent say. 
ings in cost of production because of ms 
freight rates to pay. It has been said that 
of the water powers of the nation would 
utilized with further lowering of tion 
costs because of doing away with the 
of using fuel. 

All this makes wonderfully interesti 
ing; and it excites the imagination; but the 
cold hard facts are that super-power means 
simply interconnected power—the tying to. 
gether of heretofore separately operated sys 
tems, so that when one is short or unable tp 
supply demands made upon its facilities it 
can call upon others who may havea 

It is a pleasing picture and an alluring tak 
to have painted and written for us a story 
which leads us to hope for and expect much 
It is not so pleasant, however, when we find 
out that what has been told us is net true: 
and it is wrong by exaggeration to excite the 
cupidity of those who do not know better, 

Super-power may to some extent cheapen 
the cost of production, but against this 
ening of production cost must be set up 
additional cost of long-distance transmission 
It is all right to talk about building power 
houses at the mouth of the coai mines, but to 
produce power we must have water in te 
mendous quantities—and water is not always 
available at the mouth of coal mines. A 
large steam power house in a large city 
will use more water than the city itsdl, 
Water for condensing purposes is just ® 
important as coal for fuel under the boilers. 
So is exploded one of the myths about super 
power. 

Again, while our fancy would harness all th 
water-power now running to waste, our com 
mon sense tells us it is impossible, for many 
of the water-powers are so far distant 
the market in which we sell electricity a 
make the cost of transmission prohibi 


Place for Sugar Bowl Savings 


HE truth about super-power—and it 5 

only one phase in the development of the 
electrical industry—is, as I have already sit 
the joining of heretofore separately ‘ 
systems. This means perhaps some economié 
in cost, but to a greater extent it means 
tinuity and reliable service rendered; it meaé 
conservation of our resources and the 
away in many instances with duplication 
investment. It is another illustration 
transition and progress. Let us hope. thet 







will not so surround and restrict its growth 
by unnecessary legislation as to impo 
sible the fulfillment of its premise. : 
One of the greatest evils of the ay 
tax-exempt securities, and the el 
creasing by leaps and bounds. In 1913 ta 
exempt securities outstanding were 
to equal $4,850,000,000. By January |, 
they amounted to $12,309,000,000 m4 
to estimates made by the Secretary of 
Treasury. ie 
This has meant, since the re war and 
consequent high taxes upon large me, 
sn to cover of those who formerly 
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chased taxable securities in large blocks. It of $2,300,000,000—-figures we can hardly 
has meant wasteful and extravagant expendi- comprehend. 

tures by states and municipalities. It has Approximately $40,000,000,000 or one- 


driven those who otherwise would have in- 
vested their money in industrial enterprises 
and its which would have employed a 
host of labor, to put their money into places 
where its return would not be taken away. 

Out of it all, however, has come some good, 
for it has widened the security market and 

an army of small investors into the 

security field—those with incomes 
not affected by high income surtaxes. Here 
again is transition, and once mo-e ownership 
by many instead of ownership by few. 

It is estimated that in this country be- 
tween $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 in cash 
is tucked away in sugar bowls and stockings 
and kept out of circulation and investment. 
Only education can cure this, and customer 
ownership is one of the results of such edu- 
cation. : ; 

The wealth of this country is said at the 
present time to equal $320,000,000,000, an 
enormous sum and accumulated largely in the 
short space of one hundred and forty years 
since we became a nation. This means an 
average annual increment or increase in wealth 


eighth of this tremendous sum, represents the 
value of our steam railroads and public 
utilities. This value is largely in the hands 
of the people through ownership of securi- 
ties, for the people either directly and indi- 
vidually hold and own these securities or are 
indirectly interested in them because of own- 
ership by savings banks, life insurance com- 
panies and trust depositories. In this coun- 
try today there are upwards of 65,000,000 
holders of life, accident and industrial insur- 
ance policies. The insurance companies is- 
suing these policies own not only millions 
but billions of dollars of the securities of 
railroads and public utility companies. 
Should anything happen that would weaken or 
hurt these great servants of the people, it 
would also hurt the insurance companies and 
likewise the holders of their policies. De- 
spite the truth of these statements, many 
policyholders, little realizing what they are 
doing, will vote for and approve economic and 
political questions that are inimical to their 
interests. 

Happily here again we have transition, for 
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the insurance companies, the railroads and the 
public utilities are tast learning how to dis- 
seminate the truth and educate the people. 

We are a great and wonderful people. 
Blessed by nature with an abundance of nat- 
ural resources, we have wasted and destroyed. 
We have saved at the spigot and failed to 
stop the bung-hole. We cry out in alarm 
because our laws are not observed, and still 
we keep on passing them. We try to tax 
the rich, and then open wide the gates of 
avoidance. We have given suffrage to our 
women and half of them do not avail them- 
selves of the privilege. 

We find fault with our railroad service, for- 
getting that our transportation system is the 
greatest in all the world. We complain about 
our telephones and fail to remember that we 
have more telephones in one single city than 
in all the British Isles. We rail at those who 
grow rich and prosper, forgetting that it is 
hard work and industry—the desire to do and 
accomplish, the lure of the game—that has 
made them prosperous, not the mere desire 
to accumulate and acquire worldly possessions. 

It is all transition and an indication of a 
thinking people desirous of doing the right 
when once they know the right. 


Teach Your Employes to Think 


Hi you sufficient promis- 
ing young men coming on 
in your business, capable 
of being your future leaders? If 
so, what are you doing to dis- 
cover their special abilities and to develop 
them? The supply of executive material— 
of men possessing real native ability and 
sound character—is so small that mere chance 
cannot be depended upon to find them. When 
leaders are needed in the future, will they 
be there? 

High executive posts require unusual com- 
binations of personal qualities, experiences, 
temperaments and mental abilities. Many of 
these are native and may be detected in 
youth, others are the result of circumstances 
and must be planned for as youth grows up. 
Are you searching for native ability and char- 
acter, and when finding it, are you training it 
for the complex leadership of the future? 

Some of your best material is right in your 
own organization, but it has not been dis- 
covered, or else it is being held down to 
mediocre work. Other young men of promise 
are coming out of the schools each year; they 
are not all promising, but if you search, some 
will be found who are well worth training and 
further testing out as they grow up in your 
business. 

In practically all large corporations one 
finds today some form of systematic plan for 
selecting and training young men as prospec- 
tive junior executives. In some instances this 
takes on the form of specially selected groups 
Placed under the leadership of trained in- 
structors, and in others it is a simple plan 
of offering opportunities to all employes to 
show their ability and to broaden their knowl- 
edge of the business through some form of in- 
struction. 

_ Frequently it is the plan to do both—to 
give definite training and experience to a care- 
ully selected group of young men in order 
to equip them for positions cf junior execu- 
tive responsibility, and also to throw open the 
opportunity for instruction in various phases 
of the company’s business to the rank and file. 
The latter has a three-fold advantage: 

First, the broadening influence is felt in the 
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increased interest taken in daily work; there 
is a better understanding between employes in 
different departments; more appreciation of 
each other’s difficulties; more patience with 
each other’s mistakes; better team work. 

Second, it provides another means for dis- 
covering employes of special ability. Many 
a man may be absorbed and completely bur- 
dened with his routine work, which has be- 
come so systematized that he can scarcely 
make an impression other than by mere accu- 
racy and faithfulness; whereas in a group, 
meeting for the purpose of studying some 
phase of the company’s business, this man 
may stand out with original ideas, exhibiting 
a certain quality of leadership not heretofore 
seen. 

Third, a broader view of the business helps 
employes to find their places of greatest in- 
terest, and thus makes for improved morale. 

Such is the problem of providing a flow of 
human material from the bottom to the top 
of an organization, as it is recognized by chief 
executives, but the question may well be 
asked as to how this is received on the part 
of the employes. 


Employes Eager to Learn 


AFIER twenty years’ experience with train- 
ing young men and women in industry the 
writer is thoroughly convinced that the driv- 
ing force which impels young employes to 
give their time to systematic study is the sheer 
joy of acquiring knowledge. Of course they 
know that in the long run those who are best 
prepared will be advanced, but this idea is 
so axiomatic that it stays in the background. 

Any educational program built largely 
around rewards in money or position is 
doomed to failure. After all it is the spirit 
of the institution which counts most, not only 
in the efficiency of the organization but in the 
efficiency of the individual. 

This statement will hardly be believed by 
those who have not had experience, but there 


is something deep in human na- 
ture that responds to intellectual 
stimulation for its own sake. As 
an illustration of this—the em- 
ployes of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey were given an opportu- 
nity recently to attend a series of weekly 
meetings running three months and dealing 
with the fundamentals of the company’s busi- 
ness from oil producing to marketing. 

Attendance was purely voluntary and no 
artificial stimulation was used, yet approxi- 
mately one-third of the office force, about 
400 men and women, enrolled; and of those 
enrolled over 90 per cent compieted the series 
of meetings. More striking siill—the major- 
ity of these did extra home preparation, an- 
swering test questions, doing outside reading, 
and otherwise making an unusual effort to get 
all they could out of this course. Those en- 
rolled ranged all the way from office boys to 
department heads. 

For the past four years opportunity has 
been offered to employes at two of the large 
refineries to study the technical phases of 
their work, and also to study the nature of 
the work in departments in which they were 
not employed, but which are closely related 
to their own work. Nearly 1,000 attended 
these classes last vear, and during the entire 
four years there has not been a case of an 
employe demanding an immediate material 
reward for this extra work; this in face of the 
fact that these classes were held on the men’s 
own time. 

Another example of the response by em- 
ployes to educational opportunities is the 
night school conducted by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company at East 
Pittsburgh. Last year the attendance was 
approximately 2,000 and the majority of 
these men and women were pursuing a course 
in fundamental engineering principles, cover- 
ing a period of four years and requiring an 
attendance of three nights a week three hours 
for nine months each year. 

In addition to this there is a small charge 
to each student, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Westinghouse company and some adjoin- 
ing companies and the public school districts 
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bear a considerable part of the expense. No 
material reward is held out in any sense, yet 
in the twenty-odd years this school has been 
in operation the question of specific reward 
for attending classes has never been raised 
and the school has grown continuously. 
Everywhere evening classes are increasing 
in popularity. During the past winter in the 
three universities in New York City approxi- 
mately 30,000 men and women were enrolled. 


See Beyond Pay Envelope 


HE habit of regarding employes with a 

certain amount of suspicion that they are 
more interested in what they get out of their 
jobs than in what they put into them; that 
they see nothing but the pay envelope; that 
their motives are entirely selfish, is but a 
reflection upon the management. 

As a matter of fact the majority of em- 
ployes—especially the younger ones—ap- 
proach their industrial life with a great deal 
of optimism and fairness, and a genuine de- 
sire to-win on their merits. Young men come 
out of schools and enter business very much 
as an athletic team enters a race, with little 
or no thought of playing favorites or petty 
politics. They are glad of the opportunity 
to learn the intricate details of the business 
and clear away its mys- 
teries. After all, much 
of the mystery about 
business and industry is 
bunk, and keeping young- 
er employes in ignorance 
of the simplest facts is 
simply poor management. 

On the other hand, 
these facts are wonder- 
fully interesting and 
stimulating when pre- 
sented in a simple, logi- 
cal way, and it has been 
the writer’s experience 
that young men and 
women respond with gen- 
uine enthusiasm. Take 
for example the ex- 
tremely technical subject 
of electrical engineering. 
While many electrical 
problems are complicated 
and deeply involved in pro- 
found theory, nevertheless 
the great majority of them 
are very simple and by 
no means as complex as 
they appear to the lay- 
man. Most 
of their 





mystery is imaginary, and clear- 
ing it away by explaining funda- 
mental principles is fascinating 
to the average young man. 

There is another genuine stim- 
ulation which comes to employes 
and which management has been 
slow to appreciate—the advan- 
tage that comes with a full un- 
derstanding of how one’s own 
work fits in with that of men in 
other departments, and in rela- 
tion to the business as a whole. 
There is no longer any doubt 
that the workman who has been 
accused of carelessly wasting 
both time and material will take 
great interest in studies and 
discussions of costs and econo- 
mies from the management’s 
point of view, if he is given 
an opportunity. 

Some plant managers 
discuss with their super- 
intendents and foremen 
and employe - repre- 
sentatives the busi- 
ness outlook at 
their monthly 
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It is one of the axioms of Ameri- 
can Business that there is always 
a place at the top of the ladder 
for the man at the bottom pro- 
vided he is the right sort of man 
and eager to advance. To make the 
climb much easier, many of our big cor- 
porations are now conducting training 
schools where the workers ot the rank and 
file may fit themselves for those higher 
positions which ever seek executives of brains and 
ability to fill them 


meetings. The old idea of expecting em- 
ployes to do only as they are told and not 
to think, is but another way of killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg. 

An example of this may be cited. A group 
of 100 foremen at the Bayonne Refinery of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
has been meeting once a week for the past 
three years for the purpose of studying their 
job of foremanship, about which they would 
naturally be supposed to know more than 
anyone else. They have been studying ap- 
plied psychology from the very practical 
point of view, and many intricate problems of 
management which they heretofore have taken 
for granted or which they have been content 
with feeling belonged to the management and 
not to them. This is especially significant 
when one considers that many of these men 
are past middle life and are more used to 
“bossing” than learning, and yet their atten- 
dance has been almost perfect and their inter- 
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est sustained. We are often asked as 
to where a young man should bes 
his business career—in the office or i 
the shop. While it is difficult to lay dow 
any hard and fast rule, on the whole th 





fundamentals of a business can better be 
learned in some branch of its production » 
manufacturing departments. 
course, large opportunities in such branches 


There are, of 


of office work as account. 
ing—especially for young 
men of very special talent 
in this line—but even here 
a few years’ field or shop 
experience is a splendid 
background. 

In the sales department 
a young man, starting 
a warehouse clerk or a sales 
clerk may generally expect 
promotion into actual sell- 
ing, and from there into 
some degree of manage 
ment of the selling end of 
the business, all this, of 
course, provided he is able, 
and also in proportion to 
the opportunities. But i 
both the selling and the at 
counting branches of many 
business organizations, met 
who have achieved consid 
erable success are lacking in fundamentdl 
knowledge of the basic elements of the bus 
ness, because they have never been in te 
production or manufacturing branches. 0 
the other hand, many businesses today at 
so complex and so large that it is impossible 
for any one man to get considerable emt 
rience in more than one or two branches. 


Shifting from Office to Shop 


NE of the most normal choices foré 

young man starting in business is betwett 
shop work and commercial work. If he hasé 
mechanical bent and likes the production fie 
or shop, not only should he start there 
cause it offers a complete future for any 
of ability, but because should circumstan 
later throw him into a high executive posit 
this experience will be invaluable. On 
other hand, if he has a decided bent t 
commercial work, the warehouse of 4 G® 
ship in a sales station is a good place to sa 

At least it may be said that it is wiser 1 

start in one of the outlying activities @* 
concern, either sales or manufacturing of 
duction, than to start in one of beat 
executive offices, if one is ambitious to le 
thoroughly some branch of the business; 
of course always start at the bottom. 
young men rush to office work in 
because the hours are shorter, white 
last longer, and they think it carries #® 
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social prestig:. Undoubtedly some young 
can and wil!) make a success from such 
but many of them will find out 
pen or later that they have started in at 
wrong place. 
ely one finds office boys and junior 
clerks going from the city office to the shops 
and production fields after two or three years, 
because they have either seen that they would 
fit better in the production atmosphere, or 
that they need such experience to get them 
out of the rut of office routine. 

Such a spirit among employes is an in- 
valuable asset to any company, but it can 

be preserved by full and complete 

ition. The progress of each individual 
within an industry must be according to 
merit, and merit alone. There must be ‘no 
more chance of a position of foreman being 
iven to a man because of any connection 
with the general manager than the captaincy 
of an athletic team should go to the owner 
of the athletic field. The concern which does 
not follow this practice will surely deprive 
itself of its most able future leaders. 

The chance for recognition may be one in 
a thousand, but upon that spark of hope hangs 
the highest grade of efficiency. Nothing is so 
discouraging as the hopelessness of recog- 
nition in the face of inherited or political ad- 
vantages. Merit is of course not always easy 
to determine, even when an honest effort is 
made. In the last analysis one man’s merit is 
largely another man’s judgment. But men 
do not resent the frank, honest, judgment of 
their superiors so long as they know they’ve 
had a fair chance. Every day one hears criti- 
cism of favoritism, but over a long experience 
I have never heard an honest judgment con- 
demned, even if disappointing. 

The time has long since passed when any 
company can rely upon drawing its important 
executives, both minor and major, from other 
concerns. Of course this is done in isolated 
instances where men of special experience 
and ability have developed in a line of work 


How Can We 


= DAWES began by be- 


tain 
men 


ing a business man. Then he learned 

the insides of banking, and as a direc- 
tor he learned it first from the angle of the 
trust company and the state bank. When, 
therefore, he asserts that the national bank- 
ing system is threatened with disintegration, 
he speaks with an understanding of the needs 
of business generally, as well as with an un- 
derstanding of the interests of the state 

er. 

As national banks languish and die out, the 
Federal Reserve System must meet largely 
the same fate. Therein, the Comptroller 
holds, lies the primary interest of the busi- 
hess man in the situation. Every business 
man knows that the Federal Reserve System 
Put an end to the old disastrous “money 
panics”; that it brought us safely through the 
chaos of a World War and the delirium of a 

m period afterward and the doldrums of 
an industrial depression still later. It has 
given us an elastic credit and currency system, 
competent to take care of the merchant and 

manufacturer when they need to be taken 
Care of, and deserve it. Oh. yes, the Federal 
sg System is all right! The business 
wig having heard this many times and per- 
wate said it a good many times, sighs 
Pe then there are state banks and trust 
mpanies in the Federal Reserve. Why all 
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in which there are very few specially qualified 
men, or where there is felt a need for the 
infusion of new blood; but generally speaking 
there is a great lessening of scouting for men 
in other concerns and a very great increase 
in the policy of each concern developing its 
own executives. 

For the development of these executives 
there are two sources of supply: First, groups 
of men specially selected from colleges and 
technical schools; second, the rank and file of 
young men and women who have come in 
directly from grammar and high schools. A 
great deal has been written on this subject 
in the past several years, but one thing stands 
out with tremendous force—namely, that the 
college man must start at the bottom, shoulder 
to shoulder with the rank and file, and prove 
his worth step by step. 


No Place for Favoritism 


[* IS of course essential that he be not kept 
on purely manual routine work and utterly 
neglected to the point of complete discour- 
agement, but it is equally true that anyone 
in the rank and file who manifests ability 
should be given opportunity to develop his 
talents. The college man, other things being 
equal, will develop fast and in some lines of 
work—such as engineering, chemistry, etc.— 
technical education is a prerequisite; but the 
fact must never be lost sight of that however 
complete his technical training may be, he 
must learn the business in its various aspects 
and he must learn the ways of men and how 
to function in an organization. Nothing can 
be more fatal than to let grow up a feeling 
through an organization that any special class 
is automatically given favor; even the best 
prepared technical graduates must win their 
progress, but the race must be fair. 

In a general way the technical graduate is 
apt to give too little consideration to prac- 
tical expediencies and ignore peculiarities of 
human nature. On the other hand the man 
rising from the rank and file is apt to give 
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too little weight to the value of thorough 
technical understanding of the things which 
he knows so well how to do by rule of 
thumb. In order that each type of man may 
contribute most, he must be rounded out 
where he is weak. . 

The right kind of an educational program 
raises the standing of men in the eyes of their 
associates, which is a normal ambition of all 
men and a powerful factor in the matter of 
morale. Some persons may appear to be 
indifferent to education, but in the majority 
of cases it is because no one has taken the 
trouble to stimulate them and appeal to their 
mental reactions. They have been rewarded 
simply for faithful performance of routine 
duties. No one has ever asked them for an 
expression of opinion or judgment. 

Any educational program must have a tech- 
nical subject matter to make it applicable, 
but in the last analysis we are most con- 
cerned with the development of men; and 
this is a matter of spirit and ability to think, 
rather than merely of memory and perform- 
ance. To offer an opportunity for all em- 
ployes to learn about their business in a 
broad way while at the same time they are 
working at one phase of it, is to throw out the 
drag-net for some of the best leadership mate- 
rial—the same kind of material that came up 
through the ranks during the last generation, 
but which is apt to be lost today amid the 
greater complexity of business and industry. 

But as urgent as is this need for leader- 
ship, it is of greater significance to the vitality 
of American industry to bring real satisfac- 
tion to the rank and file of employes through 
appeal to their intelligence and a chance to 
understand the business in a little broader 
sense than their immediate jobs. In addition 
this is the ladder of success for the ambitious. 
It is fortunate that the same program and 
policy at once accomplishes both ends, and 
the truth still remains that what is best for 
the employes as men and women is best for 
the company as an organization. 


Keep Our National Banks? 


An Authorized Interview with 


HENRY M. DAWES 


Comptroller of the Currency 


By SILAS BENT 


this fuss about the national banks? What if 
they have got a grievance? What if the 


grievance is so serious as to put them out of. 


business, or make them turn over into state 
banks. Why should Mr. Business Man 
worry? 

These were some of the questions I put to 
the Comptroller. But I wanted to know also 
what the disadvantages were under which the 
national banks were laboring, and what evi- 
dence could be found that they were languish- 
ing. 

“So far as individual national banks are 
concerned,” he told me, “they are just as 
strong as ever. Their integrity and their 
financial stability is what it has always been, 
and no governmental agency has rendered a 
finer service to the country. The national 
banking system has been the model for all 
other American banking. It has established 
our high banking standards. 

“But what is true as to the strength of in- 
dividual national banks is not true of the 


system. Our national banks as a whole have 
lost ground seriously in their control of the 
banking resources of the country. Since early 
in 1918, 173 national banks, each with a 
capital of more than $100,000, have given up 
their national charters and taken out state 
charters. They have taken with them total 
assets of nearly two billions, which is about 
one-tenth of the total assets of the national 
banking system. This shows how alarmingly 
the system is being weakened, although units 
within the system remain as strong as ever. 
“The truth is that the state banks are 
absorbing more than their normal proportion 
of the banking power of the country. If this 
thing goes on more and more national banks 
will convert into state banks, until the 
prestige and influence of the national banking 
system is destroyed. Before I tell you about 
the causes of the situation, let us look at 
what has happened in some of the large cities. 
Cleveland and Detroit have but three national 
banks each, although each is a city of more 
than a million population. New Orleans has 
but one. In New York City, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, the situation is acute. In 
California forty-seven national banks have 
been absorbed into the state system within 
six years; in New York State, twenty-four; in 
Ohio, nineteen; in Pennsylvania, fifteen. 
“That is the situation. Not long since I 
was talking it over with the president of a 
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big trust company, a trust company with more 
than 200 millions in deposits. He wasn’t in- 
terested. He didn’t pretend to be. His bank 
is a member of the Federal Reserve, and has 
all the advantages of its prestige. 

“ ‘But you entered voluntarily,’ I said. 

“ ‘Certainly,’ he replied. 

“ ‘Suppose we make it optional for national 
banks,’ I suggested. 

“And at that he went straight through the 
ceiling; because he knew as well as I that if 
national banks were not required by law to 
be the backbone and the core of the Federal 
Reserve System, the system itself would dis- 
integrate. And as a good banker and a good 
business man he didn’t want that to happen. 

“The Federal Reserve System cannot con- 
tinue to operate com- 
posed of two classes 





of banks in competi- 
tion with each other, 
where one class has 
the advantage of lib- 
eral modern laws, 
and the other is 
handicapped at every 
point. Themore 
favored class is 
bound to absorb the 
other. That is what 
is happening within 
the Federal Reserve. 
And without the na- 
tional banks and 
their compulsory 
membership the Fed- 
eral Reserve System 
will lose its one great 
element of strength. 
To deny that the sys- 
tem was organized on 
any other basis than 
the enforced cooper- 
ation of the national 
banks would be ab- 
surd.” 


New Competition 


[HE Comptroller 
of the Currency 
is a mild-mannered 
man, who does not 
adorn his conversa- 
tion with the pic- 
turesque _ expletives 
which have helped 
make his brother, 
the Republican vice- 
presidential candi- 
date, famous; but he 
is too much in earn- 
est about the na- 
tional banking situa- 
tion to require any 
assistance from pro- 
fanity by way of em- 
phasis. From his 
vantage point in the 
Treasury he gets a wider view of banking 
and other business than most men. I asked 
him what the handicaps of the national banks 
were, that he took so serious a view of them 

“For half a century after the national sys- 
tem was formed,” he told me, “the banks 
were strictly confined to commercial banking; 
and for thirty years of that time practically 
the only other form of banking was savings. 
There was no competition between the two. 
Our national banks were preeminent. Then 
there began to grow up state banks and trust 
companies, which not only did a commercial 
business but exercised trust powers, had sav- 
ings departments, bought and sold investment 
securities and lent money on real estate, all 
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under a single charter. They were in direct 
competition with the national banks, but they 
were able to render much wider banking ser- 
vice. 

“To offset the handicap in some measure, 
the Federal Reserve Act permitted the na- 
tional banks to exercise trust powers, receive 
savings deposits and lend money to a limited 
extent on real estate. But by this time the 
state banks and trust companies had grown 
to such proportions as to endanger the 
primacy which for half a century the national 
banks had enjoyed. 

“It was the original intention to exclude 
state banks and trust companies from the 
Federal Reserve System. If that had been 
maintained the national banks would have 
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respondents to enter the state banki 
and as we have seen, small state banks aca 
join the Federal Reserve. The * 
for the small community to lose the i 
advantages of the Federal Reserve 
“Now let us see what has been 
to state and national banks as regards 
in number and power. 
were but 817 state banks exclusive 
savings banks, and thirty-five trust . 
panies, with aggregate resources of 
three-quarters of a billion. There were 2,664 
national banks, with aggregate resources of 
nearly two and a third billions. Now 
are 18,000 state banks, exclusive of Savings 
banks, and 1,600 trust companies, with 
gregate resources of nearly twenty-four 
lions; while the jp. 
Crease last year jj 
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Can we get him to play in his own back yard? 


been able to hold their own. But under the 
pressure of war necessity the competing banks 
were permitted in 1917 to enter the system. 
They were not compelled to enter, as were 
the national banks. There are now about 
8,200 national banks compulsorily in the sys- 
tem, and about 1,600 state banks as voluntary 
members. In the large cities we have both 
types; but in the smaller communities the 
member banks are almost exclusively national. 
The system must look to national banks to 
carry its resources to the smaller centers. 
“When large city banks withdraw from the 
national banking system they usually remain 
members of the Federal Reserve System; but 
they strongly influence their country cor- 


their, resources Was 
more than two bil. 
lions, as against a 
increase for nation) 
banks of consi 
less than a billion, 
“Forty years ago 
the national banks 
had three-fourths of 
the banking power of 
this country, Nop 
they have less tha 
half. 


Laws Antiquated 


“Q‘UCH a 

does not come 
about without good 
cause. The nation 
banks are now operat- 
ing under antiquated 
laws. The act under 
which they came into 
being has not bee 
altered fundame 
tally. Their charter 
are still limited 
time, although th 
life of the charter 
has been _ increased 
from twentyte 
ninety-nine years; 
but their competitors 
in many instances 
have perpetual char 
ters, and so @ 
undertake certal 
trusts denied to t 
national 
Twenty-one states 


grant perpetual chat- 





= ; ters. Mee 
: good reasons 
Charles ~ Federal Governmetl 
NY / should not do & 
oe same thing. No chit 
ter is pe B 
fact. It cond 
tioned on be 
havior. But the main handicap of po 
tional bank is that state banks engage 


branch banking, while national banks cane. 
“I am opposed to branch banking. Its 
my belief that if the present trend m@ 
direction goes on even for a brief pe 
out restriction, the national banking syste 
will be destroyed. ae 
“Branch heaking. whatever may be said # 
its behalf by those who engage in it a 3 
they accomplish a lot of good by mi 
of funds and their transfer from on & 
munity to another, is un-American. It 
necessarily controlled by a group in sf 
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e with certain rigid rules. They can 
act for the benefit of their communities, and 
of individuals within their communities, only 
within rules. 

Legge may have a group in New York 
deciding whether the Elks in an Ohio town 
shall have money for a new building. We 
may have a group in Chicago deciding about 
the flow of funds from Dubuque to Sioux 
City. Such questions should not be decided 

formula nor in accordance with merely 
selfish interest. The man who knows his 
customers and lives among them should 
decide, and is better fitted to decide than 
the big banker in another city, however well- 
qualified he may be technically. Under the 
Federal Reserve System we have our national 
banks acting as independent, local units, self- 
governing. Coordination and mobilization of 
funds is attained through the I’ederal Reserve 
banks. That is in accord with American in- 
stitutions and traditions. Branch banking, 
with the power to decide vital questions 
vested in an absentee and non-resident indi- 


vidual or group, is not. 
Character Loans a Benefit 


“ DER branch banking what we call 

character loans are impossible. By that 
I mean loans to persons whose initiative and 
standing is such that they are entitled to 
credit. We owe a large part of the growth 
of this country to that kind of banking. Jim 
Hill, for example, did not have the kind of 
collateral at the beginning of his career which 
would pass muster at a branch bank.” 

At this point I interrupted the Comptroller 
to ask for an example of this sort of thing 
which had come under his own observation. 

I happen to be an example myself. When 
my father died he left a good going business, 
but without capital. It was a lumber busi- 
ness, and I couldn’t have borrowed money 
to keep it going if the bankers in our Ohio 
town hadn’t know me personally and hadn’t 
known my father before me. I couldn't 
have got it from a branch bank. 

“The communities where the national bank- 
ing system is losing ground most rapidly 
are the communities where branch banking 
flourishes. 

“Branch banking is perhaps the most dis- 
cussed and most controversial banking ques- 
tion since the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System. It is my opinion that with 
the exception of a relatively small number 
of state banks that are engaged in this prac- 
tice, the bankers of the United States are 
practically a unit against branch banking. 

“I realize that the statement that branch 

g is the most controversial issue before 
the bankers, and that the bankers are prac- 
tically a unit against it, sounds paradoxical. 

explanation is that the term branch 
banking has been applied indiscriminately to 
two forms of banking activity, because of a 
similarity in their superficial aspects, but 
which have really no fundamental character- 
tics im common. 

‘One form is what I prefer to term ab- 
sentee banking, which develops through the 
establishment of a central institution in some 
metropolis and which gradually extends its 
activities by the acquisition of subsidiary in- 
stitutions in other towns. This is the prin- 
poe! form of banking in Canada and Great 


‘It is Possible that in such a country as 

, Which territorially is smaller than 

many of our states, and which possesses a 
Ogeneous population, and where business 

, are thoroughly crystallized, this 
system may effectively serve the public. The 
monopolistic feature, however, cannot be ex- 
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plained away. England affords no parallel to 
American conditions. 

“I think Canada does afford a parallel. I 
suggest that any American who is wavering 
as to the merits of the two systems should 
study the Canadian system before advocating 
it as a substitute for our own unit banking. 
In my opinion, and I think most bankers 
will agree with me, the results of branch 
banking in Canada are not comparable, either 
from the standpoint of safety or service, with 
the records of the American banks. 

“Possibly I can put into a few words the 
elemental difference between our present -sys- 
tem of unit banking and branch banking. 
No one understands banking who is not thor- 
oughly imbued with the principle of the 
trustee relationship. The banker does not 
own the funds which he administers. He is 
merely the trustee. One class in a community 
has idle funds; another requires capital. The 
banker is merely the middleman. 

“Is it right that this trustee should perhaps 
live a thousand miles from the property that 
he is administering, and have no personal 
acquaintance with the individuals whose 
money he is handling? His representatives 
on the ground must, in the nature of the 
case, have only limited discretion and hold to 
rigid and mechanical rules. 

“If every borrower had good collateral and 
if the moral risk meant nothing, any com- 
petent banking mechanic located in any city 
in the world could supervise the banking of 
every other city. This is not the case, and 
yet the banking fraternity has, to my mind, 
not developed any supermen who are able, 
by the application of theoretical principles or 
the injection of inspiration, to administer the 
funds of a community in which they have no 
interest in a way that is compatible with 
safety or the public interest. 

“The parallel between the representatives 
who operate branch banks and the local rail- 
road agent, with his book of rules, is a very 
apt one. Successful business and credit are, 
in the last analysis, based on character. 
Neither an absentee nor a hired man can 
pass intelligently on this element, which is an 
essential in almost every loan.” 

“But,” I asked, “that doesn’t prevent any 
bank from going beyond its own four walls?” 

“No, I have been talking about ‘absentee’ 
banking, which has been confused with a form 
of local banking, to which it is similar only 
in its physjcal aspects. Due to changes in 
city development, brought about largely by 
the automobile, and congestion of central 
districts in certain of our cities, some of the 
states have permitted their banks to establish 
a number of offices outside of the central 
banking room. 


State Banks Have Advantage 


“IN THESE cities the services of banker 

trustee are rendered by a resident, and the 
man in- authority is only removed by a few 
minutes’ trip from physical contact with his 
client, or is at his command by almost in- 
stantaneous communication over the tele- 
phone. The fact that some of the state banks 
could offer this form of convenience to their 
customers dnd the national banks could not, 
has militated against the national banks so 
much that, as I mentioned above, in two 
cities of over a million population each there 
are only three national banks left, and a 
large number of national banks have con- 
verted into state banks in other cities 

“Tt is my belief that if these opportunities 
strictly within the limits of a single munici- 
pality are not equalized between the national 
and state banks, the national banks will con- 
vert into state banks to such an extent as 
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to leave the system with only a semblance 
of its former prestige within a short time. 

“A large proportion of the banks which 
would go out of the system would not con- 
tinue in the Federal Reserve «System, and 
those that did would be on a voluntary basis, 
and the System eventually would be reduced 
to a voluntary organization whose member- 
ship would be operating under the laws of 
forty-nine different states. It seems to me 
to be an unreasonable hope to expect such 
a loosely constructed organization to function 
effectively. It would have neither coherence 


-nor discipline. 


“The issue of saving the national banks 
involves the preservation of the fundamental 
principles of American finance as at present 
constituted. At last the bankers of the coun- 
try have apparently come to an agreement, 
as the last convention of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association has endorsed the provisions 
of legislation which runs very closely parallel 
to the bills introduced by Mr. McFadden in 
the House of Representatives and Senator 
Pepper in the Senate at the last session, 
and which are now pending. 


Provisions of Pending Bill 


“HIS desirable unanimity of sentiment 
was, in my opinion, brought about not so 
much by arguments on fundamental princi- 
ples, but by a final clearness of definition and 
an understanding of the elemental distinction 
between absentee banking and the improve- 
ment of local facilities. The terms of the bill, in 
a general way, provide against further exten- 
sion within the system of any form of ab- 
sentee or inter-city banking, and an equaliza- 
tion of the privileges within the limits of a 
single municipality as between national and 
state banks. This adjustment is essential 
to the salvation of the national banking 
system. 

“There are innumerable handicaps under 
which the national banks are laboring in ad- 
dition to the- destructive competition of the 
branch banks. For instance, there is a defi- 
nite expiration date for all national bank 
charters. This makes it extremely embar- 
rassing for the banks when they are asked 
to handle trusts which run beyond the date 
of the charter expiration. It is proposed 
to do away with this and permit the banks 
to operate on the terms of their ‘good 
behavior.’ 

“There are certain rigid provisions in the 
National Bank Act as regards real estate. The 
intent was to keep the banks’ assets fluid. 
The result has been exactly the opposite, and 
the national banks have been prevented from 
taking care of the legitimate needs of their 
customers. They have had to put these real 
estate transactions in such form as not to 
be highly convertible. For example, the limit 
on city real estate is one year. A one-year 
mortgage on city real estate is not readily 
marketable. If they could take a five-year 
mortgage they would have a liquid, marketa- 
ble security. . 

“At the present time national banks cannot 
operate with a capital of less than $200,000 
in cities of over 100,000 population. The 
bill would permit of the establishment of 
banks with a capital of $100,000 in outlying 
districts whose position is comparable with 


that of banks operating in independent 
municipalities. 
“The national banks are greatly handi- 


capped in the proper financing of their safe 
deposit vaults. This would be relieved. 
“Section 5200, which contains the limita 
tion on loans to a single individual to 10 
per cent of the capital stock of the bank, has 
certain exceptions enabling the banks to han- 
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dle larger amounts for single customers based 
on staple marketable commodities. The pro- 
visions in the present law are more or less 
obsolete, and the changes will result in en- 
abling the banks to care for their customers 
who are handling such commodities, for in- 
stance, as grain, lumber, cotton, etc., with 
greater safety and greater convenience. This 
is not only a relief to the national banks, but 
a benefit to general business. 

“The facilities by which the national banks 
can handle bonds and securities of this nature 
have been clarified and somewhat enlarged 


Who Will Get Muscle Shoals? 


By W. DuB. BROOKINGS 


Manager, Natural Resources Production Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HO WILL get Muscle Shoals? 
The dam will be complete, and 
a water power second only to 
Niagara will be ready by the end of 1925, 
and still that question is unanswered. 
Something will happen soon after Congress 
reconvenes on December 3, for, in the hurried 
closing days of the last session, the Senate 
passed this resolution: 


That on the calendar day of December 3, 1924— 
Which is Wednesday— 

at 2 o’clock P.M. H.R. 518— 

Known as the Muscle Shoals Bill— 

as reported by the committee, shall be taken 
up by the Senate for consideration, and not laid 
aside until finally disposed of, and that this 
order shall not be set aside except by unanimous 
consent.’ 


“H. R. 518,” to give the Muscle Shoals 
Bill its correct name, isn’t what the House 
passed, by any means. It’s rather what the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, Norris of Nebraska, chairman, thought 
the House ought to have passed. 

The House passed a bill to let Henry Ford 
have Muscle Shoals. The Norris committee 
took the House bill and performed a major 
operation. They amputated, in effect, about 
everything below the ears. They left the 
enacting clause, and for Mr. Ford’s proposal 
substituted Mr. Norris’s own measure, which 
is 100 per cent government ownership and 
operation. Under the Norris plan Mr. Ford 
has the same interest in Muscle Shoals as 
John Smith, of Central City, except that Mr. 
Ford pays more taxes than Mr. Smith, and is 
to that extent a larger shareholder in the 
United States. 

As to what will happen when the Senate 
gets the Norris Muscle Shoals bill on Decem- 
ber 3, A has the same right to guess as B. 
But there will be written another chapter 
in the brief but lively history of that tre- 
mendous project. 

Begun under the National Defense Act of 
1916 for the purpose of manufacturing ni- 
trates for use in munitions, this project has 
brought to the front the whole question of 
government relation to power projects. The 
engineering problems of Muscle Shoals, in- 
cluding a pile of concrete constituting the 
greatest dam in the world, are simple com- 
pared to the questions which have grown 
out of this vast project concerning govern- 
mental and industrial policies. There are 
many who believe that the road of na- 
tional water power policy forks at Muscle 
Shoals and that the Government must 
soon choose which road it will follow—one 
leading to government ownership; another to 
a policy of special individual privilege, the 
Henry Ford group; and still another to the 
application of the principles of the Federal 
Water Power Act. 

There is also a fourth group, who favor 
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in such a way as to enable the national banks 
to care for their customers with somewhat the 
same facility that the state banks have now. 

“Generally speaking, I think there is no pro- 
vision in the contemplated legislation which is 
not conservative and which has not been thor- 
oughly tested under varying conditions by the 
operation of institutions under state charters. 

“I cannot see how we can reasonably ex- 
pect the continuance of a national banking 
system, with all of its obvious advantages, 
if, instead of offering competent bankers in- 
centives to enter it, we load them with handi- 


the proposal President Coolidge made in his 
first message to Congress: that before legis- 
lative action the whole subject be referred 
to a joint committee of Congress for further 
consideration of offers, negotiation and rec- 
ommendations. 

Muscle Shoals started on its legislative 
career with every prospect of being legis- 
lated upon as a unique project. But with 
the passing of time the principles embodied 
in the Water Power Act of 1920 have taken 
on increased importance in all discussions 
as to what should be done with this great 
project, and this question is asked: Why 
not apply the same principles to Muscle 
Shoals that are now applied to other power 
projects involving water power belonging to 
the Government? 

The Water Power Act crystallized princi- 
ples formulated years before by President 
Roosevelt. He vetoed bills providing for 
the granting in perpetuity of water power 
rights in streams controlled by the Govern- 
ment; and although Congress passed these 
bills over his vetoes, the general principles 
he set forth as fundamental to a national 
water power policy were finally enacted in 
the law of 1920. 


Our Wartime Nitrate Problem 


"THEY provide for a contract for a term of 
50 years; right of Government to recapture 
the properties at end of period at net invest- 
ment; opportunity for release by lessee (all 
things being equal) at end of term; no tolls 
as profit to Government on use of the water; 
charges for use of water to be for actual 
reimbursement to Government for expendi- 
tures; regulation by Government of the use 
and rates of water power; permits to be is- 
sued by a commission and to be in the gen- 
eral public interest. This commission is made 
up of the Secretaries of War, Agriculture 
and the Interior. 

Under this law twenty-one and one-half 
million horsepower has been applied for, 
and three millions have been actually installed 
or under construction—the actual amount 
constructed during this period being greater 
than in the preceding twenty years, when de- 
velopment was held up by the uncertainties 
of legislation. 

For many years Muscle Shoals had been 
talked of in power circles as a prospect for 
water power second only to Niagara Falls. 
The impetus of the war was necessary, how- 
ever, to make the vision take definite shape. 

The world makes war with nitrogen, for 
nitrogen is the basis of high explosives. For 
years this country had gone to Chile for 
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caps and bind them by laws made fy , 
form to conditions which no longer exist 
question of the passage of this ing leo. 
lation seems to me to be a matter of essa 
importance, and it means quite as much 
the state banks as it does to the nag 
banks, because it involves the preseryatia! 
of the Federal Reserve System. 
“It should not be forgotten that your m. 
tional banker, as an individual, is not 
pelled to do his business under a nat 
charter. It is a very simple matter to convert 
into a state institution.” 


its nitrogen in the shape of nitrate gf 
soda. The mines of Chile are the mog 
extensive and have the cheapest 
ing costs in the world. Water tray. 
portation to the United States is 
Europe had gone further than we in gettj 
nitrogen from the air by fixation, and Ge 
many depended on this process very largely 
The United States had no sooner enter 
the war than there was brought home vividly 
our dependence on Chile. At one time ® 
had 128 vessels in this transport. On top 
this a submarine scare in the Pacific com 
pletely shut off this supply for a time, Thy 
intolerable situation launched the Uni 
States upon a project of fixing nitrogen ffm 
the air with the power at Muscle Shoals, ij 
the process requires enormous quantities) 
power. The National Defense Act of 1? 
had made an appropriation and authorized ii 
building of such plants for the fixation ¢ 
nitrogen, the location of the plants bei 
to the President. Under this authority 
dent Wilson began work at Muscle 
1918. id 
With the end of the war, interest 
Then came the industrial depression of Ii 
and with the exhaustion of the appropriatia 
work on the project was suspended. ~ 
to do with Muscle Shoals?” became at 















some question. The chief of engineers} 
to learn who in the United States wo 
willing to take over the project. 
tory replies were not forthcoming, a 
pects were discouraging. 3 
Under these conditions Henry Fort 
forward with an offer to purchase the 
erty and conduct it along the lines se 
in the proposal which passed the last’ 
This offer from Mr. Ford, coming a4 
when no one else appeared willing t 
out the Government, created @ Sem 
favorable to Mr. Ford’s proposition, 
continues to this day. It made him see 
a benefactor, not to a group, but to the 
The immediate effect, also, of Mime 
offer was to stimulate interest in the? 
Congress renewed the appropriation i 
tinuing construction, and as time ha 
there has been a flood of light thre 
cussion thrown on the whole project. | 
If Muscle Shoals were entirely 
to make nitrate for munitions of Wi 
phase of national defense, and if the 
of power available were of no great 
tance, it is not likely that the quesH 
national policy involved would be@ 
issue before Congress. But our fe 
depends largely on nitrogen for 
facture of fertilizer, and we are JUS 
pendent on Chile for cheap nitrates# 
of peace as we were in time Of Wa 
National Defense Act provided that? 
Shoals should be developed to make} 
for munitions of war and also for 
Also, over and above the amount 
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essary the fixation of nitrates, there 
pe nen oy a surplus available for use 
io wants other forms ot industry. And on the 

r use of this power comes in the ques- 
tion of turning it over to an individual . or 
keeping it under complete government control 
and operation or permitting as use under 
the provisions of the Water Power Act. 

The Ford proposal as approved by the 
House provides for a lease of the power for 
one hundred years, free from any government 
regulation as to price or use of the power. 
There is provision for the manufacture of 
a minimum of 40,000 tons of nitrate per 
year, but the opponents of Mr. Ford argue 
that this is conditioned upon ability to dis- 
pose of the product at a profit; and that 
there is no assurance that if he cannot meet 
the competition of Chile, or if for any rea- 
son he cannot sell at a profit, he will produce 
nitrates for fertilizer. 

Debates in the House of Representatives 
were intense. There were plenty who had 
faith in Mr. Ford’s ability to carry out the 
project and in his motives. Others prophesied 
that great scandal would result from turning 
over to an individual, free from regulation, 
a natural resource of such magnitude belong- 
ing to the public. The result of the vote in 
the House, 227 in favor of the Ford bill, 
with 42 opposed, showed a stronger opposi- 
tion to the Ford proposal than many had 
anticipated. 

A rough analysis of the line-up seemed to 
indicate strong opposition to parting with 
such a resource to any individual, on the 
ground that it is not in accordance with the 
American principle of equal privilege. 

The vote also showed that the farm group 
of the West was sceptical of the value that 
would come from the proposal to manufacture 
fertilizer, both because of the high freight 
rates to their regions and of the likelihood 
of inability to compete with fertilizers from 
Chile. The principal support for the mea- 
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An aerial view 


of the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals on which 5,000 men are now 
working to the end that the job may be finished late next year. 
of three parts, powerhouse, spillway and lock, and measures 4,500 


Dam consists 
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sure came from the South, where there would 
be a prospect of benefits to nearby farm 
areas, and where it was felt the industrial 
activity which Mr. Ford would develop 
would prove a boon to the entire South. 
Real estate within 75 miles of the Muscle 
Shoals project has already been feverishly 
boomed. 

When the House bill reached the Senate, 
it was referred to the Norris committee. 
Here the government-ownership group had 
their inning. What happened has been de- 
scribed. If—and the if is a large one—the 
Senate should endorse Mr. Norris’s view, 
two utterly unlike bills would go to a con- 
ference committee of both Houses, which 
would try to evolve something to go back to 
the Senate and the House. The two measures 
are so contradictory that it is difficuJt to see 
a possible compromise. 


Favors Government Control 


[t IS felt by some that the action of the 
committee in reporting out the bill of its 
chairman may be in large part complimentary 
to its chairman, Senator Norris, of Nebraska. 
For years he has been an advocate of the 
theory of government ownership of the na- 
tion’s water power. He is the father of 
another bill still in committee, providing for 
government ownership and operation of all 
unappropriated water powers of the United 
States from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
Senator Norris’s Muscle Shoals bill, sched- 
uled for Senate action December 3, would 
be a move in the direction of his greater 
project. Surplus water power, after using 
what is necessary for fertilizer, would be dis- 
posed of by the Government, which is au- 
thorized to enter into the business of distribu- 
tion. The Government is also authorized to 
build an auxiliary steam plant; and from op- 
eration of steam plants with coal as fuel, to 
the owning and operating of coal mines, is 
an easy step. The present government bu- 


The Wilson 


feet from bank to bank 
$51,000,000, and in the amount of masonry used—1,260,000 cubic yards—it is the 
biggest project of its kind in the world, eclipsing the Assuan Dam of Egypt 


of the 
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reau, known as the Fixed Nitrogen Research 
Laboratory, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, would have a free hand 
to engage in the manufacture of * nitrates. 
A little further and the Government would 
go from the manufacture of nitrates to fer- 
tilizer, and at once the Government would 
be in the field of competition with private 
enterprise. For these reasons the measure 
is opposed by those who wish to keep gov- 
ernment out of industry. 

There remain to be mentioned that large 
group who take the stand that the principles 
of the Water Power Act can and should 
be applied to the use of the water power 
at Muscle Shoals; and that the purposes of 
the best utilization of the power and the 
manufacture of nitrates are not inconsistent 
with the application of the principles of the 
Water Power Act. They believe, also, that 
an arrangement can be perfected which will 
keep the Government out of the business of 
making nitrates or fertilizers, and that it can 
be done by private enterprise. Different pro- 
posals embodying all or part of these objec- 
tives have been submitted to Congress, but 
none of them has yet reached the floor. 

President Coolidge’s suggestion is receiving 
attention. In his first address to Congress, 
in December, 1923, he referred to the com- 
plex nature of the Muscle Shoals project 
and recommended the appointment by Con- 
gress of a small joint committee to study 
the various offers, conduct negotiations and 
bring in its recommendations. No action has 
been taken on the President’s proposal, but 
interest is increasing in it. A committee 
appointed by the American Engineering Coun- 
cil at the special request of Senator Norris 
to investigate and make recommendations 
as to the Muscle Shoals project gave it as 
their opinion that the recommendation of 
President Coolidge should be adopted. The 
American Chemical Society has also gone on 
record to the same effect. 





Tennessee River. Its estimated cost totals 
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The Mobility of American Business 
By ALFRED PEARCE DENNIS 


Special European Representative, U. S. Department of Commerce 








OME modern seer should write a book 
on the metaphysics of American business. 
The things that seem real to us are 
the things which are reflected on the retina 
of the eye, the things which we can touch, 
taste and handle. These are the real, the 
intelligible things in a universe of change 
and mystery. But back of the watch is the 
watchmaker, and the image of the statue was 
in the brain of the artist before his chisel 
released it from a block of marble. Invisible 
things lie back of the visible and determine 
their existence. Back of the physical lies the 
metaphysical. 

Business we see and know on its material 
side. But what lies back of it all? Thought 
about things is as natural as_ breathing. 
Thought about thought requires effort, mental 
discipline, intellectual grasp. It seems like 
trifling to say that the things which are seen 
are temporal—the everlasting hills, water 
flowing in a thousand streams, pyramids of 
hewn stone, cities built upon a rock—these 
things seem so real, so obvious, so enduring. 
Yet the human mind, capable of spinning the 
gossamers no less than forging the anchors of 
thought, creates out of stuff as unreal as 
the troubled dreams of a sleeper that which 
will outlive the cloud-capped towers, the 
gorgeous palaces. 

Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 


Here I am existing in a world of time and 
space. This is my house, this is my automo- 
bile, these are my books, there are my lands. 
What are they for? They are for me, to 
minister to my pleasure, comfort, enjoyment. 
But what am I for? Here we are up against 
the metaphysics of the individual, or in terms 
of popular slang, my “excuse for living?” 
So in the metaphysics of business—what is 
the meaning of it all? What is it all for? 
What are the invisible propulsive forces 
which lie back of its forward movement? 

Probably no two men would give the same 
answer to the question, but most men would 
say that business derives out of the instinct 
of cupidity just as art derives out of the 
instinct for beauty. If that is true how 
account for the fact that some men are in 
business who have more money than they 
know what to do with. Others, such as the 
electrical genius, Steinmetz, contribute mil- 
lions to the wealth of the world, but them- 








selves live frugally and die poor. Steinmetz 
was first of all an artist. Is it not nearer 
the truth to say that our great businesses 
have developed in response to the restless 
craving and insatiable aspirations of our com- 
plex western civilization? 


Conquering Time and Distance 


HE Germans have an overworked word, 

“zeitgeist,” for which “time spirit” is about 
the closest translation. American business, in 
its development, accurately reflects the time 
spirit. Nicknames, though inadequate, gen- 
erally convey a hint as to some salient quality. 
The Golden Age suggests the fabled human 
contentment of primitive society; the Bronze 
Age suggests a cultural stage in which weap- 
ons and household utensils were fashioned 
of bronze; the Iron Age emphasizes the 
appropriation of iron for making tools; the 
ironic Gilded Age suggests the shams, shows 
and extravagances of modern society. The 





“The North European has no liking for com & 
the Iowa farmer, being on the job, transforms his con 
into hogs, and further concentrates it by rendering the 
fat of the hog into refined lard. In this mobile form 


delivers his corn to the overseas pu 


Age of Mobility is a convenient term to appl 
to our present era of swift movement, 
wildering change, human endeavor volatik 
as the ether, illusive as quicksilver, protem 
in form, civilization on wheels. 

American business today is dominated by 
the mobility complex. In its essence, th 
struggle for mobility is the age-long 
to conquer time and distance. The 
brevity of life and the yearning to get the 
most out of it; the reaction against the dul 
ness of isolation, expressing itself in quid 
communication by land, sea and air. Whit 
Homer calls “the dear love of comrades 
knitting our peoples together, triumphing ove 
the old era of dispersion and 1h 
Sparse populations in a great land, the trad 
less wilderness, the Ishmaelitish early agr 
cultural societies, each man_ struggling i 
himself, no associational effort, no comma 
amusements, no group consciousness, 

Let us take a mile post or two to sho 
how fast we travel. The writer, brought ® 
on a southern plantation seven 
a railroad or postoffice, still vividly reals 
the amount of time and labor put into gettm 
“supper,” a three-hour job for half a doz 
negro servants. Wood to split which ii 
been cut from a distant forest and lat 
riously hauled to the wood pile, water tol 
“toted” from a well in the far corner of 
yard, a kitchen chimney big enough to 
an ox in, a fire laboriously coaxed into a mr 
ing furnace, of which 99 per cent of 
heat went up the chimney and perhaps oF 
thousandth part of the caloric content 
applied to practical cookery. No 
of accumulated human effort to draw 
Slender materials for improvisation 
materials limited almost entirely to the # 
row bourne of the plantation itself. Iie 
expected guests perchance drove up # 
morning a semi-panic ensued as teff 
a run on a bank. Chickens had to 
incontinently “run down” and — 
Grass which today is and tomorrow is 
into the oven. Amusement as i 
and tribal as those of a primitive wie 
hunting, fishing, horseback riding. Soci 
versions still in the ecclesiastical 
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roviding the only object to 
eS tentacles of the social self 
ay aeits to consciousness from an anes- 
thetic the patient asks dully “Where am I? 
How long have I been asleep?” These funda- 
mental questions of human speculation have 
to do with time and space. The writer, after 
going to and fro in the world for many 
is at this moment looking out of the 
window of an office on the ninth floor of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce Building. 
The eye sweeps the 
western segment of 


weapon for conquering time and space. The 
transformation of trainloads of heavy, bulky 
coal into a light volatile gas, that volatile 
gas cunningly distributed as fuel through 
myriads of underground pipes—mobilization, 
concentration, distribution from a _ central 
pool—coal thus rising above the mobility of 
a fluid attaining that of an invisible gas, all 
answering to the demands of a highly keyed, 
intensely occupied civilization demanding in 
its work release from the tedious, time-con- 
suming, humdrum occupations of an earlier age. 

At the appointed 
time the day’s work 





city of Wash- 
oan The three 
most salient objects 
that impinge upon 
the retina are, first, 
an exquisite white 
marble memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln, 
a Greek temple 
reared on the banks 
of the Potomac; 
second, the lofty 
steel masts of the 
Naval Radio Sta- 
tion across the river 
at Arlington; third, 
two huge tanks con- 
taining some mil- 
lions of cubic feet 
of stinking coal gas. 
These three ob- 
jects have a meta- 
physics all their 
own, The Greek 
temple symbolizes 








ends and tens of 
thousands of women 
clerks emerge from 


the great govern- 
ment office build- 
ings. The day’s 


work done, there is 
the evening meal to 
be improvised in a 
home which also an- 
swers to the de- 
mand for a con- 
quest of time and 
space. The modern 
apartment — bed- 
room, kitchenette 
and bath. A turn 
of the gas range 
valve and the fire is 
ready. Foods in 
concentrated form, 
butter, bacon at 
hand, canned vege- 
tables and fruits, 
ice in the refrigera- 








love of country, 
love of beauty and 
the debt we owe the 
past. There is ab- 
solutely nothing new about the sentiment 
which lies back of the structure itself. 
Architecturally the thing is Greek. Neither 
in patriotism, nor love of beauty nor in the 
power of expressing this love in carven stone 
have we made any advance over men who 
lived 2,000 years ago. There is absolutely 
nothing American about the Lincoln Memo- 
rial except the name. ~ 


Shortcuts, the Modern Urge 


HE RADIO masts stand over on the 
heights. Ontology seeks to furnish us with 
an explanation of being—why things are. The 
ontology of the radio masts? A modern 
Italian saw them there before we did, just 
as Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor, sees the 
image of marching troops on the bald face 
of Stone Mountain. On the practical side 
the towers have risen in response to a spirit 
that is preponderantly American. Our impa- 
tience with distance, our fight against time— 
all symbolized in the rising towers flashing 
intelligence across the seas and continents. 
_So, too, of the gas tanks, alien in concep- 
tion, but quintessentially American in the 
adaptation of the old to the new. There 
Was a time when the gas tank was a novelty. 
As the kerosene lamp displaced the tallow 
candle, so illuminating gas made its inroads 
upon the oil lamp. Then came the electric 
light and the impending scrapping of the gas 
tank. Time the destroyer, old age and death 
creeping on, the doom of the gas tank. 
oe in business something may happen that 
on eg come to the individual, the resto- 
oan of lost youth, the conquest of time 
: ae Our onrushing world of business 
aaie ing shortcuts as regards time, abbre- 
ton as regards space—mobility. The gas 
answers to the craving for both. A new 


“Western life runs on high gear’’ 


tor, everything to 
lighten .work, to 
make housekeeping 
an incident rather 
than the chief absorption of the day’s business. 
So as the gas tank, so the refrigerator car, 
a defiance to time and seasons. Fresh semi- 
tropical fruits on northern tables almost be- 
fore the buds begin to swell in the spring, 
Chesapeake Bay 
crabs and Cape Cod 





lobsters landed live 
and crawling on the 
Pacific Coast. All 
these stand in sym- 
bolic relation to our 
age of . mobility. 
Reserves of concen- 
trated, portable en- 
ergy out of which 
we may draw. 

We take the en- 
ergy of cold water 
plunging down 
through dark pipes 
and load the power 


of ten thousand 
horses on_ slender 
wires, carry this 


power hundreds of 
miles and distribute 
it as either heat, 
light or dynamic en- 
ergy. Such is the 
delicacy in distribu- 
tion that the mighty 
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power at one point and distribute it at a 
thousand remote points is working a silent 
revolution in our processes of industrial pro- 
duction. From the standpoint of trade we are 
applying to energy the principles which enable 
the wholesaler to sell cheaper than the re- 
tailer. All this tends to sharpen our com- 
petitive ability in the markets of the world. 

How is all this done? Well, one of the 
secrets we have learned in attaining mobility 
in business is no secret at all when we 
stop to think about it. It is the device 
of transformation. The essence of com- 
merce is movement, the problem of distribu- 
tion is the problem of the free movement 
at’ a minimum expenditure of time and 
money. We have learned that the best way 
to attain this end is through ,transforma- 
tion. Butter is essentially an animal product. 
The cow is a transforming station as between 
coarse vegetable stuffs and highly concen- 
trated animal products. Modern science is 
seeking to cut out the cow and go directly 
to the vegetable kingdom for animal foods. 
Margarine made of vegetable oil sells for 
about half the price of genuine butter, which 
it counterfeits, and answers after a fashion 
the human craving for animal fat. 

Some day, in much the same way, we may 
cut out the furnace and boiler and get power 
direct from coal at the mines. 


The Romance of Exchange 


N IMMENSE stride was taken in the 

movement of goods through the invention 
of money. Money is a medium of exchange 
just as a freight car is a medium for the move- 
ment of goods from one place to another. 
Primitive man, in his ignorance of the func~- 
tion of money, swapped goods with his 
neighbor and actually delivered an extra sheep 
or ox over to the hand of his customer in 
order to balance his transaction. 

There is the movement of money itself, 
tangible, intrinsic values, such as silver and 
gold. The Jews of the Middle Ages, perse- 
cuted largely because of their wealth, learned 
to make wealth invisible and to give it mo- 
bility by inventing 
bills of exchange. 
Wealth, which rep- 
resents accumu- 
lated goods or the 
fruits of human la- 
bor, may be trans- 
mitted thousands of 
miles by the passage 
of a scrap of paper 
through the mails 
or flashed under the 
ocean by cable or- 
der. Our banking 
system is a response 
to the human de- 
mand for assistance 
in creating wealth 
and also for the 


quick transfer of 
wealth through 
paper symbols 


which we call checks 
or drafts. 

The lowa farmer 
finds his home mar- 
ket glutted with 





power of Niagara bi % corn, but there is a 
may be made to “Time is nothing to the oriental’ food shortage in 
drill a defective northern Europe. 


tooth in a dentist’s 

office 500 miles away. So it is we not only 
apply new-found power to movement, but 
we have learned to move power over a wire 
and to- transmit thought without a wire 
through the ether. The ability to generate 


Corn is bulky. It 
costs money to get a carload of corn from 
the farmer’s bins to the station, overland to 
the sea and overseas to the European cus- 
tomer. Besides the north European has no 
liking for corn. The Iowa farmer, being onto 
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his job, transforms his corn into hogs. He fur- 
ther concentrates it by rendering the fat of the 
hog into refined lard. In this concentrated 
or mobile form he delivers his corn to the 
overseas purchaser. 

No purely agricultural country ever became 
rich and prosperous until it learned the 
science of conferring mobility upon farm 
products. The Nile Valley from antique 
times was given over to the raising of per- 
ishable stuffis—leeks, onions, water buffaloes. 
The wealth of the country remained station- 
ary, with a population in the nineteenth 
century perhaps no greater than in the days 
of the Pharaohs. Egyptian agriculture at- 
tained mobility through cotton. Thus the 
labor of an entire family for a season was 
transformed into a bale of cotton, capable 
of being loaded on ships and transported to 
the far ends of the earth. Agriculture, thus 
having attained mobility, poured wealth into 
the country and two human beings were able 
to live in the Nile Valley where only one 
was able to exist before. 

Denmark as an agricultural country may 
be visualized as a great transforming station, 
as an agricultural laboratory in which coarse, 
cheap farm products are distilled into fine 
concentrated foods, transformations which 
thus confer upon the fruits of the soil the 
quality of mobility. Coarse American corn, 
cheap Russizn barley, hay from the desolate 
moors of Jutland, are fed to cattle, and 
transformed into concentrates such as milk, 
butter, cheese. Skimmed milk, fed in turn 
to hogs, reappears in more concentrated form 
as bacon on London breakfast tables. The 
prosperity of the country depends upon 
transformation and mobility. 

We transform goods just as we transform 
energy. We give goods portability, mobility. 
We apply to the distribution of goods the 
same principles as in distributing energy. 


The world of fact as revealed by human 
science is more vivid than the world of 
thought as set down on paper. The sea is 
the mightiest instrument in the civilization 
of mankind. The art of general money- 
making is a very modern idea. Ancient trades 
were individual and particular. They were 
a mystery to the outsider who held them 
in contempt. To fight for the king, to enter 
the church, these were the honorable busi- 
nesses of life. Trade itself was considered 
mean, sordid, tedious. Beyond the narrow 
bounds of the village mart trade was diffi- 
dent and afraid. There were pirates and 
highwaymen and even among the cultured 
Romans the word that meant foreigner also 
meant enemy. To the difficulty of transport- 
ing goods was added the difficulty of trans- 
ferring capital. In early society cattle were 
the media of exchange just as tobacco was 
accepted as common currency by the hardy 
colonists who settled in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. Where a man once had to balance 
business transactions in cows or tobacco he 
may now do it forthwith by sending a piece 
of paper through the mails or by flashing 
a cash settlement across continents and 
oceans by wire. 

Mobility, swiftness of transport, have come 
to be the indices of western industrial civili- 
zation. The more complex life becomes the 
more intense its dissatisfactions. Occidental 
civilization becomes impatient with time and 
distance. Time is nothing to the oriental. 
Time grows more precious just as manners 
grow steadily worse as we travel from east 
to west. 

Occidentals haven’t the leisure for cere- 
monial politeness. Business requires short 
cuts. American advertisers are now clip- 
ping a letter or two from ancient and hon- 
orable words that have come down from the 
Greeks and ancient Britons. Western life 
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runs on high gear. 

of communication to which the answer js 
the telegraph, telephone, swiftly darting a 
planes and Twentieth Century traing 
lethargic ox yielded to the faster stems. 
horse on our highways and the horse jg 
to the swift motor car. Rapi 
transportation for the millions. The 
onist in the epic, having become the 








Protag. 
man in the world, is hourly —a = 


His name is like to outlive Julins 
Caesar. All of which gives some little Point 
to Ruskin’s bitter epigram on the PUrposes 
of civilized man: “Whatever we have—to ge 
— Wherever we are—to go somewher 
else.” 

Humanity pushing, stumbling, 
forward—life fermenting, boiling over, cour. 
ing through new channels. The od 
western civilization beats high, rivalries ap 
keener, the pace quicker. We work fast an 
travel faster and it is as difficult to establig 
equilibrium as it is to deal with qui 
The successful peoples have moved westwani 
The successful westerners are the peo- 
ples who have ever been able to think inte. 
nationally in terms of both business and 
philanthropy. An earthquake occurs & 
Japan. The first idea is one of succor a 
help, the dominant impulse is philanthronk 
but commercial questions crowd on the hee 
of philanthropy. Can the ships sail? © 
the banks open? Has the warehoused gi 
been destroyed? How much American im 
ber, structural steel and copper will be needel 
for reconstruction? 

Mobility breaks down old creeds, destroys 
exclusiveness. The mobility of the modem 
American, whether in moving himself, ts 
goods, or the instrumentalities for their pr 
duction, is protean, astounding. It is th 
salient characteristic of our business today, 
the clue to American business that is yet tobe. 


Filene’s Idea, Will It Come, and When! 


Discussed by Jesse Isidor Straus, Bruce Barton, Lew Hahn, W. C. D’Arcy, H. M. Henderson, 
Dalton F. Schwartz and R. K. Leavitt 


ARELY has Tue Nation’s Business printed an article 
R which has aroused as much interest as did E. A. Filene’s 
“Mass Buying and Mass Selling, Too” in the September 

As president of William Filene’s Sons Company, of 
Boston, Mr. Filene can write authoritatively on any subject that 


number. 


touches retail merchandising. 


Mr. Filene predicted great combinations of department stores 
which, by concentrating their purchasing powers, would be able 
to buy and to sell more cheaply. To the manufacturer he held 
out a promise of a steadier market for his goods, to the consumer, 
a prospect of lower prices backed by the guarantee of a great 
But to the makers of nationally adver- 


retailing organization. 


Can’t Kill the Small Merchant 


R. FILENE’S article deals with many 

sides of a subject which I know is en- 
gaging much attention within the department 
store field, and he has thought out and re- 
duced to logical conclusions ideas which in- 
terest us all. 

Personally, it has been my opinion for 
some time that we are entering upon an era 
of tremendous consolidations in the depart- 
ment store field, so that in general I am sub- 
Stantially in agreement with Mr. Filene’s 
article. 

I think without a doubt that the processes 
of amalgamating great department stores will 


tised brands, he was less optimistic. 
Watch your step. Against such a combination of buying powt 

as I suggest, you cannot hope to keep prices at any 

level by the creation of a wide “consumer demand.” The adver 

tised goods must meet the unadvertised goods. 


To them he said in effect: 


The comment caused by the Filene article has been wide 


retailer. 


proceed pretty steadily over a period of years, 
and I believe that these consolidations are 
going to prove successful wherever the nec- 
essary good management can be provided. 

If there is a weakness in Mr. Filene’s arti- 
cle, it is that it is premised upon a well-nigh 
perfect type of management. This faith does 
credit to Mr. Filene and to our craft, but the 
actual problem of building the kind of man- 
agement which can successfully operate a 
far-reaching chain of huge department stores 
will prove a difficult problem. Things will 
not work out smoothly for the department 
store chain. 

In this country we have for many years 
carried an almost blind confidence in the 


varied. Some have agreed; some have criticised. 
men have approved and have found fault. 
said that Mr. Filene would bring them under the thumb of the 
Retailers have said that the writer was only seal 
visions. But all were aroused. Here, then, is a election of 
comment from men of various callings: 


\ j } tis ink 
Manufacturers have 


ability of big business to provide economic 
management and reduced operating costs. h 
this light it is interesting to study the addres 
made by Professor Copeland, Director d 
the Bureau of Business Research of the Gné 
uate School of Business Administratiea 
Harvard University before the Controlles 
Congress of the National Retail Dry Good 
Association in convention in St. ‘ 
June 16-18. Professor Copeland 
remarks upon careful studies that have beet 
made over a period of years in the depat 
ment store field as well as im the 1 
shoe trade, retail grocery trade and the wa 
sale grocery business. He pi ad 
to show that in these lines the 










It demands swiftness 
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operating cost to volume increased with 


These figures Professor Copeland rein- 
forced with a statement to the effect that an 
investigation of the cost of operating in the 


field has shown what appears to be 
we: condition among the bankers. 
Of course, this does not mean that the 


smaller business can undersell the larger, be-. 


r outlet for merchandise can 

ey te tc better advantage and can 

undersell smaller competitors even 

while suffering the handicap of a higher over- 

head percentage. But, Professor Copeland’s 

address is interesting, especially in the light 

of the growing disposition to make department 
store operation a still larger enterprise. 

It would be interesting if THe NATION’s 
Business could secure another article from 
someone familiar with the situation, discuss- 
ing the possible effects of department store 
chains upon smaller individually operated 
stores. 

Personally, I feel the greatest confidence 
that no matter how large department store 
chains may become, and no matter how suc- 
cessful and effective the management that will 
be developed, the smaller merchant, operat- 
ing as an individual, will never lose his field. 
In the retail business we have psychological 
conditions. We have the human element on 
both sides of the counter; and the smaller 
merchant who is personally on the ground in 
his store, meeting his trade, extending his per- 
sonal influence directly to his employes, in 
my judgment will always be successful so 
long as he keeps up-to-daic, knows his mer- 
chandise and his trade, and operates with a 
decent degree of conservatism to build the 
good-will of his business, and above all things 
to give his personal touch to his store opera- 
tions, which retail merchandising requires per- 
haps more than any one thing. 

Lew Haun, 
Managing Director, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 


Plan Would Disrupt Production 


[4M READY to give three prolonged cheers 
* for Mr. Filene’s basic assumption that it 
is the duty of everyone connected with any 
phase of distribution to reduce the spread be- 
tween production cost and the cost to the con- 
sumer. As one of the staff of a manfacturer 
engaged in selling superior quality, trade- 
marked goods, largely to department stores, I 
heartily aplaud Mr. Filene’s prediction that 
mass buying will put advertised brands to the 
“service test” and that such brands will suc- 
ceed in so far as they are actually better than 
unadvertised. But as a private citizen, and 
pretending to reflect the attitude neither of 
my profession nor of my firm, I take the 
liberty of disagreeing with one or two of Mr. 
Filene’s conclusions. 
_In the first place I do not think Mr. Filene 
gives himself and the millions of others en- 
gaged in the various processes of distribution 
the credit to which their efforts of the last few 
decades entitle them. For to them, equally 
with the manufacturer, belongs the credit for 
life easier for you and me and John 
camaaae hy >, shelter, clothing and 
€Ss, 1 judged not in terms of 
dollars but of effort, is lower today than dur- 
ing the last quarter of the last century. 
mill operative works less hours per day 


now than he did in the eighties. he 
zhties, he gets better 
yn and he has a motorcycle. The carpenter 


inist are similarly better rewarded 

for less hours of toil and have Fords. The 
ag — spends Saturday afternoons, when 

aa would have been toiling, on the 
unicipal golf links. The executive spends all 


except Saturday afternoons on the only 
slightly less crowded links of his own club. 
We are all of us getting a good deal more now 
than we were forty years ago, for less sweat., 
fret and worry. 

Why? Because, say we, and I assume Mr. 
Filene will agree with us, mass production, 
which brings necessities, conveniences and 
even luxuries within the reach of everybody, 
has to a very large extent been made possible 
by improved methods of distribution. 

That these methods of distribution are 
costly is undeniable. That they are too costly 
is also true, for they are capable of vast im- 
provement. But it is well to bear in mind 
that distribution has made manufacturing less 
expensive partly by carrying some of its bur- 
dens. Storage, insurance, and interest on slow- 
moving goods are less conspicuous items in 
manufacturing costs today, because a part 
of the money which they used to eat up has 
been charged against speeding up distribution. 
Sales and advertising, by doing mere work, 
have enabled the purchasing department to 
buy supplies in bulk for less, and the produc- 
tion department to fashion them in quantities 
into finished goods for less. A not incon- 
siderable part of the cut in cost of manufac- 
turing goods may be traced directly to more 
elaborate and energetic distribution. 

It seems to me that Mr. Filene uninten- 
tionally concedes this point, and indeed 
inadvertently gives his whole case against ad- 
vertised goods away when he says “they will 
succeed just as far as they are better goods 
at less price, and they will fail if they are 
simply better advertised goods.” (The italics 
are mine.) 

Mr. Filene implies that many goods now 
sell successfully not because they are cheaper, 
or even because they are better, but because 
they are “better advertised.” 

Now the reason advertised brands are suc- 
cessful is because they are easier, and hence 
more profitable, for the retailer to sell. And 
the reason they are easier to sell is that people 
want them because they are more economical 
to buy, either in terms of dollars and cents or 
in terms of convenience, reliability or some 
other satisfaction. 

If mass buying and mass selling can substi- 
tute for nationally advertised brands, store 
brands yielding the consumer as much in satis- 
faction for the same amount of sweat, fret 
and worry, then by all means let us have mass 
buying and mass selling. 

I want, however, to point out one feature 
of Mr. Filene’s proposal which I think de- 
serves careful consideration in the light of our 
discussion of the relation of distribution to 
manufacturing costs. 

Mass buying, as Mr. Filene outlines it, 
would undoubtedly cut down the cost of dis- 
tributing goods, but it is at least questionable 
whether it would not do so at the cost of in- 
creased burdens upon manufacturing. 

Mr. Filene believes that mass buying will 
tend to equalize production over a period of 
time and to cut production costs. Might it 
not conceivably have just the opposite effect? 

If there is anything which our present 
elaborate distribution system has done for 
production, it is to make demand steadier, 
requirements more easily calculable and opera- 
tion more economical. Particularly has ad- 
vertising been a steadying factor for the 
manufacturer. By advertising he literally 
buys a good will which he can count on with 
a fair degree of certainty to result in steady 
sales for him. And the more people whose 


‘good will he has bought, the steadier his 


volume, all other things being equal, for the 
law of average operates in his favor. 
The great and increasing number of manu- 
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facturers who are advertising to the ultimate 
consumer is one proof of this. Another is 
the trend toward direct selling by the manu- 
facturer to the retail trade. The more evenly 
distributed are any manufactarer’s customers, 
the more evenly distributed will be his sales. 
Conversely the more eggs he has in one basket, 
the harder hit he is if that basket breaks. 
Now mass buying, as Mr. Filene outlines 
it, would tend to take from the manufacturer 
all the advantages of an evenly distributed 


demand. It would substitute for his own con- 


sumer good will the good will of various large 
groups of consumers toward store brands. it 
forces him to put a far larger percentage of 
his eggs in fewer baskets, and in baskets over 
which he has no control. It would place his 
purchases and his production each season at 
the mercy of a comparatively few large 
buyers, the unexpected defection of any one 
of whom might well be a serious, even a 
disastrous, blow to him. 

While it may well be urged that the better 
baskets do not break, and that the right kind 
of buyers do not leave a manufacturer without 
just cause, yet at least there are many oppor- 
tunities for perfectly honest disagreements 
between buyer and seller. 

Against the possible loss involved in a. 
sudden, unexpected idleness of plant and labor 
and an inability to use raw materials acquired 
in the expectation of a normal volume of busi- 
ness, the manufacturer must either protect 
himself by acquiring a larger margin of profit 
than usual or suffer the consequences. In 
either case the cost of production would be 
appreciably increased. It is a question 
whether it might not be increased by the un- 
certanties of such a method of production to 
a point where the consumer would pay rela- 
tively more for the manufacturer’s product 
bought under a store brand than he had pre- 
viously paid for the same product under a 
nationally-known brand. 

In brief, then, I believe that Mr. Filene 
does not give our present elaborate distribu- 
tion system credit for its part in making goods 
cheaper and better; that while he will allow - 
that “better advertised” goods are easier to 
sell, he does not admit that they are so be- 
cause they are relatively more satisfactory to 
the consumer; and lastly that mass buying 
would have a harmful tendency to unsteady 
the process of production, with consequent 
increase in the final cost of goods to you, to 
me and to John Doe. 

R. K. Leavitt, 

Advertising Manager, “Onyx” Hosiery, Inc. 


What About the Manufacturer? 


R. FILENE’S authority is admitted. His 
experience is valuable, his contact is 
world-wide, and his sales and merchandising 
strategy has in many instances been proven. 
However, to my mind his article is very 
largely an ideal of an expected evolution 
based on the peculiarities and necessarily self- 
ish viewpoint of the department store exec- 
utive, be he big or little. While Mr. Filene 
attempts to reconcile this coming era to the 
advantage and satisfaction of the manufac- 
turer, he minimizes that man’s point of view 
and objective, and therefore throws the sug- 
gestion into the realm of controversy. 
The chain store is fundamentally sound, 
and its mass buying as confined to the field 
of grocery stores and Woolworth’s and the 


. like naturally is going to succeed. The ele- 


ment of merchandising in these stores is 
very largely a matter of mechanics. The 
buyer walks in and does his own selling. The 
store is a convenience and merely a ware- 
house. Naturally costs are low. 

In the large department store of the future 
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as represented by Mr. Filene’s chain pic- 
ture, the elements of merchandising on the 
part of the store must be improved on the 
present in order to accommodate the move- 
ment of the volume he anticipates; and to 
accomplish this he may pay more than he 
figures to pay for the ability to move these 
goods. In this event his expected reduction 
in costs is very problematical. 

Today we have the merchandise problem 
to reckon with that is summed up in what 
we may call the immediate views of the 
buyer. Every store and manufacturer has 
very largely prompted the public to buy from 
hand to mouth, buy by styles or unusual ser- 
vice. The manufacturer has multiplied his 
troubles by as’.ing the dealer to buy spar- 
ingly and promote turnover. At one and the 
same time he kills his volume, which Mr. 
Filene thinks with the new arrangement will 
be promoted. 

But the manufacturer may not want to be 
thrown at the mercy of this “millennium.” 
This quick-buying, limited stock has some 
physical difficulties surrounding it that do 
not altogether fit in with the idea of Mr. 
Filene. The day will never come when indi- 
vidual managerial capacity will overcome the 
individual initiative and cleverness represented 
by the personality of the average merchant. 
Every year sees old methods tumble down 
because of some innovation which, when in- 
troduced, seems to be very obvious; but it is 
vitalized by the brain power, the initiative of 
an individual. Mr. Filene may be that indi- 
vidual in a big way who is going to foretell 
of the future in retailing; but even if his pre- 
scription is 100 per cent perfect, there is no 
thinking man who will concede that advertis- 
ing will suffer because tactics are changed. 
Advertising is elastic, and its force will an- 
swer to the will of the mind that is big enough 
to utilize it. 

W. C. D’Arcy, 


President, D’Arcy Advertising Company. 
Other Ways of Cutting Costs 


M® FILENE’S views are interesting and 
stimulating always, and he is forward- 
looking. I am not in entire agreement with 
him in his prognosis as to method, though 
there can be no gainsaying the fact that the 
cost of retail distribution to the consumer 
is higher than would appear necessary. Part 
of this cost is the result of consumer de- 
mand, viz: modern buildings, expensive loca- 
tions, frequent deliveries, credit accommoda- 
tions, return privileges, unwillingness to carry 
small packages, staffs adequate to meet the 
peak of an irregular load curve. 

Part is the result also of the twentieth cen- 
tury society demand for employer respon- 
sibility in a variety of ways—sickness insur- 
ance, death benefits, plant restaurants run 
at a loss, summer camps, industrial training, 
and last but by no means least, excessive taxa- 
tion, federal, state and municipal. 

Costs in distributive enterprises must be 
reclassified in order to give a true picture, 
one just to the industry. As a manufacturer 
bases his cost on raw materials plus cost of 
fabrication and assembling, so should a dis- 
tributor. The latter’s raw materials are the 
merchandise he buys, to which he adds a 
variety of services, which services might be 
likened to the fabricating and assembling 
processes of a manufacturer. 

Department stores are service institutions. 
They are filling a social need and are thriving. 
They will continue to thrive only as long as 
they adequately perform their functions. 
Their success has been due to quantity buy- 
ing and selling such as the smaller and spe- 
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cialized distributing units of a generation or 
two ago could not do. 

Whether this evolution will be along the 
lines indicated by Mr. Filene I do not know. 
A more even demand, a reduction in the va- 
riety of merchandise stocked, integrated de- 
partments in chains, would all tend, as Mr. 
Filene says, to reduce the cost of distribu- 
tion; so, however, would the standardization 
of clothing and the standardization of all hu- 
man requirements; but we are not yet ready 
to be Robots. 

Combination in manufacturing plants has 
for years been in progress. Combination in 
distributing organizations is in its infancy, and 
the latter has the advantage over the former 
that it cannot conceivably be in restraint of 
trade and should, therefore, in some form or 
other, proceed and succeed. 


Jesse Istpor Straus, 
Of R. H. Macy & Company. 


Too Much Power for Retailers 


‘ROM the viewpoint of distribution, the 
theory of “Mass Buying and Mass Sell- 
ing, Too,” as discussed by Mr. Edward Filene 
in the September issue of THe NarIon’s 
BUSINESS, would be excellent; but only from 
that point of view. While this theory may 
sound practical to the public ear, the real re- 
sults are only evident to the manufacturer. 

Should the development of large depart- 
ment store chains become a reality during the 
next decade, the larger part of the merchans- 
ing of this country will be in the hands of a 
few all-powerful groups. They will be 
able to control the manufacturing and the 
distribution. 

Since the purchasing for the same depart- 
ments of all the stores will be in the hands 
of one merchandise man, his buying power 
will be great. One, or perhaps a few, manu- 
facturers’ entire produciton can easily be con- 
sumed. Where a manufacturer’s entire pro- 
duction is consumed by one firm, he is abso- 
lutely at the mercy of that merchandise buyer. 
This has been the sad discovery of many 
manufacturers. The manufacturer no longer 
makes the price; the buyer makes the price. 
Should he fail to meet this price, the buyer 
will simply seek another who will meet it. 
This leaves the first manufacturer without 
business. Because he has relied on this firm, 
he has entirely relinquished his former con- 
nections; the natural consequence will be a 
serious curtailment of operations, resulting 
in the disruption of his organization. 

Inasmuch as buyers are constantly chang- 
ing, this manufacturer will never know when 
another buyer may replace the present buyer, 
who may not look favorably upon his product. 

Mr. Filene’s idea of cooperation between 
the manufacturer and the distributor sounds 
very practical. But when and where has a 
manufacturer found a merchandise buyer who 
was willing to cooperate with the manufac- 
turer? The manufacturer means nothing more 
to him than a means to an end. Buyers never 
have confidence in the market; they are al- 
ways looking for a drop in prices. On the 
slightest indication of inactive business they 
will absolutely cease buying without antici- 
pating even a portion of their needs. When 
seasons open and business takes a stride, they 
expect the manufacturer to have the mer- 
chandise on the shelf ready for them, should 
they want it. To the sharp-shooter, mer- 
chandise on the shelf means an opportunity 
to buy at a sacrifice; the manufacturer with- 
out profit, the distributor with a double 
profit. 

Without advance orders manufacturers can- 
not operate. When industries cease to op- 


erate, the masses are without wor 
buying power is cut off. When the hata 
power of the masses is cut off, with whom 
these stores expect to do business? %, 
first to take up pessimism and forecast busi. 
ness depression are department store 
Let us suppose that “Mass Buyj 
Mass Selling, Too” will slightly reduce 
cost of living; one of the first results vil 
be the reduction of the consumer’s 
power. The manufacturer will have to 
his distributor’s price, the result being wag 
reduction. Workers and manufacturers 
have to work feverishly for an 
while a few will have the lion’s share 
struggling to maintain the highly 
machine for mass buying and mass 
Without a doubt the wastes of disi 
are far greater than the wastes of 
turing; and steps endeavoring to 
these wastes are indeed commendable, 
should we undermine the nation’s 
by placing the control into the hands of a fey? 
There are undoubtedly less drastic reforms 
which could reduce the wastes in our 
tem of distribution without completely rey. 
lutionizing the entire present business system, 


Datton F. Schwartz, 
Of F. Schwartz & Son, Maker of Dick 
Manly Clothes for Boys. 


Advertising Is a Cheapener 


I HAVE no doubt that the development 
which he predicts will come to pass; @ 
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current mefchandising history seems to point 
in that direction. People wili buy where they 
can be bést and most cheaply served, and th 
chain store shows no sign of having reachel 
its ultimate goal in any line. 

I agree with him, too, that under the stres 
of such competition certain advertising ling 
will fall. They should fall. If advertising 
is ever merely a device for marketing a 
average article at an advanced price, then 
is an economic waste and should be ¢lim 
nated. But advertising in its better aspecs 
is very much more than this. It is a cheap 
ener of merchandising costs and thus a pr 
ducer of higher values. It is an educator, 
also—a broadener of tastes and a creator 0 
wholesome new habits. 

The educator and the leader are worthy 0 
their hire, and the right kind of 
goods need not fear any development that 
makes for economy in modern advertising. 

BRUCE BARTON, 
Of Barton, Durstine & Osborm. 


Will Individuality Die? 


HAVE been hoping for some time tht 

such a thought would be expressed bj 
some of the leading distributors, the omly¢ 
jection apparently in the minds of many 
the possibility of the losing of indivi 
when absorbed by the larger organization. 

In the large cities the individuality bs 
ceased to be much of a factor, while mn # 
smaller cities it is still a primary assey # 
though after the founders have passed 0 
the reputation rather than the 
is what keeps such an institution before tte 
public. 

To my mind the advertising departme 
would be the only difficult one to handle. 
we see in all of the smaller cities, the cant 
advertising” for chain stores which & 
out from headquarters in many cases is & 
tirely valueless to the local store, af 
one guiding head would be of m value 
originating; and then the local advertises 
could assimilate it to the local needs 

H. M. HeNnpERSON) — 
President, The Henderson-Hoyt Company. 
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A Business Innocent Abroad 


He Gets Homesick for an American 
Pullman Car and “‘George”’ 


By HENRY SCHOTT 


‘ve of Europe and introduced his cars 
eli seston’ of in America, he would 
have been canonized and Saint Pullman would 
now have a place in the calendar. Fred 
Harvey's hotels and dining cars would have 
given him an earldom, and any number of 
our railway presidents and other executives 
would have been knighted had they operated 
on this side of the Atlantic. To appreciate 
the comforts of American railway travel I 
‘ had to take a six months’ course in Italy, 
Austria and Hungary—to learn the difference 
between riding and being ridden. 

An important part of my later years 
has been spent in Pullmans and dining 
cars and I was one of those who knew “ser- 
vice,” paid for it and expected to have it. I 
knew not only the Pullman conductors, but the 
porters and the dining-car stewards and, if 
called upon, I could give the train conductor 
and the engineer timely and valuable as- 
sistance at almost any point on the road. In 
fact, I came to regard myself as an authority 
on service. 

I was fully aware if we pulled into Cash- 
ville four minutes late or if they had put the 
new club car on the second section. Let ’em 
try to run the wash room without enough hot 
water, or have the broiled whitefish a little 
overdone or underdone, and I never hesitated 
for a second to tell them exactly what I 
thought about that kind of a service on the 
part of what considered itself a first-class 
road and it was no wonder there was a preju- 
dice against the railroads when you consid- 
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ered what the traveling public had to put up 
with, and when they were building cars why 
didn’t they make provision to permit at least 
twenty men to shave, bathe, shampoo and 
take their morning exercise all at one time and 
place! 

And everybody would say I was right and 
one-half of us would decide to speak to our 
personal friend Mr. Driver, the president of 
the road, while the others would take it upon 
themselves to bring the matter to the personal 
attention of their old golf partner, Mr. Billett, 
the passenger traffic vice-president. Then to 
the club car with just time for a cigar and 
the morning papers. “George” would have 
my bags in the vestibule ready for the redcap. 


The Rude Awakening via Europe 


YE, SIR, I rarely met a railway executive 

without telling him, in the kindness of my 
heart and in the interest I felt in his deserved 
progress, where his service fell down and 
where it could be improved; how important 
it was for the roads to cultivate to the full- 
est degree the personal contact it had with 
the traveling public. They all said I was right 
and that they would try to improve, 
and -thanked me for my interest, and I 
felt I had done a good deed, a kindly 
act for that day at least. 

So I began my travels on European 
railways. I had been here before, but 
my railway journeys had been short and 
minor incidents; this time it was from 
one country to another. Now after six 
months I feel that as a self-respecting 
man I owe an apology, or at least an 
explanation, to about 40 per cent of the 
railway passenger executives and em- 
ployes, Pullman conductors and porters, 
dining-car stewards and waiters, station 
porters, gatemen and ticket takers of 
the American railway systems for things 
i have said and thought about them. 


“If George M. Pullman had introduced his 
cars in Europe instead of in America, he 
would have been canonized and Saint Pull- 
man would now have a place in the calendar” 








They are an able, gentle, friendly lot of 
men who do their work well. The cars they 


operate are clean—clean and convenient. The 
food is good and is decently served, and a 
passenger with a bread and milk digestion is 
not forced to buy thick vegetable soup, boiled 
beef and horseradish sauce, stewed dump- 
lings, brown potatoes, peas and cheese or 
cake, or do without. And towels, and a place 
to shave—bright-polished metal wash stands— 
towels—-more than one for every car! Saint 
Pullman! 

In America you can take a train from St. 
Louis to New York, or from Chicago to Seat- 
tle by arriving at the station ten seconds be- 
fore starting time. Here, if you're going a 
hundred miles from Rome or Vienna, you plan 
te be on hand thirty or forty minutes before 
the train starts and at that you may scramble 
for a seat and not get it. 

There’s an example, an experience, a lesson 
or a warning—whatever you want to call it— - 
of a well-meaning American on an overnight 
journey in Southern Europe. Read it and 
never again harbor an unkind thought about 
the worst the United States can offer. 

We are at Taormina, at the foot of Mt. 
Aetna in Sicily, and we want to go to Naples 
on the mainland. Very simple matter to go 
to the hotel porter and order two first-class 
tickets with compartment; any child could 
do that. The sleeping car is sold out for 
five days to come, he says, but he’ll telephone 
to headquarters in Messina and see if there 
is a cancellation. He does telephone and 
within a day or two has some definite infor- 
mation—there has been no cancellation. 


First Class Standing Room 


Wwe THEN, says the American who 
knows all about railroads from the pas- 
sengers’ viewpoint, why doesn’t the passenger 
department deadhead three or four sleepers 
to the end of the line and take care of the 
travel north. The porter doesn’t know why, 
but if four or five days more or less makes 
a difference why not take the sleeping car at 
Messina—always a string of them there going 
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north; you'll have comfortable seats to 
Messina, cross on the ferry. to Reggio on the 
mainland, step right into your sleeper and 
wake up in Naples at 10 in the morning. 

He was in error about comfortable seats to 
Messina. We had first-class tickets, calling 
for seats, but we got not even second-class 
seats. No seats at all; we stood in a corri- 
dor—stood with many others while conductor, 
collectors, guards, inspectors, minor train of- 
ficials and more energetic passengers walked 
on our nice new shoes. We would not be 
irritated—nobody else was. A matter of two 
hours and we'd be in our sleeper at Messina. 

It was dark when we were ferried across the 
Straits of Messina. There stood our train 
for the north and there stood one sleeping 
car already filled. And did the outraged trav- 
eling public then and there demand its rights 
and insist that not a wheel of that train move 
until the necessary sleeping cars were imme- 
diately provided? Not even a suggestion of 
a complaint or irritation. Like nice little sheep 
they climbed right into the waiting day coaches 
and proceeded to bed themselves down for the 
night in the aisles, for the seats had long been 
taken. 


Out for the Morning Wash-up 


I COULD see that happening in America, and 
I could also see the passengers, after 
having disposed of the bodies of the train 
crew, taking that little train all 
apart and stacking it up neatly 
along the right of way, while 
the committee on resolutions 
was demanding that the gover- 
nor send the militia immediately 


Here, as I said, they only busied 
themselves finding a place in 
the aisle not in the main line of 
march. 

During the first four or five 
hours of the night I had per- 
sonal conversations with the 
conductor and he grew more 
and more interested. It was 
about half past 12 in the morn- 
ing when he signaled me to fol- 
low him. Grabbing my little 
trunk I trotted through three 
cars, careful to step on as few 
as possible of the aisle pas- 
sengers. He stopped and 
nodded toward a closed and cur- 
tained compartment. Then he 
made hastily for the other end of the car, 
where he stopped and watched me. I waved 
a bill at him and suggested he wait around 
while I broke into the black room. I opened 
the door, turned on the light and there in 
this first-class compartment of six seats lay 
two large fat young men while women and 
children were strewn over the floor in the 
corridors. 

No, this I could not imagine in out coun- 
try, nor could I conceive of a conductor who 
would permit it. 

They seemed somewhat hurt, or at least 
annoyed, when I threw my trunk in and told 
them to move themselves as three important 
guests were about to occupy half of the room. 
After consulting in low tones they decided to 
let me live. I opened a window and dreamed 
of the hardships of travel on American rail- 
ways. One of these two men carried a gov- 
ernment pass. 

Somewhere .along~5 in the morning the 
train stopped’ and -there was an - outpouring 
of -passengers toward one end of the plat- 
form. I joined them, supposing they were go- 
ing for a few scoops full of fresh air, but 
again I was wrong. They dodged into a 


long shed near the station, where there were 
rows of hydrants and basins, where for a few 
cents you bought the privilege of washing 
face and hands. Most of the passengers car- 
ried their own towels; all Italians carry combs 
day and night. Such are the lavatory accom- 
modations provided by the railways in South- 
ern Europe. There was a wash room in our 
car, but no human being would consider using 
such a filthy hole. 

Some one may think this experience was ex- 
ceptional. Perhaps. I know the train was 
exceptional in its importance—an express from 
the tip of the Italian boot to Rome and there 
connecting with Vienna. My first-class ticket, 
without sleeping car, but with the privilege of 
using part of an aisle, half way, cost me a little 
more per mile than first-class fare at home, 
including all the rights of a free-born Ameri- 
can citizen to complain about the service. 













“We're -going to 
get back that 
schaol teacher 
trade, and the 
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And while we are on the subject of sleep- 
ing cars they have fixed the amount of the 
tip to be paid the conductor, who also acts 
as porter and waiter, bringing your coffee to 
your compartment in the morning. You are 
by posted rule of the sleeping-car company 
asked to pay the conductor-porter-waiter 10 


per cent of your combined railway- and 
sleeping-car fares. Example: Railway fare, 
$17.00 plus sleeping-car fare, $4.00, equals 
$21.00, making your tip exactly $2.10. That 
may have been another exception, but I am 
going to be kinder to “George” the next time 
the Lord lets me be one of Mr. Pullman's 
customers. 

We all know how easy it is to carry a trunk 
in traveling in America. A hundred pounds 
for each ticket, and an express man will check 
it from hotel to hotel for you. You pay 
here if it weighs an ounce and if you are 
opposed to trouble, you carry no trunk; hand 
baggage will furnish you all the woe you will 
be able to absorb. The few cents you give hotel 
porters and redcaps back home would hardly 
start a handbag into motion here. In Buda- 
Pesth I asked the hotel porter to check my 
trunk to Vienna. He met me at the station, 


gave me my receipt and laid before , 
following reparations bill: “= 


CS Pe eee 120,000 kronen 

NG Saas 6 dake haa yk 25,000 

MO SS ous ass 6% ike 10,000 

REA eae a 25,000 

ee ee Es ee ere 120,000 
300,000 - 


As I translated it, the main items were: 


Payment, 
Commission. 


Add to that his own fee, and you haye a 
round 400,000 kronen altogether. 

With the Hungarian kronen at 80,000 to the 
dollar, this payroll bandit was charging me 
$5 for bringing my trunk to the station and 
checking it to Vienna, a slow five-hour joy. 
ney. Please notice that the station porters 
share of the swag—the one who 
really carried the trunk—y», 
all of 10,000 kronen or thirtes 
cents. My __ two ‘ 
tickets would have carried tht 
poor little trunk from 
York to San Francisco 
nothing. 

An Italian gentleman told 
that the lack of seats and 
ing cars on that particuy 
journey was due to the annul 
rush northward from the winter 
resorts. 

“You happen to have bee 
caught in the crowd that wa 
hurrying home, all at one time 
from Sicily,” he said. “In add 
tion, there was a low trate & 
cursion on, bringing the southem 
Italians to the north for a visit 
It tends to break down the sec- 
tional lines in our country—all 
a part of our nationalizatio 
plan. You were caught in thit 
regular annual rush like the mush 
from Florida and Califomi 
every spring.” 

“If it’s a regular annual rush, 
as you say, why wasnt ext 
equipment, coaches and sleeping 
cars, sent down the line to take 
care of that regular annul 
rush?” I asked, still a little sore 
from my first-class standing 
experience. 

“Well, now, it simply has no 
been a practice,” he said, “but it will come. 
We are rapidly improving our service. 
next winter we shall have a number of nev 
sleeping cars, built largely on American lines 
We know that we must have good travelilt 
accommodations if we are to make this 
tourist’s country. Please give us a little mor 
time.” 


Miracle Workers for Tourists 


SIMPLE way for the American travel 
£% to overcome the discomforts that sem 
to be an accepted part of railway travel her 
is to use almost any one of the orgamizatio® 
that make a business of arranging tours for 
parties or individuals. Let it be the Amends 
Express or Cook’s or Raymond & Whitcom! 
—I know this is free advertising, but #* 
also good service to the reader—any one of 
them will save you time, money 
How they are able to serve as they 0! 
make it pay is beyond me. 

I do not know who the owners @ 
American Express are, or who operate it, 
I am safe in saying that they do @ great | 
of work for nothing for peo who 
never spend a cent with them. I Bope! 


Revision, Station Porter, Tip and 
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season in Atlantic travel is from the end of 


e€ me the is prospering, for with its offices in sands and thousands of Americans’ who come 
May to the middle of July eastbound, and 


important city it is undeniably abroad every summer? 


slmowdit to American business methods. They 


“Not nearly so many as are generally 





from the middle of August to the first of 


will route you, buy your tickets, make your supposed to come. How many of your October westbound. There’s a hallow month 
hotel reservations, hire your in the middle of the summer and 
guides, engage motor cars OF several of them between October 
camels, or charter an ocean liner and May.” 
2 from anywhere to yeh me : ~~ oe a oe 
a al ou no more nil : in Paris, recently sai ere were 
were . a to all of it yourself. The D ZS adva nt ag és of 300,000 Americans in Europe this 


tere 


rt time ago I met a man 
who a asaned deeply in the 
Pp. A. S. Franklin, head 

the International Mercantile 
Marine which owns the White 
Star line, the Red Star, the At- 
lantic Transport, the Leyland and 
some others—the largest steam- 
ship company in the world. 
Franklin is just about as big as 
his company, and like all big 
men, talks very frankly about his 
business—if he talks at all. And, 
by the way, he is a good example 


2. 


Being Rich 
ONSIDER the Poor Rich Man, how troubled is 
his life. For his path is beset with trials and 
tribulations which you and I know not of, and his 
freedom is restricted by customs and conventions as 
immutable as the eternal hills. 

As a rich man he must live up to his status. He 
may prefer a shabby little flivver that he can drive 
himself, but his position as Croesus demands that he 
must own a huge gasoline hog of ninety horsepower 
with a liveried chauffeur. Otherwise he loses caste. 


summer. My guess is that fewer 
than 100,000 came over and I 
am willing to leave it to the gov- 
ernment passport office te decide. 
(A pretty good guess; the Bu- 
reau of Immigration estimates 
the number at 106,000.—The 
Editor.) 

“To overcome some of that 
winter dullness we put on the 
cruises to the Mediterranean, to 
the Orient and around the world,” 
Mr. Franklin continued. “I 
doubt whether they are money- . 


ried tht} of the opportunities America of- He must possess a gorgeous mausoleum on Fifth makers for any of the steamship 
rom New} fers in these days. Not so many Avenue or its equivalent, and a rambling expensive companies, but we consider them 
cisco far} years ago he was a messenger in country place in some fashionable resort—both as a by-product—better than ty- 
site| Meesela lie siping com: | Seated in the best and least homelike syle of the | 39 OU ships and scattering 
and sleep. pot find much time to perfect his interior decorator and both infested with footmen, “This special cruise business 
particu} pool game. When the company butlers, cooks, housemaids, scullions, gardeners, cel- was really developed by an Amer- 
the was absorbed, Franklin was ab- larmen and valets. His idea of true comfort may be ican named Clark. He is a one- 
the sorbed with it and he was busier a bourgeois home with old-fashioned Morris chairs man organization, a _ terrific 
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than ever; in fact, he kept so 
busy that he was the only per- 
son surprised when he was put 
at the of all of the com- 

. He still works hard—it 
has become his habit. 


The Post-War Problem 









and Axminster rugs, and the right to sit in his shirt 
sleeves if he feels like it; his ideal of a summer place 
may be a shack in the woods where he can wear old 
duds and never shave until he comes back to the 
city. But he cannot have these humble surroundings 
because they might affect his financial rating. 
Tradition demands that he have a box at the 








worker, an enthusiast, and he 
generally makes his cruises pay. 
I think he’s a genius. He'll char- 
ter one of our ships, say in Au- 
gust, for three or four months 
in winter and then he proceeds 
to sell the space. In one city he 
may interest Mr. Congregational 


m. the see- E GAVE me some new — opera and occasionally sit in it. He may detest opera, or form a party, thereby 
— about af gruiaeel - wt but he must go. He has to sit in a box at a base- ee en 
; Anyone engag ans “y ay 8 ball game, when he probably prefers the bleachers Issues a Warning 
zht in that over the earth these day ‘ 
: : : where he can yell and generally behave like a small “AN RE voi 
ce the rush work and his worries cut out : 3 ind § Aly ND WE'RE going to get back 
California! for him far ahead. boy without attracting attention. that schoolteacher trade, 
“The first-class trans-Atlantic He must dine and lunch at sumptuously subdued and the mother-and-daughter 
nual rusi,} traffic today is only about 75 per places where the prices touch perihelion and the business, too. It’s not the cost of 
isn't ext} cent of what it was before “a food induces peritonitis, That he would probably steamship tickets alone that 
aly oer way a an acon 4 rather lunch at a White Front restaurant, where the ee tang in cori mag 0 
- annual} class only al ‘oat, Here are food is prepared to feed his body and not his vanity, to blame. I hewan't, ieiaaind te 
. little soe} + some facts the shipping people is of no help to him. His course and his courses are tell hotel men in certain countries 
- standing} have to face these days. fixed by the tradition that accompanies his money. that they had better change their 
“The operating costs of a The complexities and formulae through which the ways. 
ly hasnt} © steamship—wages, upkeep, steve- rich man must thread his way to maintain his stand- Mr. Franklin talks straight 
will come pe g- ay a two and ~ ing are infinite and wearying. If he is ill he must Engiish, a8..p8 Pm note, but he 
rvice. By it times those of 1915 and the have conferences of specialists; he must travel de is by no means discouraged about 
pec ; 
ver of new} price of first-class passage is fully - - : the future of shipping. He thinks 
rican lines} double. Those costs and prices luxe whether he likes it or not, he has no privacy things will right themselves in 
j travelimg} have made a great difference in worth mentioning, and his life is a long-drawn ques- the next two or three years; to- 
ake thist} the travel. In the old days we tion between a coupon and a coupon. day it is a matter of a world 
little more a regular vacation trade, a I ask you, would you exchange your lot for his? with too much tonnage. If there 
very important one, made up of So would I.—Berton BRALEY. is a traveling public that prefers 
j oo and Pupils, a —_— — . the age 
irists thood parties from the class ship to the superluxuries o 
- Eats 1 
travel hert counted carefully the cost. At 7 “The public tells us what it 
ganizatiots Prices in those days, they wants and it’s our job to deliver 
; tours fo —_ el first class and the costs it,” is the way he expresses it. 
> Americal . After the war this We believe we're going to have 
Whitcom) we had almost disappeared. what’s wanted in the ‘Minnie’ 
| iy are hoping t at te as t ilding— 
Be ad} our geome lies —-Gne, : — pe CPi can rr 
nd anguis? vessels with low rates— at the same time the largest 
domi} nd I think we'll succeed. The freighters in service. Leave Lon- 
mie single-class business is increasing don Saturday morning and arrive 
ors of OF — The new immigration law in New York Monday morning. 
rate it, be flattened the steerage business. We used rsonal friends are in.Europe this summer? Don’t you think that’s what is really wanted?” 
t pe 
great del rig on a thousand steerage a week from Count them up and you'll be surprised at the There is the idea that controls in Ameri- 
who mi) Red Star at Antwerp. There is nothing actual small number. It’s a good ship that can passenger transportation, on land or water: 
1 hope i take its place. What about these ‘thou- carries a thousand cabin passengers. The big Find out what the public wants and provide it. 
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We Have Come Home 


HE NATION’S BUSINESS and its owner, the United 

States Chamber of Commerce, are in their new home, 

built by the gifts of American business men, at a cost 
of $2,500,000. 

When next you come to Washington and are strolling past 
the massive and dignified Treasury Building, the beautiful Colo- 
nial White House and the grotesque home of the State, War 
and Navy Departments, turn north at Jackson Place. A block 
away, at the northeast corner of Connecticut Avenue and H 
Street, stands our new building, as worthy of its architect, Cass 
Gilbert, as the Woolworth Building, his other expression in 
steel and stone of modern business. 


The Chamber’s new home is worth looking at, inside and 


outside. On the ground floor are a noble entrance hall and 
meeting and committee rooms, large and small. Above are 
three workshop floors, plain but convenient, housing the execu- 
tive offices and the working departments of the Chamber. 

From our windows we see half the departments of the 
Government. Labor, Commerce, the Interior, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Federal Trade Commission are within 
a few minutes’ walk. We are ir the center of all that move- 
ment which has grown so in the last dozen years to link gov- 
ernment and business, whether they will or no. We invite 
you, if you are suffering from too wearing a session with tax 
officials or Federal Trade Commission, to come and call on 
us in our new quarters. 

And your eyes will be gladdened by the simple dignity of 
this new building, which belongs to all American business, 
and which stands as a lasting testimonial of the faith of Amer- 
ican business in organization for righteous ends and as a pledge 
of continued service on the part of the Chamber and THe 
NATION’S BUSINESS. 


A Peach Goes to Market 


PEACHES this year were thrown away in Georgia at the same 
time they were selling in New York for twenty cents a 

pound. And the consumer was indignant. Letters poured in on 

government officials demanding that something be done. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has made an explanation. In 
the first place, the crop was larger by far than was expected, 
and the growers did not thin out the fruit. Small sizes were 
common, and these were the ones chiefly thrown away. 

But the cost of distribution is just as much for peaches in a 
plentiful year as in a year of scarcity. Here are some depart- 
ment figures: 

The cost of a six-basket (24-quart) peach carrier, plus the 
cost of packing, is fifty-two cents. It costs seventy cents for 
freight and icing; so when the carrier reached New York to be 
sold by the carload to jobbers, there was a charge already of 
$1.22. The jobber, buying by the carload, paid from $1.75 to 
$2.50 a carrier. The grower got from 53 cents to $1.28 for 24 
quarts of fruit—if he sold them—but if he were shipping culls 
to a glutted market, what would he get? 


Now let’s look at the extreme end of the road to market, the 
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‘insists on the privilege of buying one peach or a dozen as he 


consumer. A 24-quart carrier holds 3714 pounds of peag ; 
One woman who complained said she paid twenty Cents . 
pound. If—and that’s a big if—the retailer sold all the peach. 
he got $7.50, which seems a considerable jump from what & 
producer gets. On the day the woman wrote, the y 
price paid by jobbers in Georgia for peaches was $2.75, 
made them cost $4.75 more to the user? 

Here’s the answer in part: The jobber gets his carload at , 
pier and divides it among jobbers in smaller lots, who poy 
take from five to one hundred carriers. These jobbers in tp 
divide among retailers, who in turn divide among consy 
and each division means another hauling by truck. 

In each handling is waste, in each are profits. Is it easy to gy 
where the $4.75—the difference between the carload iobbe 
price of $2.75 and the consumer’s price of $7.50—is used » 

The farmer’s share seems small, but so is the share of e 
one else on the route. If the woman, who voiced her disapproy) 
of peaches wasted in Georgia and retailing in New York 
twenty. cents a pound, would contract for a carload of peach 
at the terminal, she might get them much cheaper; but if ge 


. 
wa 


needs dictate, and if she asks to have them delivered, and j 
she won’t take small peaches or spotted peaches or untip 
peaches, who’s to pay? 


So This Is Business! 
(CURBSTONE filling station pumps, made in Indiana, mea 
































uring out gas to Chevrolets in Cairo (Egypt, not Illinois)! 

The wife of the manager of an American company in Havam 
simply has to have her electric washing machine when tk 
family moves to Cuba; an unheard of thing in a country wher 
laundering has always been done by hand, by numerous wome 
trained in the profession! But father, being in the electrical 
business, cashes in on that act of indulgence by selling seven 
sizeable shipments of electric washing machines to the num 
ous other families that hear about it through the grapevine 
circuit of servants’ talk. 

A recent trade report from Bagdad mentions three motor.ct 
routes across the Arabian desert, one from Beirut via Dams 
cus to Bagdad, served by Cadillacs and Buicks; another from 
Beirut via Damascus and Palmyra to Bagdad, served 
Dodges; and a third, from Aleppo down the Euphrates Rive 
to Ramadiya and across the flats to Bagdad, served by Fords. 

When the American chamber delegation to the Internation 
Chamber meeting in Rome arrived at Jerusalem in the cou 
of its travels, it was conveyed throughout the Holy Lawl 
chiefly in Durants, at a time when Durants hadn’t been on tk 
American market many months. 

Ho-hum! A stupid business world! 


What’s a Man Worth? 


HAT’S a man worth? There isn’t any answer. Whe 

Will Hays left the Cabinet and took the task of straight 
ening out tangles in the motion picture industry, it was believed 
and not doubted that he was to get $100,000 a year. Mud 
money, but what of it? Those who know say that he ls 
saved his employers many times that amount in countable 
cash by the mere prevention of lawsuits alone. 

Another report is that Secretary Hoover was asked to heb 
the citrus fruit industry in Florida to organize for bette 
marketing, and that $200,000 was to be his yearly wat 
Again much money; but suppose he takes a wasteful industy- 
if that be a wasteful one—and shows it how to save, how! 
dispose of its unmarketable surplus. If a man can SF 
millions, can you measure his worth except in hundreds 
thousands? 

Someone not long ago put before the legislature of the s# 































New York a proposal to limit the salaries of life insurance 

‘dents. The New York Insurance Report for 1923, cover- 
ing the business of 1922, gives Haley Fiske as the highest 

id life insurance president in the United States, and lists his 
salary as $133,000 a year. Once more, much money; but who 
doubts that Mr. Fiske could show a legislative committee that 
he earns many times that each year? 

There are consciences that are shocked by the $750,000 
counsel fee in the M. K. & T. reorganization. Eminent law- 
yers have testified that it wasn’t too much. Samuel Unter- 
myer in his biography in Who’s Who (and these are mostly 
autobiographies) says that he got $775,000 as a fee for con- 
solidating Utah Copper with Nevada Consolidated and Boston 
Consolidated. Time says that Levy Mayer, of Chicago, got at 
least one fee of $500,000. Ex-Senator James A. O’Gorman got 
$65 an hour as referee in the Gould estate accounting. With 
an §-hour day and a 300-day year he’d get an annual $156,000. 
Once more, much money in these figures! 

The trouble with the folks who loudly proclaim that “no 
man can earn $100,000 a year” is that they don’t mean that at 
all. They mean that any man can live on less than that. 


Misbranding Goat Meat 


HEVON may cause a flurry, sooner or later. It is announced 

by the Department of Agriculture as the name under which 
we are to ask in the future for goat meat. So far, so good. In 
a guileless moment, however, the Department of Agriculture adds 
that the word is compounded of two French nouns, the second 
of which means mutton. The Federal Trade Commission may 
accordingly be expected to come forward and file a formal com- 
plaint against chevon, on the ground that there is misbranding. 


Asking the Middleman to Commit Hari- Kari 


ROFITS are an interesting and necessary object of our ac- 

tivities. A wage that meets only the barest necessities and 
leaves nothing over for sickness or a rainy day is unsatisfactory 
from every point of view, and a business enterprise that does 
not as a usual thing ‘have something over at the end of a year 
is surely headed for the rocks. A good time to investigate the 
possibility of a business yielding profits instead of life-sapping 
deficits is before you enter it. 

How far there were advance investigations of probable 
profits from a farmers’ cooperative company to operate termi- 
nal grain elevators does not appear. Now that the project 
is launched, however, the Federal Trade Commission announces 
it will investigate the margins and profits of terminal grain mid- 
dlemen, adding an intimation that the results will be interesting 
to the farmers. It seems a bit rough on the middlemen, though, 
for them to have to divulge the facts of their affairs for the bene- 
fit of folk, however worthy in themselves, who are chiefiy inter- 
ested in putting the middlemen out of business. 


A Challenge 


TH pencil poised in air the other night, trying to 

write something at once interesting and illuminative on 
the moot question of government and business, we caught this 
over the radio from Herbert Hoover: 


A silent revolution is transferring ownership to the public. More- 
Over, the new generation of administrators of these enterprises 
has firmly grasped its responsibility to the public. Indeed there 
are deep and promising currents originating in our economic life 
driving toward a mutualization of public and private interest, em- 
ployer and employe interest, with promise of a new period in 
industrial development. There has been a genuine growth of 
business conscience and service, and this growth is far more precious 
than any amount of legislation. 

And from it all we have by and large evolved the best actual 
Sevice to the people from utilities that there is in the world. It may 


of 


not be perfect, but no one who has tried a European Government 
railway or telephone needs conviction of our superior service. More- 
over, there is a diffusion of service and use among our people double 
and treble the proportions to the population of any other country. 

We ship more goods per person, and our workmen,have more 
power at their elbow than any other workmen in the world. The 
wages in our utilities give the highest standard of “living and com- 
fort on the earth. If our utilities were dominated by the malignity 
that some contend, these things would never have come about. 

To whatever extent we have failed in control, whether it be 
through overcontrol or through insufficient control, it is a challenge 
to us to perfect our system. There have been mistakes and will be 
others. 

But I may say at once that if the American people have not 
the intelligence, if they have not the character, if they have not 
the political mechanism by which private competition can be main- 
tained and yet abuse can be prevented, then they do not possess the 
character or the political mechanism by which they can undertake 
the gigantic operation of these enterprises. 


Where the ‘“‘Showers of Blessing’’ Fell 


HEAT BLESSINGS appear to concentrate, and the center 

of concentration is somewhere in Kansas, although there 
is a pleasant degree of concentration as far north as North 
Dakota. East of the Mississippi River the country has 50,000,- 
000 bushels less wheat than last year. West of the Rocky 
Mountains the states have 60,000,000 bushels less than last 
year. Nevertheless, the country as a whole has somewhere 
over 30,000,000 bushels more than last year. 

The increase in the wheat crop plainly comes between the 
Mississippi River and the Rockies. Kansas leads the way with 
71,000,000 bushels over last year, an increase that means, with 
this year’s higher prices, at least an addition of $110,000,000 to 
the income of Kansas. The income of North Dakota from 
wheat for 1923 will be more than doubled in 1924. The addi- 
tion to North Dakota’s income merely because of wheat will be 
in excess of $75,000,000. 

Blessings seldom come singly. Kansas has a good corn crop, 
too. Its value would seem to be something like $144,000,000, 
or pretty nearly $50,000,000 more than in 1923. North Da- 
kota can point to other crops, too. Oats will answer as an 
illustration. For them it will receive even in this age of the 
gasoline engine at least $34,000,000 this year, as against 15,- 
000,000 in 1923. 

Statistics for all crops are not yet collected. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the value of the production of agri- 
culture nationally this year will show a handsome increase. 
Some time ago the Secretary of Agriculture estimated that the 
increase in wealth from major crops in 1923 was a billion 
dollars over the year before. There is every evidence that he 
can now add at least another billion for 1924. 


One Manufacture Fully Barred 


OREIGN COMPETITION of an unfair sort which substan- 
tially injures an American industry efficiently and economi- 
cally operated is forbidden by the Tariff Act of 1922. The pro- 
visions of the law allow the President, after investigation by the 
Tariff Commission, to impose penalties or even to cause entire 
exclusion of an article which is offered for importation under 
these unfair conditions. 

These provisions of law have now for the first time been in- 
voked. The President ordered temporary exclusion of revolvers 
of a foreign make which were so fashioned as to be exactly or 
substantially similar in appearance to revolvers made by an 
American manufacturer. The Tariff Commission has since been 
affording opportunity for the importers to present their case. 
What the final result will be remains to be seen. Whatever it 


may be, the existence of the new provisions of law has become 
more widely known. 
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R MORE than a quarter of a 

century now the United States has 

been free from anything like the 
“hard times” once so characteristic of, 
and seemingly chronic in, this country. 
Panics we have had and drastic slumps in 
trade; but they have been short and nothing 
like the prolonged and grinding depressions 
of *93~98, of ’73—’'78, and on backwards as 
far as the records run. 

Indeed, the phrase “hard times” is almost 
unknown to the present generation and has all 
but disappeared from our vocabulary. 

Yet it is curious to reflect that as late as 
the nineties there was a flood of books and 
pamphlets and papers to prove that crises 
and depressions in America were steadily 
growing both in length and severity, and pre- 
dictions were not few that they would wind 
up in “a crash of our modern industrial civili- 
zation.” The fervid literature and confident 
predictions of that period make very inter- 
esting reading now. For since the famous 
crash of 93 we have had but one real panic, 
unless we include what was sometimes called 
the “merchandise panic” of 1921. 


Freed from Old-time Panics 


HE YEAR of 1907 saw the latest, and con- 

ceivably the last, in this country of the 
general closing of banks and collapse of credit 
that had been so familiar an episod. in the 
preceding century. And as for depressions, it 
is interesting to note that, according to the 
new measures of business and trade which we 
have made at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, business has sunk below the line 
of the normal rate of growth for a period 
exceeding fifteen or sixteen months but once 
since 1898. This period, curiously enough, 
was not that of the violent decline in prices 
and trade which followed the boom of 
1920, nor that which succeeded the panic of 
1907. 

According to these new measures the most 
serious and prolonged depression in trade we 
have had in twenty-six years was that which 
began in the summer or fall of 1913 and con- 
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American Business Grows Steadier 


By CARL SNYDER 


Of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


tinued until the end of 1915, a period of more 
than two years. 

This comes to most students of the subject 
as a real surprise, but it is the distinct testi- 
mony of the only two indexes of the volume of 
general business or trade which we possess. 
Possibly its length and extent were obscured 
by the excitement of the opening of the War, 
and it was usually associated with that event. 

It would be natural to infer from this 
growing freedom from the old-time, long- 
dragged-out depressions, a corresponding in- 
crease in the general stability of American 
business. And this is, of course, precisely 
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Chart No. 2.—Year in and year out, the average of 
the number firms failing to the total number of 
firms in business runs very close to 1 per cent. The 
diagram shows the variations from year to year in 
this percentage of firms failing through the last sixty 
years. lowest percentage of failures was in 
boom year of 1919 


what we find. But the interesting fact is that 
this increasing stability did not begin with, 
say, the twentieth century, or the present gen- 
eration, but far back of that, as far as our 
business records extend, that is, back to the 
Civil War. The inference is that it was prob- 
ably going on far back of those fateful times, 
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Chart No. 1.—The ups and downs of trade are quite accurately reflected in bank 
clearings bank 
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and perhaps from the early days of @ 

young Republic. is 

For the bases of this conclusion 

have, quite apart from the general » 
ports of business in the new 

reviews, two distinct and convergent lines gi 

evidence. ‘ 

The first of these is the new measures 
the fluctuations of trade, made by our der 
ment at the Bank. It is curious to cone 
how few and, as we now know, how untr 
worthy have been the data upon which | 
build any long-time comparative picture g 
American business. 

Aside from our old friends, pig iron prody. 
tion and bank clearings, the available recon 
are scant; and iron, as we have now come 
know, has long since outlived its ty 
tion as a good “barometer of trade,” Ay 
in the tremendous price upheavals of ih 
last ten years, bank clearings or, as We sy 
now, bank debits, have lost any strict cop 
parability. 


What Bank Deposits Show 











[z WAS this lack of a real measure of tot 
trade which led us to the compilation hg 
year of a new index of the Volume of Trak 
representing a weighted composite of fifty 
six independently computed series. Mud 
the larger part of this material was new a 
available only from 1919. But it gave wi 
trustworthy measure or yardstick with whid 
to compare any other index for these five 
six years. It was from this base that it ws 
possible to construct, from bank clearings or 
rected for changes in the general level 
prices, a measure going back half a century 
The course of this new index is depicted a 
the accompanying graph. (No. 1.) 

One of the interesting developments, grow 
ing out of our new Index of Trade from 1919 
was the discovery that another excellent inde, 
or “barometer,” could be constructed from 
the varying rates of turnover of bank deposits 
which had been compiled for some time prt 
vious. It was found possible also to exten 
this second index back for the same peri 





the levels of prices have been allowed for these are probably the most sme 
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of half a century, with a quite striking gen- 
congruence. 
—- as these two measures tallied so 
closely, as @ rule, with the accurate meas- 
ures of available from 1919, the gen- 
eral agreement of the two indexes, both in 
to percentages of deviation from the 
line of normal growth, and in their time rela- 
tions, left little doubt of their approximate 
. At any rate it seems probable that 
are the best we shall ever be able to de- 
F so long a period. 
i the sriking fact in the picture thus 
‘ is that the fluctuations of trade 
or what, following Prof. Mitchell, we have 
come to call the “business cycle,” have, 
throughout the whole period, been steadily 
decreasing, or, as the electricians would say, 
the wave has been “damping down.” 


Failures Few in Ratio to Wealth 


HE EXTREMES of boom and depression 
to distinctly greater in the first half of 
this period than in the second half, and in 
spite of the great war boom and the violent 
collapse which followed, were rather less in 
the last ten or fifteen years than in the preced- 
ing ten or fifteen. Since the panic of 1907 
only once, and that for but two or three 
months in 1914, have these extremes amounted 
to more than 10 per cent above or below the 
normal line or computed trend. These fluc- 
tuations compare with ranges of twice this 
amplitude in the eighties and nineties. 

All this is pretty clear evidence of a grow- 
ing stability of American business and could 
be so accepted. But we have other and quite 
decisive proof. 

Our business agencies, like Dun’s and Brad- 
street’s, have collected records of failures 
both as to their number and the amount of 
liabilities involved, for a period running back 
to the close of the Civil War. The actual 
figures, of course, show a steady increase as 
the country has grown in population and 
wealth, but in very different ways. The num- 
ber of failures has grown with the population; 
and, taken over sufficiently long periods, very 
evenly. But the extent of these failures, 
measured in dollars, has increased at nothing 
like the expansion of wealth and trade. 

Tt was extremely interesting to find, as we 
did, that throughout this long period there 
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was no evident change in the proportion of 
failures per million of population, or in pro- 
portion to the number of firms reported as 
engaged in trade; a very significant bit of 
human psychology. It appears to be that, of 
the number of persons starting out in busi- 
ness, a fixed proportion is predestined to fail- 
ure, and that this percentage has not discov- 
erably changed within the last two generations 
at least. 

The whole character and structure of Ameri- 
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Chart No. 3.—The best picture of the growth of the 
country’s trade is found in the growth of clear- 
ings, or as we now say, bank debits. It will be 
seen that the total of liabilities in reported failures 
has grown at a much lower rate 


can business may undergo the striking revolu- 
tion that it has in the last half century, so 
that business methods and the business man 
of today differ as distinctly from the days of 
Jay Cooke, Daniel Drew or Jim Fiske, as 
these did from the times of the first John 
Jacob Astor or Stephen Girard. Vast cor- 
porations may arise whose invested capital 
exceeds a billion of dollars, huge “trusts” 
whose threatening powers and potencies gave 
rise to deep apprehension a generation ago. 
But all these seem not to have swallowed up 
the individual adventurer, as it was once be- 
lieved they would. 

And so in this decade, as sixty years ago, it 
still remains that about 1 per cent of all those 
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engaged in business will, on the average, fail 
each year. This percentage will fall in years 
when prices are rising and trade is brisk, and 
almost anyone can make a go of, it, but it 
will just as evenly rise when business turns 
downward and depression sets in; all of which 
is ie at depicted in the accompanying graph. 
(No. 2. 

But when we come to the question of the 
extent and importance of these failures, we 
fina = very different picture. Roughly speak- 
ing, the amount of liabilities in these failures 
is today only one-fourth what it was half a 
century ago, when it is compared with the 
total volume of trade. Here the best measure 
is again bank clearings, since the amount of 
liabilities will be equally affected by changes 
in the price levels as are bank clearings. One 
goes up, or down, with the other. All this is 
set forth in the accompanying diagram (No. 3) 
which shows how bank clearings outside of 
New York City (the best general measure 
for the whole country) have risen, as com- 
pared with the increase in the liabilities in 
failures reported (both measured in actual 
dollars). 


Marked Drop in Loan Risks 


‘THE CONVERSE of this picture is given in 
yet another diagram (No. 4) which shows 
the rate of liabilities per million of bank clear- 
ings. Here, it will be seen, the ratio is stead- 
ily downwards, from about $4,000 per annum 
to about $800. 

Expressed in other terms this changing 
ratio means that the risk involved in the aver- 
age commercial loan is today not more than 
one-fourth what it was only fifty years ago; 
which seems to suggest an interesting con- 
clusion. If the proportion of firms in busi- 
ness who fail is the same now as then, while 
the amount of their liabilities proportionally 
to the capital invested and volurne of business 
transacted is only one-fourth as great, it seems 
evident either that it is, as a rule, small busi- 
ness which fails, as contrasted with “big busi- 
ness,” or else all business is in general better 
managed and more safely conducted now 
than in previous generations. 

Quite probably it is a little of both. In 
yet another diagram (No. 5) is given the 
number of firms failing with capital of less 
than $100,000 and those of over $100,000, 









the variations from this line of growth. This history of business ups and downs 
in the last half century shows that the fluctuations of trade grow less violent 
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since about 1895. This record does not ap- 
pear to run much back of that. Since 1895 
the volume of bank clearings outside of New 
York City, as reported, has expanded about 
eight times; but this is largely due to the fact 
that the price level has risen about 150 per 
cent. But this also means that the amount of 
capital necessary to the carrying on of a 
given volume of trade has increased by a 
corresponding amount. It is significant, there- 
fore, that the number of firms failing with lia- 
bilities of less than $100,000 has grown at a 
much Jower rate than the number failing with 
liabilities greater than $100,000. 
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Chart No. 4.—We do not know the total amount of 
credit extended to merchants, but we get a very good 
idea of the steadily declining risk by taking the 


bank clearings. These fi s are in liabilities 
nt die: eal due the titty sendy 
fall throughout the last half century 


In part this may be due to a steady transfer 
of firms from the under $100,000 to the over 
$100,000 class, due to the steady increase in 
the average amount of invested capital which, 
in turn, has been largely the effect of the 
steadily advancing price levels in the last half 
century. 

As I have elsewhere shown, the average 
purchasing power of the dollar is now a little 
more than 45 cents, as compared with the 
average effective value of the forty years pre- 
ceding the War. In other words, from the 
average of pre-war levels, the dollar has de- 
preciated by over 50 per cent, which has auto- 
matically necessitated something like an aver- 
age doubling of the capital required to carry 
on the same amount of business. 


Days of Wild Booms Past 


Bu WHEN all these things are taken into 
consideration we may still conclude, per- 
haps, that as far as the evidence extends the 
sagacity and efficiency displayed by small 
tradesmen has somewhere near held its own 
with that of big business. We are scarcely 
warranted, therefore, in concluding that the 
steady advance in business stability in the 
United States has been due wholly to the de- 
velopment of large corporations with enor- 
mous capital and wide ramifications. This has 
probably been a contributing factor. 

But so, also, probably has been the steady 
growth and development of the country. We 
are pretty much past the era of wild land 
booms, such as characterized the seventies 
and eighties and previous periods, and like- 
wise booms in railway construction and the 
like. And with this more even development 
of the whole vast area of the nation, and a 
certain diversification of industry, geographi- 
cally and otherwise, there has come a kind 
of integration of business enterprise that 
inevitably makes for greater stability. 

It would be of interest also to think that 
the business man of today has shown a wider 
outlook and more information about business, 





__our total national income. 


past and future, than in former days. But 
the new knowledge concerning business waves 
and the so-called “business cycle” has been 
of very recent growth, and it is doubtful if 
more than a small number of business men, 
comparatively, have as yet made any real or 
effective use of the very remarkable advance 
in this field. 

If such has been the progress of the last 
half century in the direction of business sta- 
bility in this country, it remains to ask what 
is now the actual risk on the average amount 
of credit extended. For the answer to this 
question, we have only some very rough 
data. The total amount of annual liabilities 
in reported failures has, in the last three or 
four years, ranged around 600 millions of 
dollars. But these figures undoubtedly consid- 
erably exaggerate the reality. An experienced 
credit expert suggests that possibly the actual 
sums involved in real bankruptcies might not 
be more than two-thirds of this sum. 

Now the experience of credit organizations 
and others who have investigated the sub- 
ject is that in actual bankruptcies, roughly 
speaking two-thirds of the credit or money 
loaned is lost to the creditor. Very roughly, 
then, the real annual losses to creditors from 
failures in recent years might possibly be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of a quarter 
of a billion dollars or more; it might be con- 
siderably more. 

We have no figures as to the total amount 
of credit extended in the country, but only 
a rough approximation in the shape of bank 
loans. It is of interest that the average 
amount charged off in each of the last four 
years by the Member Banks of the Federal 
Reserve System was about 177 million dol- 
lars. The average amount of loans outstand- 
ing from these banks through the period was 
between 18 and 19 billions of dollars; and 
this represents about three-fourths of all the 
loans made by the commercial banks of the 
United States. If we could take these figures 
as a gauge, then it might be said that on the 
average the annual loss on credit extended 
in this country is somewhat under 1 per cent 
of the total amount. But these were four 
rather difficult years, and the average over a 
more peaceful period might be considerably 
less. On the other hand, it is quite probable 
that the loans made by the 10,000 Member 
Banks of the Federal Reserve System are of 
a considerably higher grade than the average 
of all loans of all kinds in the whole country. 
If we could imagine that the one factor about 
balanced the other, then perhaps we might 
accept the showing of the last four years 
made by the Member Banks of the Federal 
Reserve System as a fair criterion of the 
average annual credit loss. 

But this would include every degree of com- 
petence and sagacity in extending credit or 
making loans, fram the very highest to near 
the worst. It happens that we have a defi- 
nite figure on a large amount of credit ex- 
tended on a class of paper that many regard 
as a rather precarious risk. That is on the 
purchase of automobiles on credit. But the 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation has 
published the fact that on somewhat more 
than half a billion dollars in total paper ac- 
cepted through the last five years, the loss has 
been less than a fifth of 1 per cent. Which, 
it may be fairly said, is a quite amazing 
showing. 

Even if we compare losses from failures 
with our estimated annual savings, the amount 
is still relatively small. Competent investi- 
gators like Prof. David Friday and Prof. W. 
I. King have estimated that our annual sav- 
ings range somewhere around 15 per cent of 
Taking the very 
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careful estimates made by the National 
reau of Economic Research, under 
Mitchell, this would mean, nowadays, 
thing like 10 billion dollars per 
that, compared with this, the loss of 
several hundred millions is not 
And of course this is merely the loss ig 
savers and not to the country at 7 
If we are to think along large ecg 
lines, then it is clear that the actual 
from business failures, compared with 
total of credit extended, or the total 
of business transactions, is, all things os 
sidered, nowadays astonishingly small, ¢ 
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Chart No. 5.—If we compare the number of 
failing with a capital of less than $100,000 with 
of over this amount, we note a rather rapid ris 
the latter in recent years. This is not because 
business” is growing more hazardous but simply 
the great rise in prices in and since the War has 
cessitated a corresponding increase in cl 
capital 


it may mean very much to the creditor, pw 
sibly as much as one-sixth or one-seventh @ 
the average earnings on the money loaned 
its equivalent. 

But it is all relatively unimportant o 
pared with the other economic losses whid 
as a nation, we must bear. For example, 
is possible that the nation’s losses from in 
quate or antiquated mechanical equipme 
cumbrous methods of production, inefhce 
organization, from strikes and lockouts 
costly shut-downs, and the like, might i 
single month, conceivably in a fortnight 
less, exceed all the losses of a year, im 
business failures, of which the newspap 
headlines from month to month make so mud 


Can’t Punish by Publicity 


UBLICITY as a penalty for people we 

do not obey a law has its practical dar 
backs, as has been discovered in 
setts. The legislature of Massachusetts & 
acted a minimum-wage law. When it camel 
imposing penalties for employers who fe 
to pay the minimum wage the legislature 
cided against fine and imprisonment and ¢ 
cluded it would suffice if their names 
published. 

To make sure that no newspaper would 
fuse to open its columns to such a list, @ 
legislature provided a fine for any newspa® 
that declined, at the same time declaring @ 
for the publication a newspaper should not 
held liable in the courts. 

This was too rough on the newspaper, 
courts of Massachusetts have now hei M 
best, newspapers might get themselves @ 
costly litigation, through no fault of # 
own. That was a burden which could n0t? 
placed on them. Besides, a newspaper ® 
have preferences, desires, and ideas of B® 
cial detriment and is entitled to give ¥& 
weight. Using this reasoning, the Mass 
setts courts have said that a newspaper BS 
to refuse to publish a list of employers 
not pay the minimum wage. 
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The Fun I’ve Had in Business . 


come from within; but some 
things come from without, un- 
solicited. The title “The Father of 
Trusts” was bestowed upon me by the 
i news rs. 
oe ae tacKinley-Bryan cam- 
paign of 1900, Mark Hanna, who was 
too able a politician to permit the trust prob- 
lem to become an issue, asked me to defend 
industrial consolidations from a nonpartisan 
Jatform at the annual banquet of the Illinois 
Manufacturers Association. The next morn- 
ing the newspapers printed my picture with 
the title “The Father of Trusts” ; and beneath 
this was published the definition with which 
I had commenced my speech: “A com)Dination 
of labor is a trades union, a combination of 
intelligence a university, a combination of 
money a bank—a combination of labor, in- 
telligence and money is an industrial consoli- 
dation—Work, Brains, and Money.” 
McKinley ordered 500,000 copies of that 
speech to be distributed throughout the United 
States. 


Standard Oil the Pioneer in 1882 


[% THE seventies John D. Rockefeller did 
pioneer work in applying advanced ideas to 
the formation of a huge organi- 
zation for the refining, shipping, 
and distribution of crude oil and 
its products; and in 1882 the 
Standard Oil Company was in- 
corporated, marking a_ great 
stride in industrial progress. 
But Mr. Rockefeller’s activities 
were limited to oil, and it was 
not until years later that indus- 
trial consolidations were gener- 
ally formed in other lines of 
manufacture. 

Even as early as 1880 I had 
made substantial progress in en- 
deavoring to form an 
industrial consolidation 
of the first magnitude, 
which I shall describe ; 
and in 1891 I had de- 
livered before the Com- 
mercial Club of Provi- 
dence the first speech, 
generally published, 
that advocated the for- 
mation of industrial 
consolidations on the 
ground that they were 
a public benefit. Since 
that time, in many pub- 
lications, I have con- 
sistently advocated’ 
such consolidations as 
4 most essential factor in economic develop- 
ment. The views that I expressed in those 
early days have been adopted in the United 
States, and, since the World War, on a greatly 
enlarged scale in France, Germany, Italy, and 
England, 

Although I had had an extensive experience 
as a merchant, I was unknown as an officer or 
director in any incorporated company and had 
ho intimate association with prominent fin- 
anciérs until 1879, While I was purchasing 
munitions for Peru, I had become intimate 
with Marcellus Hartley, who owned the Union 
tallic Cartridge Company, and who left a 
ortune of many millions. He was heavily in- 
terested in the United States Electric Light- 


ea insists that all things 


. bw Company, and through him I was given an 


*pportunity to buy a block of this stock at a 
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Author of “Memories of an Active Life,” “Shoes and Ships 


and Sealing Wax” 


concession, and was offered the presidency of 
the company, which I accepted. 

The corporation contained many noted men; 
the vice-presidents were Marcellus Hartley, 
Anson Phelps Stokes, and Henry B. Hyde, the 
founder of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, who told me that in his opinion electri- 
cal development offered greater opportunities 
for profit than life insurance, and these asso- 
ciations put me in the big business class. 

I concentrated on electrical development. I 
made the most of our incandescent light by 
showing it in our office in the Equitable Build- 
ing. I had a wire run from our laboratory to 
my apartment and displayed the first incan- 
descent light in use in a New York residence. 
I put the bulb in a large’ globe which held 






















“I displayed the first incandescent light in use in a New York residence, putting the bulb in a large 
bowl which held American Beauty roses”’ 


American Beauty roses, with gold fish swim- 
ming around their stems and around the elec- 
tric light. The occasion of this display was 
a social event. 

I installed the second incandescent light in 
New York in the Madison Avenue residence 
of Prof. Henry Draper, who was the first man 
to photograph the moon. He and Mrs. 
Draper gave a reception in order that people 
might see this wonderful light that could not 
be blown out and which did not consume the 
oxygen of the air. 

The United States Electric Lighting Com- 
pany was a great company, but I discovered, 
soon after becoming its president, that, al- 
though the company had a genius in- 
ventor in Hiram Maxim, whose great am- 
bition was to beat Edison, we were helpless 


without a marketable ji ting system. 

To secure such a lighting system for 
the United States Electric Lighting 
Company I started with the best legal 
and technical advice, and I became 
generally familiar with the status of 
electric lighting and power and its busi- 
ness exploitation. I felt it urgent to 
put the United States Electric Lighting Com- 
pany on the map commercially. For this a 
complete lighting system was absolutely neces- 
sary, so I decided first to try and consolidate 
with the Brush Company that had one. 

Brush had been an employe of Frank Weth- 
erbee, and the latter arranged for Brush to in- 
vite me to Cleveland. We both partook gen- 
erously of “sweet talk” in the evening, but the 
next morning at his office Brush expressed his 
real opinion of the situation when he said, 
quite truly, that we “had no lights except 
financial lights, and that they wouldn’t burn; 
but if we had a complete electric lighting sys- 
tem, like that of the Weston Company, he 
would consider consolidation.” I made for the 
train, not even taking time to pick up my bag 
at the hotel, and wired Weston and his presi- 
dent to meet me at Delmonico’s. 


The Early Days of Electricity 


ESTON himself was not 

over keen about consoli- 
dation, but I suggested to him 
that his company was not tak- 
ing the fullest advantage of his 
genius, to which he immedia- 
tely agreed. Inventors almost 
always rise to that fly. After 
a good dinner, I went with him 
to the office of the company at 
Newark, where I spent most 
of the night in investigation. 
The next morning agreements 
were executed, the cash was 
paid and our control of the 
Weston Electric Light 
Company was assured. 
We immediately turned 
it over at cost to the 
United States Electric 
Lighting Company, 
which then, for the first 
time, came into posses- 
sion of a marketable 
lighting system. 

The era of electrical 
development, which has 
since resulted in elec- 
tric lighting and pow- 
er, the telephone and 
wireless telegraphy, 
was just getting under 
way. The electric light 
business was making progress. Thomas Edi- 
son had brought out the incandescent light, 
and was getting ready to manufacture it at 
Menlo Park. Charles Francis Brush had put 
the Brush Electric Company of Cleveland on 
a sound basis, Edward Weston, an able elec- 
trician, was making decided progress in the 
field, as were Elihu Thomson, and Professor 
Houston of Philadelphia. There were other 
pioneers—-Sawyer & Man, Sprague, Vander- 
poel, and Field. 

At this point, being in possession of all the 
facts, I clearly envisaged the possibility of 
bringing about a great electrical consolidation 
which would include light and power. I real- 
ized that if such a consolidation were not 
formed many millions of dollars would be lost 
as a result of patent litigation, wasted efforts, 
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duplication of disbursements, and lack of 
standardization in manufacture. 

At this stage I arrived at the fork of two 
roads, one of which, in the light of forty- 
three years’ experience, I feel would have led 
to success—the other was the road to failure. 
I had had no experience in forming large in- 
dustrial consolidations—no one else had—and 
I took the wrong road. The right way would 
have been to give the general idea of consoli- 
dation to a disinterested intermediary, who 
as a neutral would have commanded the con- 
fidence of the manufacturers, and who would 
have secured all of the facts necessary to for- 
mulate a plan. As a disinterested neutral he 
would have been able to establish intimate 
relations with each manufacturer and secure 
his acceptance of the plan. 

I succeeded in gathering around one table in 
my office, Eaton of the Edison Company, 
Brush, Weston, Thomson, and Houston. I 
was there not only as president of the United 
States Electric Lighting Company, but also 
in the réle of consolidator which should have 
been occupied by a disinterested neutral. I 
thought that I was making great progress, 
when in reality I was creating conditions that 
made it impossible for me to turn back and 
get on the right road. 

As I couldn’t turn back, there was no other 
course open to me but to continue my nego- 
tiations with the handicap of being an inter- 
ested party. 


Edison Resorts to a Parable 


DISON, much more frank than most men, 
talked to me in a way that gives a good 
general idea of the attitude of a manufacturer 
towards a competitor who is trying to bring 
about a consolidation. 

“Flint,” he said, “if you wanted to sail 
your yacht Gracie from New York to New- 
port and make the best possible time, you 
wouldn’t hitch an old scow on behind and tow 
it, would you?” 

“Of course not,” I replied. 

“That,” he said, “is just the way we feel 
about your company.” 

I am satisfied that a neutral could have in- 
duced Edison to join the proposed consoli- 
dation. In answer to Edison’s final decision 
to me as a competitor—‘“I will not merge my 
prestige as an electrician with that of any 
other”—a neutral could have offered to name 
the consolidation the “Edison Corporation.” 
But had I made that suggestion it would have 
been interpreted as an evidence of great 
weakness. 

As a result of my failure to bring about an 
electric consolidation, a long and expensive 
legal battle followed. We smashed the Brush 
patents. Edison then endeavored to control 
the art, and attempted to swamp the United 
States Electric Lighting Company with litiga- 
tion, bringing in one day one hundred and 
fifty law suits against it. After sixteen years’ 
litigation, neither the United States Electric 
Lighting Company nor any of its affiliated or 
subsidiary companies ever paid a dollar of 
damages or costs, nor had it been prevented 
from making anything that it had found ce 
sirable to manufacture. The highest court, 
after a long, hard battle, decided in effect that 
Edison was not the inventor, broadly, of 
the carbon filament lamp. The cost of the 
patent litigation referred to aggregated over 
$2,000,000. 

After my failure to bring about the electric 
light and power consolidation, I made up my 
mind:-that I would profit by my experience and 


“endeavor to bring about a consolidation of 


some of my crude rubber customers, the manu- 
facturers of rubber boots and shoes. 

The makers of these articles were in in- 
tense competition. Some of them, in order to 


survive, were turning out goods of attractive 
appearance but inferior quality. I told them 
that there was only one way to settle their 
industrial wars, and that this was for them to 
have an absolute identity of interest. 

They had previously arranged’ association 
dinners in the general interest of the indus- 
try, and under the influence of victuals and 
drink harmony prevailed. Finally Leagues of 
Peace had been formed to stabilize prices. 
Every one gave his general approval, but some 
of them couldn’t be seen for dust in their 
hurry to accomplish the specific act of secur- 
ing orders. 

Price agreements were finally legislated 
against as contrary to public policy. At that 
time the evils of extreme competition were 
so serious, and the economic advantages to 
be realized by consolidation were so great, 
that the idea of the formation of a rubber 
shoe consolidation came about as a natural 
evolution, although it was delayed for years, 
as the manufacturers tried to bring it about 
themselves. 

At last, in 1892, several of the rubber manu- 
facturers interviewed me, and I conferred 
with them separately. I told them that, if 
they would leave me free to bring about the 
consolidation, I .was satisfied that I could do 
so within sixty days, but that I would not at- 
tempt it unless they would agree not to dis- 
cuss consolidation with one another. To this 
they consented. Although I was not success- 
ful in dealing with the two most important 
companies—the Boston Rubber Shoe Com- 
pany, controlled by E. S. Converse, and the 
Woonsocket Rubber Company, controlled by 
Joseph Banigan—I was successful in bringing 
about the formation of the United States 
Rubber Company. This consolidation was 
very much larger than either of the two indi- 
vidual companies above mentioned and it ulti- 
mately absorbed them both. 

I did not go to see the manufacturers. 
They saw me. They gave me their detailed 
statements which I treated as entirely con- 
fidential. Then I drew up a plan for the 
consolidation. 

I took options from the majority of the 
shareholders in each individual manufactur- 
ing company, in which options the other 
manufacturing companies which we expected 
would form part of the consolidation were 
not named. Instead I provided that the 
options would not become operative unless 
the consolidation started with tangible assets 
to the amount of $12,000,000, so that the 
parties giving options fully understood that 
the consolidation must include important 
manufacturers, as tangible assets of this 
amount 4would not have been possible unless 
some of the large companies were included. 
Under this plan no manufacturing company 
was absolutely necessary, which materially 
facilitated the negotiations. 


How a King Transacts Business 


N 1906, owing to the increased consumption 

of rubber and the consequent high prices, 
Samuel P. Colt, president of the United States 
Rubber Company, asked me to negotiate for 
the entire output of crude rubber from the 
Belgian Congo. 

Thomas Walsh, the mine owner, who had 
business and personal relations with the King 
of Belgium, cabled His Majesty suggesting 
that he invite me to Brussels. I soon re- 
ceived a telegram from the King’s equerry 
naming a date when Leopold II would grant 
me an audience. 

He received me at his Laerken palace. The 
King sat in a great chair fronting a great desk. 
He courteously invited me to be seated 
and began, in perfect English, a cordial 


banker. To do that it was necessary for? 
to go West. Ae 
I took the night train for Clevelaai™ 

_ companied by a member of the firm ote 
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conversation. It may have been ss 
pected me to pay him money, a . Ru 
pected recipient of money is cont oo 
teous—be he of royal or other blood. Wy, An 
we commenced to discuss the rubber hui fac 
ness in detail I asked if I might make jan 2° 
The King suggested that I take his Seat 3 mo: 
the table and when he commenced to “) day 
I thought he would never stop, he was a ! 
tall—six feet, eight inches. I felt at ease j par 
negotiation, but respectfully declined toga © ‘ 
what was about as impressive as a thew getl 
It seemed too much like a part of the Rm mel 
Tower. 5 ™ 

The King never gained a reputation for} gets 
ing a proponent of the Blue Laws or anyis out 
of that sort, and the so-called “Congo aime °° 
ties” did not elevate him in the worlds, bes 
teem, but I imagine that his reputation » fer 
haps, got a little ahead of the facts, va -” 
judge him only from my personal contact wil #2 
him and have no data on which to bag fees 
authoritative report concerning his habs 
But I feel a good deal about him as he 
about himself. A 

Leopold Proves a Crafty Trader | eve! 
Cp when he had been in Paris he} = 

got into the newspapers quite a bite! and 
much so that when he returned to Brussesal this 
ecclesiastical dignitary told him that froma erab 
the reports he had heard the King wasmm a he 
setting the best possible example to the yuu W 
of Belgium. The King, so the story Chic 
heard the Bishop out and then replied land 
rowfully: “Bishop, I have heard the off t 
things about you but I never would belie and 
them.” + talk 

On the occasion of my interview with had 
the King had his mind fairly well madewe in n 
He suggested with the utmost suavity thatm strai 
principals should pay an amount equi “) 
twenty times the annual income from &# Scot 
Congo rubber exports. = pad 

“Impossible,” I answered flatly. was 

“Impossible?” repeated the King, he v 
with a trace of irritation, for royaltyism™ But 
accustomed to the flat negative. “Mr, Figg for t 
in a complex situation only small men am | 
at the impossible.” the t 

And then, shrewdly remembering that 
nity would not bring ducats, he cone nye 
with a fine sweep: fer ki 

“But men of the first order of abilitywme It 
out a solution, and we of course are ma) McC 
latter class.” ~ FE lawy 

We talked and half argued for the Damp ing c 
part of an hour. The phrasing of his propeg and 
tion shifted, but always, when stripped fore ; 
phrasing, it came down to the same a 
proposition which I could not accept Trust 
it would have been unprofitable. | Wate 

If King Leopold could have sold the Ca#§ Maye 
rubber properties on the “impossible” 8% were 
which he proposed, it* would have @ “Whi 
his reputation as an able man of busines\a} an Ir 


the price would have amounted to $15,00 
more than these properties could 
now, or at any time after the. devel 
of rubber plantations in India. + ae 
After I had organized the United 
Rubber Company, nothing succeeding HRE™ 
cess, August Belmont asked me to €a@a 
to bring about a consolidation 
include the New York Belting & 
Company, of which he was the 


7 
oy 


tant. I spent all day at the C 


ber Works: then all night on a train 


cago; then all day investigating - 
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Southmayd & Choate, and an expert #8 
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| But the two together were no match 
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Rubber and then with all inter- 
— went to the Auditorium 


‘otel. Having in hand the essential 
i sm undertook to “bell the cat.” I 
i until 2 a. m., all next day and 
of the next night, then part of the next 


RE 


facts, 


i 


i 


the Auditorium Annex the different 
had separate rooms. In organizing it 
not to bring the interested parties to- 
until all have been brought into agree- 
. for otherwise, some kind of an argu- 
"is bound to start, and once an argument 
under way so many ancient grudges pop 
that the real purpose of the meeting 1s 
lost in a general disagreement. It is 
o keep the different interests apart, con- 
er with them separately, and hold a general 
meeting only when all have agreed, and, with 
an identity of interest, are ready for a love 


feast. 
A Scotch Story Turns the Trick 


FTER two days and nights of negotiation 
A in the hotel, I had brought into line 
excepting McClymonds. He was 
Scotch and insisted on an extra $100,000 
which, if granted, would have satisfied him 
and dissatisfied all the others. No one knew 
this better than McClymonds, but consid- 
erable hope commonly iurks in the breast of 
a hold-out. 

With matters still unsettled, we left 
Chicago for New York by way of Cleve- 
land. McClymonds was going to get 
off there. When an hour from Cleve- 
land we were no further along in our 
talk then we had been in Chicago. I 
had to name a final figure and, having 
in mind the advantage of humor in a 
strained situation, I said: 

“McClymonds, you remind me of that 
Scotchman who was attacked by a foot- 


. 
. 


a 


‘ 


cin 


3 





pad on London Bridge. The footpad 
was getting the worst of the fight when 
he was joined by one of his fellows. 


for the hardy Scot; then a third came 
running in and turned the battle. As 
the trio limped away, battered and for- 
lorn, one of them held aloft the booty: 

“‘A sixpence,’” he muttered. ‘He’d 
er killed us if it had been a shilling!’ ” 








I then delivered my ultimatum, which 
McClymonds accepted. I had my 
lawyer with me, and there in the sleep- 
ing car the agreement was completed, 
and all signed just a few moments be- 
fore the train pulled into Cleveland. 

I happened in at the Manhattan 
Trust Company when Mr. John I. 
Waterbury, its president, and Levi | 
Mayer, the eminent lawyer of Chicago, 
were busy organizing the so-called 

sky Trust.” They told me that 

an Irishman by the name of Colonel 
Harvey, who was in the outside office, 
Was urging them to organize a Chew- 
ing Gum Consolidation, and as they 
were very busy they would be ever- 
lastingly obliged to me if I would take 
off their backs. Colonel Harvey 
was sent for, and after we had been 
introduced I said that I should be 
| to discuss with him the advis- 
ability of negotiating to consolidate 
; ® chewing gum manufac- 
urers. He went with me from the 
Mashattan Trust Company to my 
Colonel Harvey was the owner and 
— of The International Confec- 
He » the paper in its field. 
Was highly regarded by all of the 


chewing gum manufacturers, and both of us 
were disinterested intermediaries. He brought 
the manufacturers to me one by one, and ad- 
vised me when negotiating to chew their par- 
ticular brand of gum. The manufacturers de- 
livered to me confidential statements of their 
assets, liabilities, volume of sales, costs of 
production and distribution, and statements 
of annual net profits for five years. 

The tangible assets of the six companies 
finally consolidated amounted to about $500,- 
000. The principal asset was trade marks. 
I capitalized the concern for $3,000,000 pre- 
ferred and $6,000,000 common stock. This 
was looked upon as an inflated capitalization 
by those not familiar with the value of trade 
marks, but I have found in organizing indus- 
trials that trade marks, when properly pro- 
tected, are quite as valuable as bricks, mor- 
tar, and machinery. 

Dividends were paid regularly on the pre- 
ferred shares, and for ten years the company 
paid dividends on its common shares at 18 
per cent per annum, and the common stock, 
which I gave to my clients as a bonus with the 
preferred, sold for a long period at from $150 
to $200 per share. 

I named the company the American Chi- 
cle Company. This was a departure from 
my usual custom, as I generally suggested a 
name that was descriptive of the business; 
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“The King suggested that I take his seat at the table and when he 
commenced to stand up I thought he never would stop, he was so 
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but about that time a cartoon had appeared 
in a metropolitan newspaper referring to me, 
in connection with a proposed copsolidation 
in the milk business, as “Flint the Milk- 
man,” and I decided in faver of the word 
Chicle so as rot to be called “Chewing Gum 
Flint.” 

The good-will of the American Chicle Com- 
pany, on the basis of the mar’‘etability of its 
shares, deducting the vaiue of its tangible as- 
sets, was about $14,000,000, and represented 
90 per cent of the good-will of the chewing 
gum business of the world, exclusive of com- 
panies which I later consolidated in the Sen 
Sen Chiclet Company, which was finally taken 
over by the American Chicle Company. 

The wisest opinion given at the first meet- 
ing of the executive committee was that of 
“Doc” Beeman—as he was sometimes called 
by his friends. This was before the days of 
prohibition. When it was proposed to secure 
economies by reducing advertising, Beeman 
remarked: “I have a national reputation: my 
face is on every fence in the country, and it 
mustn’t be taken off!” 


Leaving the Door Open for Wrigley 


O PRESERVE the good-will represented 

by the company’s trade marks, which, as 
I have said, were worth $14,000,000, was not 
difficult. It was simply necessary to increase 
the advertising and make good chewing gum; 
and there was an ampie margin to permit the 
use of the best ingredients. 

The management of the American Chicle 
Company was, on the whole, the worst of any 
industrial with which I have been familiar, 
considering the commanding position that it 
occupied when organized. Instead of paying 
18 per cent on $6,000,000 of common stock 
annually, a dividend of 8 per cent should have 
been sufficient, and 10 per cent should 
have gone into advertising. 

At the time of the organization of 
the American Chicle Company, and 
later when it bough the control of 
the Sen Sen Chicle Company, it was 
the great chewing gum company of the 
worid, and Wrigley was doing about 1 
per cent of the world’s business. By 
not advertising, the American Chicle 

Company left the door wide open 

for Wrigley to enter. He seized 

the opportunity and strained every 
nerve to raise money and obtain 
credit for advertising. At an early 

period in his successful career, I 
saw one advertising contract, signed by 
him, for a half million dollars. The 
result has been that the American 
Chicle Company’s business, including 
the output of the Sen Sen Chicle Com- 
pany, has been reduced to about 15 
per cent of the total chewing gum 
business of the world, whereas Wrig- 
ley’s business has increased from 1 per 
cent to over 50 per cent. 

I have noted here some of the first 
attempts which were made at coopera- 
tion in merchandising, depending upon 
the creation of indentities of interest. 
These early cooperative agreements 
tended to restraint of trade, and they 
have finally provoked prohibitive leg- 
islation. The great advantages to be 
derived from cooperation became ap- 
parent when manufacturing companies 
were consolidated to reduce the costs 
of production and distribution, but in 
the °80’s, industrial consolidation was 
a theory, not a condition. 





Editor’s Note: This is the final ar- 
ticle in the series by Mr. Flint. 
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Let’s Play, But Play Our Own Game : 


Being Another Letter to Ed Skinner out in Kensington, Indiana 


Washington, D. C. 


EAR ED: 
Why rise up and smite me by letter 
because I threw off a few casual re- 


marks about your incurable case of golf? 

Oi course, golf is a good thing. Sure, it’s 
adding to the efficiency and lengthening the 
life of the business man. Never did I say 
it was doing anything else. I expect in the 
near future that every time I run across 
an account of the man who has just cele- 
brated his 102d birthday, it’ll say: 

“Mr. Swoffle attributes his long life and 
his continually good health largely to the 
temperate use of golf. He still takes his 18 
holes twice a week.” 

I’m not one of those folks that thinks 
play is a bad thing for the business man. 

Old Joseph Pulitzer, of the World, has 
been quoted as saying that one of the re- 
grets of his life was that he never learned 
to play. I can think right now of a man 
who really suffers from that same trouble. 
He’s somewhere in his seventies, he’s got 
anywhere from fifty to a hundred millions— 
more, anyway, than he needs or knows how 
to spend—and he can’t play. His business 
doesn’t really need him. In fact, if he'd start 
to go.around the world on a steam roller, a 
lot of his associates would caution him not 
to hurry. 

But, as I say, he can’t play. Golf bores 
him, he never goes fishing, his camp in the 
Maine woods is only a place to go to and 
come back from, he doesn’t collect anything, 
and there he is, just getting in his own way. 

No, sir, play’s a good thing; but for 
Heaven’s sake, be temperate and tolerant 
about play. 

The older I get—and I’m getting that way 
all the time—the more I find that temperance 
is a great virtue, particularly in dealing with 
the rest of the world. And intemperance in 
work is just as much intemperance as any- 
thing else—only it ain’t so darn common. 

I’ve known men—not many—to kill them- 


A course in compulsory golf 


selves by overwork; but I'll bet iust as many 
and then some have killed themselves by 
overplay. 

I’ve known food drunkards, and golf drunk- 
ards, and book drunkards, and liquor drunk- 
ards, and here and there a work drunkard. 
I’m sure you'll never read yourself into the 
poor-house, or drink yourself into the mad- 
house, or work yourself into the hospital, and 
I hope you won’t go foolish on golf. 

I’m not going to. No, sir. A modest shot 
of golf when I’m feeling down in the mouth 
or I’ve been too much cooped up; a little 
golf for sociability’s sake; perhaps an extra 
dose when an old friend drops in to see me— 
that’s my idea. But this golf, golf, golf 
day after day with extra doses on Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays—not for me. 
Shun the flowing golf bag! At least don't 
shun, just be reasonable about it. 

But you golfers, the real addicts, aren’t rea- 
sonable. The worst of it with you is that 
you're not satisfied with overdoing it your- 
self; you want everybody else to come in. 
I'll bet if you’ve said once, you’ve said forty 
times in the last three months: 

“You ought to take up golf, old man. You 
need the air and the exercise.” 

There’s nothing golf won’t cure, to hear 
you talk; and I don’t mean you personally, 
but all your kind. You grab your fat friend, 
and you say: 

“Boy, you must take up the game (you 
never admit that there’s any other). That 
would pull that waist line of yours down 
about six inches.” 

And then you clutch some poor, scrawny 
guy and tell him: 

“Eighteen holes about twice a week would 
put thirty pounds on you in no time.” 

TH bet some day you'd tell a postman 
with sore feet that a couple of rounds of 
golf after he got through work would fix 
him up fine. 

And what you say, and the unsayable things 
you think, about the defective who dares to 
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go to ball games when he might play g% move 


“Sitting around watching a hired man Th 
your exercise for you’”—that’s the mili@B indus 
thought. noted 

Now I know a man who’s got a fine erate 
ing head on his shoulders, a man who MiB tory 
made a scientifically trained mind pay IRR show; 
very large dividends in cash, who says: § some 

“I like to go to baseball games. It 8% made 
me. I like to sit and put my mind on SOME vance 
thing miles away from my usual line of thi decid, 
ing. I like to watch men do things thit® farme 
can’t do. Moreover, there’s a poetry of variay 
tion in the first-rate ball player that alway the cc 
appeals to me.” 

But you wouldn’t let the poor man am 
himself his own way. You'd have him 01 


everyone else in a golfing chain gang. bi 

I know two men who got automobiles the b 
the same time, a good many years ago. EME of the 
was able to do what he pleased, and @@% borde 
bought an expensive car. One of &% Even 


promptly hired a driver and settled him@§ a big 
on the back seat. He said he wanted 40% and a 
so he could go places and see things. 3% chasin 
didn’t care what went on under the 20%} appro; 

The other fellow wouldn’t any more WE The 
of letting his chauffeur drive when @% after 
around than he would of hiring a mai% touche 
eat for him. “What,” he says, “is the 8% pulse : 
of having a plaything if you can’t ml% follow 
yourself?” and e3 

And there you are, and each of them and he 
think, suspects the other one of being for tw 
tle unsound in the head. B Was ni 

My idea is to let the other fellow have" In ii 
hobby and enjoy it. It may look fools} as ant 
you, but it’s his, and he likes it. It's @#%§ not ris 
of insurance against old age. Nothing #%§ output 
a man young like something to my qual | 
of work. fp Xttled 

There’s no telling what form it'll take, Petrole 
surplus you ought not to put into yours tally a 
ness. I know one old gentleman ey The 
out in conventions. I know what you lp dred jj 
of that. You told me once that the 
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onvention was that you occasion- 

ppd ¢ iaeece to play over new links. 
gs this old cuss likes ‘em, and it does 
him good. He’s seventy or more, head of 
big business, and has a couple of sons who 
, run thi So he takes his wife, travels 
te Atlantic City, or Cleveland, or White 


Sulphur, oF wherever there’s a convention 
’ 3 ‘ oe . 
to do with his line of busi- 


that Me bet if he wore all the convention 


— ever collected, he wouldn’t need 


And he likes it. Meets some old friends, 
makes some new ones, hears a speech or two, 
and once in a while makes a little one him- 


self, I suspect the boys kind of push him 
















[ese erp. was the keyword of the 


go crop, trade and industrial situation 
September, this being coupled with the 


term moderate as perhaps best descriptive of 
the movement as a whole. 

While the gains in trade and industry noted 

7 in August were generally held or further en- 

, there was apparent, however, the feel- 

ing that most of the benefits so far visible had 

gone to the agricultural community, which 

sold heavily of its grains and cotton and also 
of livestock at rather good prices. 

The railroads, of course, benefited by the 

Benormous volume of grain marketed and 

i ® shipped, to such an extent indeed, as to offset 

# the delaying effects of the late season, and 

‘§ in some cases, set up new high records of 










_ play gi movement to interior markets or to the ports. 
1 man @§ There was, however, visible in trade and 
the mili industry something of the disappointment 

noted in August at the comparatively mod- 
a fine erate response of distributive trade and fac- 
an who MiB tory industry to the unquestionably good 
nd pay M85 showing made by the farmers. This was in 
© Says: — somewhat marked contrast to the showing 
es. It 18— made one and two years before when the ad- 
nd on som} vances made by trade and industry were rather 
ine of thi} decidedly better than were shown by the 
hings tha} farmer whose financial returns were at 
retry of ME variance with those made by other classes of 


that alva§ the community. 
No Buying Boom Visible 


man ali 
ave him O FAR as the effect upon regular fall job- 
gang. bing and retail trade is concerned indeed 
nobiles the best reports come from those states west 
s ago. BE of the Mississippi, from Texas to the Canadian 
d, and @®§ border, in which wheat yields were largest. 
ne of &% Even there, however, it was noted that while 
ttled him#§ a big volume of old debts was cleared away 
wanted 4% and a good deal of new buying done, the pur- 
things. was deliberate and there was nothing 
er the D0 approaching a boom visible. 
y more WR The south benefited from cotton sales 
, when R§ after the rally from the year’s low prices 
_& mal #§ touched in mid-September and another im- 
“is the . Was given to buying late in that month 
can’t mit following new peak prices for wheat and rye 
; and excellent prices for oats, old corn, cattle 
1 of them, and hogs, the latter selling at the highest price 





or two years. Still, the response as a whole 
4 “8S not quite up to expectations. 

industry the reaction was hardly as great 
3° anticipated. Iron and steel capacity did 
iy "Ot rise above 55 to 65 per cent, automobile 
output, closely predicted on sales, did not 
; that of August, cotton goods were un- 
uy “ttled by the gyrations of raw cotton and the 
































it'll take, #& Petroleum, copper and lumber trades did not 
to Tally “y tpomen 

n oa? Shoe manufacturing industry and kin- 
hat you W% dred lines, however, improved and coal buy- 
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along to conventions. He may be a little 
tiresome around the office. 

In fact, when a man’s associates begin to 
tell him how much good golf or travel seems 
to be doing him, it may be time for him to 
look around and see if they aren’t putting the 
skids under him. 

You see I’m a liberal chap. I let a man 
play any way he likes just as long as he 
plays. He can take up a luncheon club and 
get foolish about it, or he can pitch horse- 
shoes if he wants to, or collect postage 
stamps, but he ought to do something. 

No, sir; I like play; and I think one of the 
best things that has happened in this coun- 
try in the last generation is golf; but so is 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreet’s” 


ing and output expanded each week from 
early August to late September. In distrib- 
utive trade it seemed as if earlier antici- 
pations had been keyed too highly. 

The fact was as regards both trade and 
industry that buyers generally seemed to be- 
lieve that they held the whip hand and that 
there were plenty of goods to be had when, if, 
and as, needed. The imminence of the elec- 
tion, the fact that there was a good deal of 
unemployment during the summer and the 
uncertainty as to costs and prices, were all 
cited as reasons for going carefully. 

In any event there have been enough cross 
currents to give pause to sunshihe hunters 
and keep business on about a fair basis, with 
industry expanding a little but with a big 
reserve capacity not as yet called into play. 
As regards this reserve capacity, it is well 
to note that good steel trade authorities reckon 
present percentages of capacity operations 
as little below the average of that ruling 
since the big war closed. 

With all the drawbacks, however, it is 
worth noting that the statistics available point 
to a pretty big business doing in September 
and the first quarter of the present fiscal 
year. Despite the gain—11 per cent shown by 
leading chain stores and mail-order houses in 
August—the Federal Reserve Board reported 
that neither wholesale or retail trade in that 
month equalled a year ago. 

The preliminary returns for mail-order 
houses for September show a gain of 20.5 
per cent over September last year while chain 
stores gained 11.7 per cent and the two com- 
bined gained 16 per cent. For nine months 
of the year, the combined mail-order and 
chain-store sales, exceeding $539,000,000, 
show a gain of 10 per cent over last year. 


Bank Clearings Show Gain 


ANOTHER measure of movement showing 
good gains is that of bank clearings which 
for September, the third quarter and the nine 
months, were the largest for any correspond- 
ing year since 1920, when it will be recalled 
prices were considerably higher than this year. 

Failures for September were the smallest 
of any month since 1920 and liabilities were 
similarly small. Car loadings for the third 


week of September this year were second only 
to those recorded in the last week of Au- 
gust, 1923, and while the grain movement 
for the week was a shade below the peak, 
shipments of merchandise and miscellaneous 
products broke all weekly records, 


It is 
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anything that gives a man a change of thought 
and some interest other than business. But 
be reasonable about it, Ed. 

Remember Lemuel (accent on the last syl- 
lable), the oldest one of the Duffield boys? 
Old Grandpa Alderson asked*him one day 
to come around tomorrow ‘cause he had a 
job for him. And Lem says: 

“I dunno’. Looks to me like it might be 
fishin’ weather, and I’d kinder hate to waste 
the day.” 

Of course, I’d like to have you come east, 
and I'll see that you get one grand big golf 
debauch while you’re here. Play all day, 
every day; and if that don’t cure you, noth- 
ing will. Yours, JOE. 


The Map of the Nation’s Business 


worth noting that car loadings for three- 
fourths of the year are only 4.4 per cent be- 
low the peak total of 1923. Gross railway 
earnings for eight months were 8 per cent 
below. last year while net operating income 
was 10 per cent less. 

Available price indexes rose for the third 
successive month during September but here 
the influence of higher priced cereals, live- 
stock, meats and provisions generally and of 
textiles, notably raw cotton and wool and 
cotton goods,.was paramount. One and two 
years ago, the reverse was true and farm 
products lagged behind all other prices with 
resulting effects upon the farmers buying. 


Motor Car Output Lags 


"PRE LESS favorable statistics of September 
and nine months’ movement have to do 
mainly with factory, mill and furnace opera- 
tions. Pig iron output for September was 7 
per cent larger than in August, which was in 
turn about 6 per cent above July but was 25 
per cent below September a year ago and for 
nine months was the same percentage behind 
1923, though 26 per cent ahead of 1922. The 
automobile trade in September failed to rise to 
early estimates of production, the total drop- 
ping about 2 per cent below August, although 
still 11 per cent above the low of June. The 
decline from September last was 16 per cent 
but for nine months output was 7 per cent 
below 1923 while 50 per cent ahead of 1922. 

The petroleum and cement industries are 
apparently at opposite poles of the industrial 
world. Petroleum stocks were crushingly large 
and prices both of crude and refined were at 
the lowest, gasoline being at the lowest in a 
decade, despite three successive high monthly 
totals of consumption of this product through 
the summer. Cement production and ship- 
ment (August figures) broke all monthly rec- 
ords but prices were steady. 

Another branch of the building trade, lum- 
ber, seems to have lagged behind anticipa- 
tions but still nine months’ production was only 
4 per cent behind last year with orders 3 
per cent less. 

September building expenditures (permits) 
fell behind August by 3 per cent but exceeded 
September, 1923, by 9 per cent. For nine 
months’ values of building permitted for 
totaled $2,458,592,038, a gain of 6 per cent 
over the record breaking 1923 total. 

Aside from some slight changes upward in 
spring wheat estimates and for a tendency 
to look for much smaller yields of tobacco 
and corn, the general crop situation did not 
change greatly in September. As already fore- 
shadowed, no bumper crops were indicated, 
the prospect being for more wheat, oats, rye, 
white potatoes, flaxseed and cotten, but con- 
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Large map re- 
flects business 
conditions as of 
Octoker 1 

















The Business Map of Last Month 

















siderably less corn and tobacco than in 1923, 
with about the same yields of hay, barley, 
rice and peanuts indicated. 

Where smaller yields were forecast price 
movements seemed to more than discount 
lessened outturn. In the case of corn pre- 
vailing estimates of a 17 per cent decrease in 
yield were balanced by a 40 per cent ad- 
vance in price. This would seem to put low- 
priced hog products out of the question de- 
spite a big lot of soft corn due to frost 
damage in late September and early October 
in the northern part of the belt. 

An indicated 24 per cent gain in cotton 
yield more than balances a 7 per cent decline 
from a year ago’s prices as of October 1. 
Tentative oats yields, with prices, were higher 
than a year ago and a wet harvest in Europe 
caused intense activity in wheat late in Sep- 
tember and early in October. 

The domestic yield of wheat is probably 10 
per cent above last year but the price in 
early October was nearly 30 per cent above 
last year. After three years of declining ex- 
ports, wheat shipments in August were heavily 
in excess of the year before and early Sep- 
tember export returns pointed to nearly double 


the shipments in quantity with an even greater 
gain in value of exports for the month over 
the like month of 1923. 

After reaching the highest average price 
in late August recorded for railway stocks 
since the late summer of 1922, these secur- 
ities have since declined about $4 per share. 
Industrials dropped about the same amount 
from the high of August, which tied the high 
average of March, 1923. Unlike the railroads, 
industrial stock averages have never equalled 
the high points of 1919 or of 1920. 

Regarding the changes in map colorings 
shown in September from August, it will be 
noted that the most marked lightening ef- 
fects are visible in the case of Nebraska, part 
of Arkansas, southern Ohio, West Virginia, 
North Carolina and eastern Massachusetts. 
In Nebraska a good wheat crop sold at high 
prices, plus a corn crop 80 per cent free of 
frost, has stimulated trade. Here, however, 
as in the states north and south from Ne- 
braska, the trade expansion has been cau- 
tious, perhaps the safer for this fact. 

Trade improved in southern Ohio in Sep- 
tember, a not inconsiderable influence being 
the slightly better condition in the soft coal 


industry. More activity in textile and 
manufacturing is reflected in the lighten 
of color in eastern Massachusetts. 

While rainy weather hurt trade and ¢ 
in the southeast generally the lightening 
color in North Carolina seems justified by! 
reports of increased activity in that statt 
factories. Improved export trade in # 
and cotton is reflected in better reports # 
Galveston and Mobile. The shading m@ 
Texas is attributable to effects of drouth 
August. In California the m 
smaller crops at values equal to a 
has helped to lighten the black m 
central part of that state. 

A good cotton crop in Arkansas has 
the white area in that state. The 
entirely disappeared from Minnesota # 
Duluth where good crops have 
slowness still noted in the iron Of 
Early October reports were of i 
tities of wheat awaiting lake shipmemh 

The abandonment of the Pit ag 
basing price is partly responsible for 
buoyant tone in that district. ActiviD 
tire business explains the coloring 
around Akron. 



































Five years ago when its huge Ferguson-built print shop 
was new, the National Cash Register Company ad- 
vertised it as “one of the largest and best private 
printing establishments in the world.” Today, after 

ve active years of service, they say—“We wouldn't 
change «: foot of it.” 


This building was Ferguson's first order from the N.C.R. 
Since then he has built three other buildings for the 


same customer. 


The National Cash Register Company is one of many 
of America’s great industrial concerns who, when they 
have considered building, have naturally turned to 
Ferguson. Experience has taught them that Ferguson's 
designs are modern and correct—that Ferguson's prices 
are comparable with those of local builders —that 
Ferguson will deliver the finished building before the 
average architect has even completed the plans. 


Ferguson is a manufacturer of factories—handling all 
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The N. C. R. print shop is 150 x 540 fi. Like all 
Ferguson-built buildings, its interior is light and well venti- 
lated and with an unusual amount of unobstructed floor space. 


“We wouldn’t change a foot of it” 


departments of the work from the designing of the 
building to the last detail of the finished structure. 
When you deal with Ferguson you deal direct with the 
builder. You eliminate all middle men—architects, 
engineers and sub-contractors. You place the responsi- 
bility with one concern. You pay but one profit. 


Whether your job is big or little, you get the benefit 
of experience gained through years of building for 
America’s greatest manufacturers. And you get Fer- 
guson’s written guarantee covering every point of con- 
struction, as well as the exact delivery date and the 
actual cost to you. 


No matter where you are located, or what type of in- 
dustrial building you contemplate, by all means, get 
the Ferguson proposition. It will be furnished in person 
to any responsible executive, without the slightest obli- 
gation. Come to our office, wire or phone today—or 
write for Booklet “B.” 


COMPANY 


Cleveland Office : 4900 Euclid Bldg. ; Phone: Randolph 6854 + New York Office: 25 W. 43rd St.; Phone: Vanderbilt 4526 


Kerduson 


GUARANTEED BUILDINGS 


When writing to Tue H. K. Fercuson Company flease mention the Nation’s Business 













sensation mn sh 


HERE do the people live who 
ultimately buy most of the 
stocks and bonds of the United 

States? To what part of the country do 
business men and bankers turn for the 
greatest portion of the funds with which 
to build factories, sink mines, erect build- 
ings, and carry on the many expanding ac- 
tivities of business? 

To Wall Street? Not at all. Wall Street 
is where the big banks, the brokers and bond 
houses have their offices, but Wall Street is 
not where the people who finally buy bonds 
live. Most of them live in the industrial and 
agricultural states of the Middle West. The 
retail center for securities is not New York, 
but Chicago. 

What does this mean? It means that the 
rich men—the big financial institutions, like 
the banks and trust companies—do not own 
the country’s industries, railroads, and mines 
—or finance their development. These are 
owned and financed by the great body of the 
people—by wage earners and farmers—by 
men and women—by clerks, lawyers, doctors, 
manufacturers, and merchants living all over 
the United States. 

Laboring men as a group have an important 
part in the ownership of industry. There are, 
for example, more than 600,000 customer- 
owners of the light, heat, and power com- 
panies of the United States. Many of these 
persons are wage earners. Labor unions have 
their own banks and investment companies. 
More and more large corporations are dis- 
tributing stock among their employes. 

Working men are interested, therefore, in 
how business is financed because they are help- 
ing to finance it. They want to know more 
about the financial system both for the in- 
formation itself, and also because they are 
a part of the system. Financial understand- 
ing helps them better to safeguard their sav- 
ings and also to employ them to more prof- 
itable advantage. 


Investment a Transfer of Funds 


WE SAW in an earlier chapter that all the 
funds used in business are employed by 
enterprisers, who are the business men who di- 
rect and control production. When ente:- 
prisers spend money for plants, machinery, 
raw materials and other purposes, they invest 
it. Their act of putting funds to productive 
use is investment. 

This is slightly different from the com- 
mon use of the term. We often say that 
when a man buys a bond he “invests” in it. 
As a matter of fact all that has actually 
happened is the transfer of funds from the 
buyer to the seller. Money to be invested 
must go for concrete things. You may buy 
the stock of a light and power company, but 
the company does the actual investing of the 
funds. It does it when it uses them to lay 
new cables, build new central stations, and 
install new power lines. 

As a matter of fact, the company itself does 
not invest the actual money which it receives 

from you. It uses this 
money to gain command 

& a of the labor of workmen, 

and of supplies of raw 
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Things to Tell Your Men 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


Vice-President, National City Bank 


VilI—Stocks and Bonds and Brokers 


materials. These are the things that really 
are invested. The funds are merely a means 
by which the enterpriser gets possession of 
the labor and raw materials to employ them 
for productive use. 

There are two chief purposes for which 
business men use the funds that they com- 
mand; one is for the purchase of permanent 
equipment—plant, tools, factories, machinery, 
and the like; another is for the materials used 
to manufacture finished products, and for ac- 
cumulating stocks of such products. Both are 
forms of capital, the difference being in the 
length of time which each lasts. 

An electric motor or a power line lasts for 
many years. Funds obtained for purchasing 
these things must come from people who will 


give up their funds for a long time. Such 
things constitute the fixed capital of a 
business. 


What Circulating Capital Is 


HE RAW materials which enter into man- 

ufacturing, however, are quickly used up. 
Manufacturers may borrow money to buy 
steel, rubber, and lumber, but in a few 
weeks these will have been converted into fin- 
ished products, sold to consumers, and paid 
for by them. Funds used for such purposes 
are employed for shorter periods. Normally 
they are released relatively quickly. They 
are termed the circulating capital of a 
business. 

Fixed capital and circulating capital both 
are necessary and are usually supplied by dif- 
ferent agencies. Circulating capital and funds 
used for short periods ordinarily are sup- 
plied by commercial banks—those institutions 
where business men have “checking accounts.” 
Just how these banks operate we shall con- 
sider at another point. Our attention now 
will be directed to the agencies that supply 
fixed capital. Since the chief form of business 
organization seeking such capital is the cor- 
poration, we shall begin by considering how 
corporations are financed. 

The simplest way is through the sale of 
common stock—which means that each stock- 
holder has a definite share or part in the busi- 
ness—exactly the same as though he and the 
other stockholders should get together and 
divide it up among themselves. The shares, 
however, are in units of a definite amount— 
usually $100— and the amount of each 
stockholder’s ownings is determined by 
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the number of such shares he holds 

Since the owners of common 
control the business, they nat take 
practically all the risk, and divide alll th. 
profits, if there are any to divide, They 
are really the enterprisers in the bys. 
ness. There are certain kinds of busines 
that are financed entirely sy common stock 
Practically all highly speculative undertgt. 
ings are so financed—like metal mining anj 
oil drilling. This is because persons wh 
will invest in such securities want the os. 
sibility of large gains. Since common stock 
gives them the largest opportunity 
share in the future earnings of the busi 
this form of stock is most attractive to sud 
investors. 

There is another class of stock called pre. 
ferred stock that carries less risk than com. 
mon stock and offers a cor 
greater assurance of return. Owners of this 
stock are guaranteed a certain dividend 
usually 7 or 8 per cent—before any 
will be paid to common stockholders, If th 
company is dissolved or goes into , 
the holders of the preferred stock get back al 
their money before any distribution is mak 
to common stockholders. If there is ng 
enough left to pay the full amounts due to pr. 
ferred stockholders, they get back proportion. 
ate amounts of whatever can be paid, eva 
though nothing is left for the common stocd- 
holders. 

In cases where preferred stock has bea 
issued, the control of the company ress 
ordinarily with the common stockholdes 
They elect the directors and carry on th 
business. The bulk of the profits that r 
main after the preferred dividends have bee 
paid are also controlled by the common stock 
holders. 


Money to Expand a Business 


HE PREFERRED stockholder does, how 

ever, have definite risks. Perhaps the cor 
poration may not earn enough to pay even the 
nominal dividends carried by the prefered 
stock. In that event, the preferred sto 
holder is “out.” The preferred stockholder 
cannot close up the business or seize its asset 
if it fails to make money. 

Thus he may lose both his original inves 
ment as well as his dividends. Because th 
risk of owning preferred stock is greater, = 
ordinarily pays a higher rate of return than’ 
paid by high-grade bonds. 

When is preferred stock issued? Usually 
when the common stockholders have great cor 
fidence in ‘the future of the business. Sw 
pose, for example, that $200,000 is 
for the expansion of a manufacturing 
and that those who own the common stock at 
confident that with the new plant at least? 
per cent per year can be earned on th 
money. If they can obtain all or part of 
for 7 per cent, they will have a major pt 
tion of the new profits to divide up ame 
themselves. If they sell additional comme 
stock, however, the new stockholders 

receive the same proportion- 
ate share of the profits as 
would those already in the 
business. If, on the other 
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Will You Be Scrambling for 


Your Income Tax Figures 
Again Next March ? 


OU remember the scramble you had last March to get the 
figures for your income tax report. 


Didn’t you swear then you would never let another March 
catch you without better records of your business ? 


Now what about next March ? 


Will you spend days and nights digging through your records 
to get the figures you need? Or will you merely copy the 
totals from your profit-and-loss statement, as other users 
of the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan will do? 


Plan now to start 1925 right! 


Sooner or later you are going to put an end to your income tax troubles, 
your bookkeeping worries, your late statements and your trial balance 
troubles. The best time to do that is at the start of a new year. 


Mail the coupon today—let us show you how you can start 1925 with 
a simple system of accounts that will not only end your bookkeeping 
worries, but will actually save money for you. 
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Income Tax Report 
in thirty minutes! 


“The Income Tax used to 
cause us an endless amount of 
worry, work, time and money 
to fix up properly. This is all 
over now; in thirty minutes 
we can report to the govern- 
ment andhandinareport that 
is right, backed by a record of 
the year’s business accurately 
and efficiently kept.” 

Wood Bros. Auto Livery, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Here’s a Sure Guide 
to Greater Profit! 


“Since installing the Bur- 
rougns Simplified Accounting 
Plan we have been able to tell 
just where our profits arecom- 
ing from. At the end of every 
days business we are able to 
put our fingers on the leaks 
and the gains.” 

McCreary Brothers Co. 
Scottsbluff, Nebr. 

















Better Records 
in less time! 

**One man handles our en- 
tire accounting in a few hours 
each morning. The trial bal- 
ance is a daily proposition; 
our statements are always 
mailed on the first. 

**Theremarkable fact is that, 
with the Burroughs System, 
this work takes only a fraction 
of the timerequired previously 
with thepen-and-ink method.” 

Jones Hardware Company, 

Long Beach, Calif. 


These merchants-——and 
thousands of others— 
have found that good 
bookkeeping actually 
costs less. 


Right now you have the 
opportunity to save 
money and start your 
business on the road to 
greater profit. Don’t 
put it off. 


SIGN THIS 
COUPON NOW! 




















Burroughs Adding a 
Machine Company 

6040 Second Boulevard 

Detroit, Michigan 


Gentiemen: I would like to have mors 
tafermation about the B 
fied Aceoenting Plan. This does not obligate 
me in any way 
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hand, the expectations of the promoters should 
fall short, and there would oniy be a small 
profit made on the business, the dividends 
on the preferred stock would have to be paid 
regardless of the profits that remained. If 
there was nothing left for the common stock- 
holders, the preferred stockholders would re- 
ceive their dividends just the same. 

There are variations in the form of pre- 
ferred stock; some of it carries a right to a 
further share in the profits of the company 
after a certain dividend has been paid to 
common stockholders. Sometimes both pre- 


ferred and common stock are sold together, - 


the common being given as a bonus with the 
preferred stock, or sold in a unit with it at 
a certain price. These combinations and 
variations permit corpcrations which need 
funds to meet the particular requirements of 
various types of investors. They result in 
more funds being obtained for the service of 
industry. 

Bondholders differ from holders of preferred 
and common stock principally in that their 
risk is still further reduced. The bondholder 
is entitled to his return whether or not the 
corporation earns anything—and he has a right 
to force the corporation to pay. If it does 
not, he can take over the business. He also 
is guaranteed the return of his money at a 
specified time. 

The bondholder is really a lender. He 
lends on the familiar “bond and mortgage” 
that is used in real estate transactions. A 
corporation that plans to issue bonds, gives a 
mortgage on certain of its property, which 
mortgage is to be cancelled when the sum 
borrowed is repaid. The borrowing corpo- 
ration then bonds itself to repay the sum 
specified. 

A mortgage cannot convey the title to a 
piece of property to more than one person, yet 
the funds which the corporation seeks to 
borrow must come from hundreds and possi- 
bly thousands of investors. To protect each 
of these individuals, therefore, the bond is 
separated from the mortgage, and the mort- 
gage is issued to a disinterested third party, 
like a bank or trust company. The bond is 
then divided up into units of $100, $500, 
$1,000 or higher amounts, and these are issued 
separately to lenders. Each bond in reality 
represents a fractional part of the mortgage. 

Corporations issue bonds for the same rea- 
son that preferred stock is issued—because 
those in charge of the business are confident 
that they can earn larger profits than are rep- 
resented by the rate of interest to be paid 
on the bonds. Bonds usually carry a lower 
rate than preferred stock—often as low as 
4 per cent—which means that common stock- 
holders have still a larger chance of increas- 
ing their own share of the profits when bonds 
are issued than they have after issuing pre- 
ferred stock. But although their chances 
for gain are greater, the risk to the common 
stockholders also is increased. If interest is 
not paid on the bonds as due, the bondholders 
usually can foreclose the mortgage, and thus 
take the control of the business out of the 
hands of the common stockholders. 

From the corporation’s point of view, the 
danger to be guarded against in issuing bonds, 
stocks, or other securities, is overcapitaliza- 
tion. The corporation must be careful not to 
overestimate its earning power, especially in 
years of unfavorable business conditions. 
The investor, on the other hand, must avoid 
the same danger. He must be sure that the 
outlook for earnings is such as to warrant the 
investment. Even a bondholder is in posi- 
tion to suffer if his calculations in this regard 
are wrong. For although he has the added 
protection of a mortgage, at the same time if 
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the corporation gets into difficulties and con- 
not pay its interest, the bondholder to protect 
himself must become as one of the owners of 
the business. He must manage it and operate 
it and assume all the added risks and responsi- 
bilities that this implies. Presumably it was in 
order to avoid just such risks that he bought 
bonds rather than stock in the first place. 

To assist and protect both the corporation 
and the investor, an importan* group of finan- 
cial agencies have come into existence whose 
work should be clearly understood. Chief 
among these are the investment bankers. The 
investment banker exists because he has a 
specialized knowledge of securities themselves, 
of the conditions surrounding corporations, 
of the market for securities among investors, 
and of the requirements of investors. It is 
particularly this knowledge of investors and 
their needs that the “blue sky” promoter urges 
the unwary to avoid, when he makes such 
statements as “banks want you to play along 
with a measly 4, 5, or 6 per cent when we can 
show you profits on this stock of 10, 15 and 
20 per cent.” 

The investment banker serves the seller of 
securities by purchasing at a guaranteed price 
whole issues which he then distributes to the 
investing public. Thus he provides corpora- 
tions in need of funds with a ready market 
for their bonds, stocks, and notes. He frees 
them from the expense attached to the sale 
of their own securities, and from the uncer- 
tainties of finding a ready market. 

He knows the types of securities that will 
command the readiest sale and also the type 
and rate of interest that will be most favor- 
able to the borrower. He can save the bor- 
rower money, for example, by preventing him 
from issuing bonds at high rates for long 
periods, when lower rates are to be anticipated 
later. 

Since the investment banker can only serve 
the borrower by commanding a following 


It’s Dull—Just Earning Bread 


By WILLIAM FEATHER 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON once said: 

“We don’t live for the necessities of life. 

In reality, no one cares a damn for them. 
What we live for are its superfluities.” 

If a man has one can of beans, he won’t 
work overtime in order that he may enjoy 
two_cans. 

On the other hand, many men will get along 
on half of a can of beans for two days in 
order to save up money for a broiled lobster 
on the third day. 

I suspect that many of us have the wrong 
slant on the luxury business in the United 
States. A favorite occupation with econo- 
mists is totaling up the expenditures for 
luxuries, and then drawing the conclusion that 
if this money were wisely spent everybody 
could own a little cottage on a shady street, 
and grow geraniums in window boxes. 

Perhaps that is your idea and my idea of 
a sensible way of living, which merely proves 
that we are out of step. 

To assume that the American people would 
work as hard as they do if every third or 
fourth family did not own an automobile, re- 
veals a lack of understanding of human na- 
ture. The reason men hustle, the reason both 
wiyes and husbands work, the reason we get 
up when the alarm clock rings instead of 
going back to sleep, is because we can’t sup- 
port our luxurious follies unless we do. 

One day a man asked me to lend him 
$150 so he could buy a second-hand automo- 
bile. He had no cash surplus himself. He 
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among investors, it follows that his life » 
future success depend upon retaining the ¢ 
fidence of the investing public. This he, 
de only by serving it well and by safes 
ing its interests. This means that the inv. 
ment banker scrutinizes a security 

fully before giving it his recommendation, § 
not only takes every precaution to pros 
his customers but he studies their partic 
situation and requirements so as to help ea 
get the combination of security and re 
best suited to his interests. He 
investor informed of facts pertaining to 
curity issues and to the general financial 
uation, and advises him of movements 4 
particular securities that may be to his 
vantage. 

A chief reason why the average small; 
vestor benefits from the services of the; 
vestment banker is that corporations a 
sometimes organized solely for the 
selling securities and making profits L he 
promoter, and not for building up a busing 
itself. Clever salesmen can misrepresent { 
facts because they are dealing with matter 
that cannot readily be checked. 

There are laws which can afford some pre 
tection to the public by requiring that secy. 
ities be issued only in return for es 


for services of tangible value, and that sh 
ing organizations be licensed, and have certifi 
the legality of their offerings. All these p 
quirements may be observed, however, a 
still there is no actual guarantee of the actu) 
worth of the investment itself—no indicatin 
for example, of the competency of the com 
pany’s management, the soundness of its bu: 
ness plans, or the conditions in the marks 
which it proposes to enter. These are thing 
which the investment banker looks into car 
fully. His business is to study them. Til 
explains why his services are especially w 
uable to the man or woman of limited ep 
rience and means. 


was living with his wife in a furnished rom 
He was making $30 a week and she was mit 
ing $15. He proposed to pay back the $i 
to me at the rate of $5 per week. I ti 
him it would cost at least $5 a week to opt 
ate his car, making a total expenditure @ 
$10 for something which had never belo 
been included in his budget. 

“Tf you’ve never been able to save mom 
out of your income in the past, how can ye 
expect to meet this additional expense?’ ! 
asked him. 

“Oh,” he said, “we can cut down our olf 
expenses. Furthermore, I expect to get a mm 
soon, and so does my wife.” 

I didn’t lend him the money, but 1# 
his idea. 

Few people are able to get a thrill out ¢ 
merely saving money. Few men or wom 
are able to work hard unless they have sda 
thing to work for that gives them a keen 
of satisfaction and realization. 

In no other place in the world does # 
ordinary man have so many tantalizing po 
bilities for enjoyment open to him, as in 
United States. Workers in other lands s® 
hope of satisfying any desire except that 
the stomach. With a little extra 
American worker sees the actual possibil 
of driving across the country in his own al 
mobile. He makes the effort. He doc 
job better and faster than any other work 
in the world. Take his luxuries away in® 
him and he would say “What’s the use 
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LYON STEEL SHELVING 
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From a Single Section to 
a Complete Stockroom 


Start with a section or two—if you want. Gradually add to your 
steel shelving equipment. Many industrial firms have built their 
steel equipped stock and tool rooms in this fashion. 


They began with Lyon Steel Shelving—the strongest standard 
shelving on the market. Their stockrooms now are uniform in 
appearance—impressive evidence of well-managed businesses. 
This can only be done with shelving that has been standard in 
design over a long period of time and will remain so. 


You can do the same. You will find that Lyon Shelving is strong 
as an individual section and that its strength and rigidity increases 
as units are added. You will find also that it is easy to erect and 
easy to take apart; that it is flexible in its ready adaptability to 
meet varying requirements; that all parts are standardized and 
interchangeable; that many years from now you will be able to 
match the Lyon Shelving you buy today. 


A Lyon Engineer will help you lay out your stockroom for present 
and future needs. Start with a section or two. Add to it as you 
desire. Build to a definite plan. 


We shall be glad to give you complete information. Write us 
direct, or the branch nearest you. 






_ PRODUCTS 


FOR EVERY STORAGE NEED 


BUSINESS 





cA Special 
Engineering Service 


Lyon Engineers will be glad to help 
you lay out your stockroom. Their 
recommendations will be sub- 
mitted to you in blue print form. 


Even though you do not intend 
to purchase complete equipment 
now it will be worth while to have 
a general plan to build to. There 
is no charge for the services of 
Lyon Engineers. Simply write us 
direct or the branch nearest you. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


CHICAGO 


ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. 
LOS ANGELES 1240S. Main St. 
230 E. Ohio St. 


DETROIT 
NEW YORK 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 





When writing to Lyon Metattic ManuractTurins 


Company please mention the Nation’s Business 





oy + i Ww. wom. 
342 Madison A: 
INDIANAPOLIS 1158, Moridom Ave. 




































































Why and When to Patent Abroad 


O TEST a market in a small way 

before jumping into it with both feet 

is usually an excellent policy in the 
United States. It is dangerous so to test a 
foreign market if the product is one that needs 
foreign patent protection. Consider the plight 
of the American manufacturer of an electrical 
device, who started out with no idea that he 
would ultimately wish to go after export 
trade, but who, after several years of suc- 
cessful business in the United States, decided 
to try out the market in foreign countries, 
starting with Italy. He planned to make a 
small and inexpensive tést first, with the idea 
that if the test showed promise he would 
take out Italian patents and enter the field 
in good earnest. 


Our Test Method Fails 


HE SECURED agents in Italy, to whom he 
shipped a small trial order. The device 
filled a need and the trial order sold. The 
agents at once placed a large and attractive 
order with the manufacturer—cash against 
documents in New York. 

He felt now that he would be justified in 
going to the expense of patenting his product 
in Italy, but it was too late. Because the 
trial order had already been distributed in 
Italy, the Italian law prevented him or any- 
one else from getting a patent. 

The American manufacturer could legally 
continue to sell in Italy, but anyone in Italy 
could make a device identical with his, and 
he soon found that he could not compete with 
the low-priced Italian labor and materials. 

He then turned to France as an export mar- 
ket and found that because his device had been 
in public use in other countries he could not 
be granted French patents. In fact the use of 
a device anywhere, or publication of the patent 
either in an official journal or in the form of 
an advertisement in a general publication, 
prevents its being patented in France, except 
in some few cases, when the benefit of what 
is known as the International Convention can 
be invoked. 

Bad as this case was, the troubles of an- 
other American manufacturer were - still 
greater. Without any knowledge of the-patent 
situation in Spain, he exported his product, 
an automobile accessory, to that country. 

When distribution got under way, action 
for infringement was brought by a Spanish 
patentee against the manufacturer and _ his 
agent. The law in Spain is that patent in- 
fringement when knowingly committed is a 
crime. In addition, the goods are handed 
over to the patentee and substantial dam- 
ages may be collected. 

Fortunately he was able to show that the in- 
fringement had not been knowingly committed, 
and by paying the Spanish patentee a good 
round price he was able to get out of the 
mess. It is not at all unusual for American 
manufacturers to sell in a foreign country, not 
only with complete ignorance of the patent 
laws, but even without making any effort to 
find out whether patents have been granted 
to someone else on the device. From their 
actions many Americans seem to believe that 
patents are a purely American institution. 

Before citing other instances of complica- 
tions that may arise in exporting a patented 
article, I had best explain the International 
Convention. This trade agreement, which 
exists among most of the principal countries, 
permits an inventor, or the company to which 
he has assigned his invention, to file an appli- 
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cation within twelve months of the date of 
filing in any other Convention country. 

Thus if the inventor of a machine filed his 
application in the United States on January 1, 
1923, and publicly used his machine in the 
United States on February, 1923, he could 
under the Convention file an application in, 
say, France any time before January 1, 1924. 
Without the Convention the public use would 
have prevented patenting in France. 

A case in point is that of an American 
manufacturer of oil machinery who, after fil- 
ing his application for a patent in the United 
States, began to advertise in foreign trade 
magazines. He at once got most promising 
inquiries from many foreign countries. Be- 
cause oil machinery is made in Belgium he 
felt it would be wise to protect himself in 
that country and so shut off a potential source 
of competition. 

But publication of a patent anywhere pre- 
vents the issuing of a patent in Belgium ex- 
cept under the Convention. Fortunately it 
still lacked a couple of weeks of being a year 
since he filed the application for a United 
States patent. Therefore by dint of a tre- 
mendous rush he was able to file in Belgium 
under the Convention and so get the protec- 
tion that made his foreign trade possible. 

However, the Convention affords no pro- 
tection if the public use occurs before the 
application is filed in the United States. Such 
prior use or publication is usually fatal to the 
grant of valid foreign patents even if they are 
applied for under the Convention. 


“Importation” versus “Invention” 


GoME countries have both patents of “in- 
vention” and patents of “importation.” 
They are usually much the same except that a 
patent of importation indicates that the de- 
vice has already been patented elsewhere, and 
it commonly expires on the same date as the 
original patent. Sometimes a device, which 
because of publication or public use cannot be 
given a patent of invention in a foreign coun- 
try, can be protected under a patent of im- 
portation, but it is not safe to take that for 
granted. Recently, however, a manufacturer 
of molding machinery who had published 
his invention was, after some trouble, able 
to get a patent of importation in Belgium 
when he neglected too long to get a patent of 
invention. 

Ignorance of the provision that prior use 
or publication affects the issuance of patents 
in most foreign countries has cost many con- 
cerns their export business. Especially should 
advertising be thoroughly under control in 
the early stages of securing patents if the 
manufacturer is to be fully protected in 
marketing his product overseas. 

The natural pride of inventors and en- 
gineers should also be curbed if it leads 
them to talk too freely. Premature talks be- 
fore scientific societies and articles in techni- 
cal trade papers may be safe so far as the 
United States is concerned, but they may pre- 
vent patenting in foreign countries. 

In the early days of the airplane, an in- 
ventor entered a flying machine embodying a 
new device in a test in France. No applica- 
tion for patents had yet been made in any 
country. The device was merely being tried 
out, but the trial was a public one. In the 
flying field, reporters gathered around, and 
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the inventor, as the proud father, was 
too pleased to show off his baby ang 
explain his invention fully. : 
As a result, a description and crude 
appeared shortly afterwards in a technical 
nal which, finding its way to England, regy) 
in the loss of patent rights in Great | 
This sort of thing happens often in 
try, where inventors can make use g 
inventions in public before applying 
United States patent. A patent can beg 
tained in this country within two yeu 
the disclosure of the invention, but 
most other countries. Ve 
Many manufacturers lose their yah 
foreign patents because they do not knoy 
various laws requiring them to manufac 
in the foreign countries. 


Discoveries Made Too Late 


AN AMERICAN manufacturer of faile 
hardware secured French patents. Shor 
after, commercial conditions became 

so for the time being he decided to le # 
French situation drift. When after sey! 
years he took up the matter again he fou! 
that competitors were manufacturing in Fram 
but that under the French patent law he 
net export to France without losing his pate 
He also found that if he did not manufac 
within three years from the date of secu 
his patent in France his patent would be 
ject to revocation. Fortunately he had fi 
his application under the International 
vention, and the three years ran from the 
of the patent rather than from the date 
the application. 

His only solution was to make a con 
with a French manufacturer for the man 
ture of his articles, which then enabled le 
to maintain his patent and forestall compe 
tion. 

In France the requirement of manufactr 
is very strictly enforced, so that it is new 
sary either to license an existing manufactur 
secure someone to manufacture the produ 
or set up a plant of your own, In of 
countries, this regulation is not so strictlyé 
forced, and in the past it has been the practi 
to make a reasonable effort through 
tisement to offer for sale or for manuiaci 
inventions covered by foreign patents. 

In some countries, such publication mig 
not be sufficient, but that is a question wil 
is decided in each individual instance 
pends upon whether the court can be pe 
aded that the foreign inventor has made 
reasonable effort to manufacture in that 
ticular country and give that country the 
fit of his invention. 

Germany does not require American 
of German patents to manufacture in § 
many. 

The British Government in effect says! 
to the foreign holder of a ibritish patent: 

“Mr. Inventor, we have given you port 
and a monopoly. You must make ts? 
vention of use to the public by manufactum 
or agree to give others the right to ma 
ture and pay you a royalty. If you will 
to give others such a right by placing 
patent under the License of Right sectial, 
will reduce your taxes as an ind 

Canada has just passed a new patent 
which is very reasonable in its requite 
as to manufacturing. It specifies it at 8 
end of three years the Canadian © 
sioner can grant a compulsory license &™ 
the patents to others, if he is satisfied that 
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Authorities agree that 33% per 
cent of every worker’s effort is 
wasted. One large-scale Employ- 
er gives it as his opinion, based 
on years of practical study, that 
every worker wastes $1.00 each 
day—in time, materials or energy. 


In one major industry the avoid- 
able waste amounts to $750,000 
per day. No business can stand 
such losses and survive. 


Such figures make the thoughtful 
Business Man ask: “What are we 
going to do about it P” 


Figure up your share of that loss. 
How much of Wasted Human En- 
ergy are you paying for P 


That loss can be very decidedly 
reduced. We are reducing it for 
others. 











Surely the Campaign 
which is securing in- - 
creased Net Results for 
22,000 American Em- 
ployers today, will do as 
well for you. 


Here are a few whom we ave 
serving: 


American Hide & Leather Co. 
American Kardex Co. 
American Pad & Paper Co. 
Borden Farm Products Co. 
Boyce & Veeder Co., Inc. 
Brentano’s, Inc. 

Brown Shoe Co. 

Clicquot Club Co. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
Thos. Cusack Co. 

Daggett Chocolate Co. 
Reuben H. Donnelly Corp. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. 

E. & T. Fairbanks & Co. 
Gimbel Brothers 

Harrison Radiator Corp. 
Hayes Wheel Co. 

Hotel Astor 

International Tailoring Co. 
Kellogg Company 

Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Lever Bros. Co. 

Mabie, Todd & Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Carbon Co. 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
Northern States Power Co. 
Oakland Motor Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Remington Arms Co. 

Rice & Hutchins 

Simplex Player Action Co. 
Skinner Organ Co. 

Wm. Underwood Co. 

Union Carbide Co. 

The Upsoa Co. 

U. S. Radium Corp. 

V. Vivaudou, Inc, 
Whittemore Bros. Corp. 

















General Offices 
155-165 E. Superior St. 
CHICAGO 











Eastern Sales Office 
250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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public interest demands it. The new act gives 
the foreign patentee three years to market 
his product in Canada, instead of one, which 
the previous provision. If at the end of 
years he does not wish to manufacture 
in Canada, he can license someone there, or 
can continue marketing the invention in 
Canada, but his patent may be revoked upon 
application of another party, unless he can 
give satisfactory reasons why the invention is 
not then being manufactured in Canada. It is 
a fair and reasonable requirement, and one 
that is not to be overlooked. 

Patents taken out under the International 
Convention cannot be revoked for non-work- 
ing until three years have elapsed from the 
date of the grant. After that period a variety 
of conditions exists. In France and Italy 
manufacturing must not be discontinued for 
any two consecutive years, and nothing short 
of actual manufacture will do in 
France. In Belgium manufacture 
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German patents are usually of a very ex- 
tended scope which gives them considerable 
value. The method of interpreting German 
patents is different from ours. The Supreme 
Court at Leipsig has very broadly stated that 
if a manufacturer substitutes one chemical 
for another and the substitute is at all like 
the original, infringement will be held. In 
fact the court is reported to have held that if 
a German patent calls for a combination of 
two elements such as a metal label with a 
paper backing and the infringer only uses a 
metal label without the backing, this label will 
be considered an infringement of the patent. 

In Germany, if the validity of the patent 
is not challenged for five years after its issue, 
it thereafter cannot be challenged at all. 
Strange to say, however, Germany will not 
grant patents for chemical products, but only 
on the process which produces the chemical 
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way to protect his home markets from 4 
dumping of cheap foreign-made : 
The tariff cannot always be relied Upon fi 
protection because of the changes that muy 
come in the law as one political party or» 
other comes into power. Also it is my 
cheaper to stop competing manufacturing 
its source than to fight elaborate comm 
battles. 

While I have stressed the desirability y 
getting complete protection by means 
foreign patents, it is possible to 
policy to a foolish and expensive extrem 
For example, I know a chemical man 
who took out patents in nearly every 
in the world at an unnecessary cost of 
sands of dollars. He even patented his 
uct in Uruguay, a country which ma 
conceivably manufacture the product nor hy 
any reason to import it. 

A patent on a process for makiny 
glass would be relatively uni 








must not cease for twelve consecu- 
tive months. 

In Spain the law as to manufac- 
turing is lenient. The first working 
must be a practical one on a small 
scale, and the annual working there- 
after may be of a nominal character. 

Great Britain does not require 
manufacturing within any stated 
time. 

Foreign patent laws present many 
and various peculiarities, which, if 
net thoroughly understood, may be 
expensive to American exporters. 
For instance, under British law the 
first importer of an invention, even 
though he is not the originator, is 
considered to be the true and first 
inventor if he is the first to make 
application for a patent. 

The salesman for an American 
manufacturer of a fast-selling toy 
saw big possibilities in England. He, 
knowing something of the British 
law, took a fiying trip to London 
and filed an application for a patent 





Four Rules on Foreign Patents 


1. Even though you do not expect to invade 
foreign fields, take out foreign patents just 
the same, for you may change your mind. 


2. Take out your foreign patents at the 
same time you patent the article in the United 
States. 


3. Take every precaution that the device is 
not used in public, advertised or described in 
public before application has been made for 
all foreign patents. 


4. Choose the countries in which you take 
out patents with good judgment, considering 
the possibility of the device being made or 
used there. Protect at the source of manu- 
facture in order to save expense. 


in China, although it would be g 
fundamental importance and usefg 
in Czecho-Slovakia, Germany a 
Belgium. 

It would, however, be more ep 
nomical to take out patents on g 
tain types of machinery in sd 
countries as Germany and Belgium 
and so stop manufacture at th 
source, than to take out a num 
of patents in such countries g 
Morocco, Madagascar, Cape Colon 
and the like. Great savings can hk 
made by using good judgment i 
selecting the proper countries i 
which to take out patents. Asi 
specific instance a manufacturer @ 
machine tools should take out patent 
in Australia, Austria, Belgium, Ce 
ada, Germany, France, Italy, Ep 
land and Japan, for all these com 
tries either make or use machix 
tools and so provide either comp 
tition or markets, or both. 

It would be unnecessary to patti 








on the toy in his own name. Ex- 
cept for a lucky chance he would 
have succeeded in his attempted piracy 

But it happened that the manufacturer 
heard of the salesman’s plan a bare two days 
before the expiration of twelve months from 
the date of filing the United States applica- 
tion. The patent attorney managed to file a 
British application by cable, under the Inter- 
national Convention, just one day before the 
expiration of the time limit. Had the action 
been delayed another two days nothing could 
have kept the salesman from obtaining a valid 
patent under which he could have prevented 
his ex-employer from selling in Great Britain. 

This is because of two peculiarities of 
British law; first, the doctrine of inventor- 
ship by first importation, and second, that 
fraud committed outside of Great Britain is 
not a bar to obtaining a valid patent and forms 
no ground for opposition. 

It is well to remember that usually a con- 
cern works under a handicap when it has to 
fight patent causes in a foreign country. Take 
as an example the German firm which re- 
cently stumbled upon the advertisement of a 
label of considerable merit which had been 
developed by an American concern. After 
having found out how the labels were made, 
the Germans took out a patent upon them. 
They knew perfectly well that the patent 
would be void if the American concern could 
prove that the invention had been taken with- 
out permission, but they banked upon the fact 
that to have a patent declared void is very 
expensive and annoying to any non-resident. 


product as the patent on the process is re- 
garded as covering the product. Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway have a patent 
system similar to that of Germany. 

Americans frequently run into difficulties 
when they try to export to England. There 
is, for instance, the American patent medi- 
cine manufacturer who tried to sell in Eng- 
land a chemical preparation which is made 
in the United States. He soon found that 
although the product was not patented in 
England the process was, and that he there- 
fore could not sell the product in England. 

This results in some complications that do 
not seem just. Thus a dye made in America 
from an intermediate product which was made 
by a process patented in England cannot be 
sold in England. Importation into England 
would subject the importer to a suit by rea- 
son of having infringed the patent process 
for manufacturing the intermediate product, 
although the process was not practiced in 
England. 

On the whole it is advisable for the Ameri- 
can manufacturer to patent his inventions in 
the principal foreign countries, even though 
he may not expect to export to those coun- 
tries. He may not care to export to Ger- 
many, but suppose that he does want to sell 
in South America. Unless he holds German 
patents he may find that the Germans are pro- 
viding him with serious competition in South 
American countries. 

Again, foreign patents provide an effective 


mental or broad patents in the United 5a 


most successful American manufactu ) 
out a plurality of detailed foreign patents, & 


patents the greater are the difficulties #? 
way of prospective infringers and impomt 


volve you in litigation. 


such tools in purely mining or a 
cultural districts such as Bol 
Chile, Ceylon, China, Colombia 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, a 


so On. 


In the same way patents on sawmills and@ 
paper-making machinery should be taken # 


in Finland, Germany, France, England, Japa 
Norway, Sweden, Canada and Newfoundla 


The manufacturer of mining machine 
should take out patents not only in the pt 
cipal European countries but also in Australi 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, British He 
duras, British North Borneo, Canada, Chit 
Colombia, but not in the Argentine Repullt 
Bulgaria, Ceylon, Costa Rica or Cyprus. 
method gives protection where protection ls 
business values. F 

The foregoing lists are not exclusive # 
inclusive, but are sufficient to illustrate & 
general rule that it is not worth while to i 
out patents in countries which can 
make nor use the devices. 

Manufacturers often have the mista 1 
pression that it is necessary to have 1 























before it is worth while to take out pa 
in foreign countries. On the contraly© 

















directed to a common end, in order to pre 
the importation of competitors’ goo 
foreign country. The greater the 

















It is best to scare them off before t 7 
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America Must Find 
More Nitrogen 


By HARVEY FERGUSSON 


tween the coast ranges and the Andes, lies 

a desert which is one of the deadest spots 
on earth. No green thing grows upon it, no 
living creature is native to it. 

And yet this desert has been for a century 
@ primary support of human life in the civi- 
lized world. Although science now promises 
eventually to make us independent of this 
desert and its product, it is no exaggeration 
to say that the great expansion of the race 
which has taken = in the past hundred 
years would have been impossible without it. 
And the people of the United State. are still 
largely dependent upon it. 

This unique desert is the source of the 
famous Chilean nitrate of soda—a commodity 
which is at present the subject of a special 
investigation being made at the behest of 
Congress by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

The nitrate situation and the investigation 
of it are significant not only because of the 
importance of wider use of such valuable fer- 
tilizing agents as nitrate of soda, and of as 
cheap a supply as possible, but also because 
factors controlling the supply of nitrates are 
typical of those that affect a number of other 
raw materials which are indispensable to all 
civilized countries. 

The resolution which authorizes the inves- 
tigation of the production of natural and syn- 
thetic nitrates provides also for studies of 
the sources of crude rubber and of varicus 
fibers, especially the sisal from which our 
binder twine is made. In each case the 
source of supply is limited and is controlled 
by a fairly effective monopoly which dic- 
tates the price. In each case the United 
States is a chief purchaser and more or less at 
the mercy of the monopoly. 

Secretary Hoover has repeatedly called at- 
tention to these monopolies and to the need 
of some form of national defense against their 
exactions. The fair administration of these 
monopolized, indispensable resources is one 
of the problems which the civilized world 
must work out as a part of its reconstruction. 
It is believed that these investigations will 
shed much light on the problem and perhaps 
lead to a partial solution of it. The purpose 
of this article is to explain the nitrate situa- 
tion as a typical example. 

In order to understand our dependence upon 
a supply of nitrate, you must know something 
of the part that nitrogen plays in the economy 
of the world. The problem of nitrogen comes 
home to every man because he is partly made 
of nitrogen. It is reasonable to describe man 
asanitrogen compound. The protein of which 
our tissues are made contains from 15 to 20 
per cent of nitrogen. No creature can live 
or grow without nitrogen. 

And it is an abundant element. Eighty per 
cent of the atmosphere is nitrogen. Twenty 
million tons of it hang over every square 
mile of the earth’s surface. But man gets his 
necessary share of this element by a very 
roundabout process. In the uncontrolled 
course of nature nitrogen is precipitated from 
the air by lightning and carried to the earth 


[’ THE high plateau country of Chilé, be- 


‘and labor. 
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by rain and snow, 
there to be absorbed by 
the roots of plants. Some 
leguminous plants, such 
as clover, alfalfa and 
cow peas, also have the 
power of taking nitrogen 
from the air with the aid 
of bacteria which live 
upon their roots. Man 
obtains his nitrogen by 
eating plants and other 
animals. 

But when man forces 
the soil to produce great 
quantities of nitrogenous 
crops, such as the ce- 
reals upon which he 
chiefly lives, he exhausts 
the nitrogen in the earth 
much faster than the un- 
aided processes of na- 
ture can replace it. As 
population multiplies 
and virgin soils are ex- 
hausted, the problem of 
food supply becomes 




















more and more that of 
putting back the nitro- 
gen that has been taken 
out. 

Two other elements 
must also be constantly renewed—phosphorus 
and potash. But these are more easily ob- 
tained and present less serious problems at 
this time. The question of food supply is, 
therefore, largely the question of how to get 
nitrogen. Manure, tankage, dried blood, and 
all other forms of organic fertilizer are put on 
the soil primarily to restore the nitrogen, but 
this is no more than replacing the waste after 
the bulk of the nitrogen has been used for 
human food, and it cannot possibly suffice. 


An Essential Food Element 


‘THE ammonium sulphate, which is a by- 
product of making coke and illuminating 
gas, is a form of inorganic nitrogen, which is 
used for fertilizer, and we have greatly in- 
creased our supply of this material by the in- 
stallation of modern coking ovens, but this 
again is a relatively small factor in the case. It 
can never supply our growing need for 
nitrogen. 

As everyone knows, since the great war, 
nitrogen is the basis of all high explosives 
and is vital to national defense. It is neces- 
sary for various other purposes in the arts 
and industries. But the thing which makes 
it immediately and constantly indispensable 
is its importance as human food. The world 
never has enough nitrogen. Population al- 
ways presses upon the nitrogen supply. The 
relatively low energy of tropical peoples has 
been explained as due to the fact that the 
highly nitrogenous foods, such as meat and 
grain, are scarce in the tropics. 

The more nitrogen you have, the more food 
you can produce with a given amount of land 
When a nation has plowed all its 
virgin soil, the further increase of its food 
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They blast the surface of the earth to lay bare the caliche beds of the Chilem 
desert which once produced three-quarters of the world’s supply of inorgank 
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supply depends upon the use of nitrogenous 
fertilizers. The principal European countries 
reached that condition long ago. The United 
States is just reaching it now. 

That is why Europe is making so mud 
more rapid progress in the extraction of ti- 
trogen from the air than is the United States 
Europe is strenuously endeavoring to keep its 
money at home and to encourage new indus 
tries by obtaining nitrogen from the ar 
rather than importing it from Chile. 

Before the war the long-cultivated lands of 
Belgium produced more wheat to the act 
than any other in the world. The reason was 
simply that the Belgians used more nitrates. 
They had to in order to support their popt- 
lation. Holland stood next in production per 
acre and then Germany. The average Ger- 
man crop yield per acre before the war was 
more than twice as large as ours. The difier 
ence was almost wholly a matter of fertilizer. 

For a while the world’s need for nitroge- 
nous fertilizer was supplied by: the 
guano, or fossil manure. When this supply 
was exhausted, it had to turn to the 
deposits of nitrate of soda or saltpeter. 
two considerable deposits of this 
have been discovered, those of Chile and of 
India. The Indian deposits were 
small and are no longer an important facto 
in the case. The civilized world for a long 
time was largely dependent upon Chile for 
its nitrogen. In 1894 Chile supplied 72 
cent of all the inorganic nitrogenous com 
pounds used. , 

It would be hard to exaggerate the impor 
tance of the nitrates to Chile and the 
Government. By levying a heavy expé tat 
on nitrates, the government has derived # 
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These “War” veterans now 
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300,000 miles old 


During the unforgetable days of 1915, 
with Europe clamoring for war supplies, the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company con- 
structed new buildings. 


Pierce-Arrow trucks played a conspicuous 
role, operating 24 hours a day hauling coal, 
sand and gravel. Short hauls, low gear work, 
extraordinarily high motor mileage with 
comparatively low vehicle mileage — these 
were real tests of the trucks’ ability. 


After nine years of service, thesesame trucks 


are still in operation. The oldest truck has 


traveled more than 300,000 miles. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany is now using eight Pierce-Arrow trucks. 
Recently, this company said, “Pierce-Arrow 


trucks have given us the utmost satisfaction 
... Several have gone over 200,000 miles... 
They are still working efficiently.” 


* * * 


..-.another typical case of Pierce-Arrow 
reliability. The nearest Pierce-Arrow dis- 
tributor will be glad to present facts con- 
cerning the profitable use of silent, powerful 
Pierce-Arrow trucks in your business. 


Pierce-Arrow trucks, tractors and motor 
busses may be purchased, if desired, under 
attractive financing arrangements. Write us, 
or ask your nearest distributor for details. 


Chassis sizes: 2-ton 3-ton 4-ton 5-ton 6-ton 744-ton 
Tractors: 3-ton 5-ton 7'-ton 
Chassis prices range from $3300 to $5400 
Six-cylinder Motor Bus chassis, $4600 and $4750, f.o.b. Buffalo 
Prices in Canada upon application 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Buffalo, N.Y. 





BEES BaskseekSes 


When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow fac 
tory. Capable guides will show you how 
Pierce-Arrow trucks and busses are built 


1erece 


Dual Valve 
HEAVY DUTY MOTOR TRUCKS 


When writing to Tue Prercer-Arrow Motor Car Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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In the high plateau country of Chile lies a desert which is one of the deadest spots on earth, but a desert which for a hundred years has been one of the chief sup. 
ports of the human race; for there lies the world’s greatest store of nitrates. Once Chile had a virtual monopoly, but today science is finding the way to new 


generous revenue from them for many years. 
The export tax constitutes over 25 per cent 
of the cost of producing the exported product. 
With the revenue it derives from this 
source the Government has built railroads 
connecting its principal towns, has supported 
an efficient navy and army, maintained its 
diplomatic missions, and in general has kept 
up a governmental organization which might 
otherwise have been beyond its means. 


Nitrave Governs Chilean Prosperity 


‘TH private capital brought into the coun- 
try by the nitrate beds has enabled Chile to 
develop industries in the hands of her own 
nationals which, in other Latin American 
countries, are controlled by foreign capital. 
So large a share of government revenue com- 
ing from nitrate has permitted Chilean land- 
owners to €:cape with nominal taxes. At the 
same time, Chilean prosperity is wholly de- 
pendent upon the nitrate industry. Chilean 
exchange rises and falls with the price and 
the volume of exports of this one commodity. 

The story of Chilean nitrate has been that 
of two parallel developments. The price and 
production of nitrate have been subject to a 
steadily tightening control by the organized 
producers and dealers. At the same time, 
the world has been struggling with increas- 
ing success to make itself independent of the 
Chilean product by developing other sources 
of nitrogen. ~ 

The increasing production of ammonium 
sulphate as a result of increased demand for 
coke and improved methods of making coke 
first cut into the Chilean monopoly. The sec- 
ond factor was the making of nitrogen from 
the air, developed first in the Scandinavian 
countries. By 1913 Chile was producing only 
56 per cent of the world’s inorganic nitrogen. 

Then came the war, cutting off Germany 
and Austria from the Chilean nitrate supply. 
Germany had laid by thirty million dollars’ 
worth of the Chilean product. But for this 
the war would have been over in a few 
months. Germany could neither have fed her 
people nor made munitions. At it was, this 


sources and independent supply 


reserve tided her over until she had perfected 
methods of making nitrogen from the air. 

She used at first the cyanamid process and 
then developed the Haber process, which she 
is using today. This process is highly effi- 
cient. Germany is not yet producing all of 
the nitrogen she needs, but it is asserted by 
the Germans and admitted by the nitrate pro- 
ducers that when German industry and finance 
have been stabilized, Germany will not only 
produce all the nitrogen she needs, but a sur- 
plus for export as well. 

Germany, Norway, Italy and France are 
conceded to have established the extraction 
of nitrogen from the air on a commercial 
basis. Europe is probably in sight of an inde- 
pendent nitrogen supply. But in the United 
States the manufacture of nitrogen compounds 
is still a negligible factor. 

This country therefore remains dependent 
upon Chilean nitrates, and the control of its 
price and production is to us a vital matter 
and will be for years to come. 

It was natural that the Chilean Govern- 
ment should take advantage of the rich treas- 
ure it controlled, and that the producers of 
nitrate should organize for their common pro- 
tection. It is not desired to fix blame any- 
where, but simply to survey the situation in 
order to see what can be done about it. 


British Hold Upper Hand 


HILEAN, British, Slavic, German and 
American interests own most of the Chil- 
ean nitrate business. The Chilean companies 
control 50 per cent of the production and the 
British companies 35 per cent, but the mar- 
keting of the product is largely in British 
hands. Men of English blood are stock- 
holders in many of the Chilean companies, and 
the voice of English counsellors is listened to 
very respectfully when the Chilean produc- 
ers’ association fixes its annual scale of prices. 
The principal railways in the nitrate region 
are English properties, and the indispensable 
supply of water in some districts is part of 
English enterprise in Chile. 
The organization of the nitrate producers 


began in 1889 with the Nitrate Propaganda 
Committee, which resulted in the formation 
of a Nitrate Producers’ Association. It broke 
up in 1909, but was revived in 1919, kis 
said that some of the companies which aspired 
to independence were brought into the asso 
ciation by threats of withdrawal of police 
protection and of a discriminatory export 
duty, both of which threats the producers’ 
association might have carried into effect if 
the matter had come to an issue. Some Ger 
man producers held out for a long time, but 
were finally brought in by the payment to 
them of a substantial subsidy. 


Depression Hit Chile Hard 


POOL was then formed in London com- 

posed of nitrate dealers who were also it- 
terested in nitrate production companies. The 
members of this pool had previously made 
contracts for delivery at high prices and also 
agreements with the producers’ association 
that it would not sell any nitrate below the 
contract price for a certain length of time. 

When the depression of 1920 came along 
price and demand fell off, both because 
German production of nitrates and because 
of general tightness in the money market 
But the pool succeeded in holding the produc 
ers to their agreement, despite much protest 
in Chile, even long after the contracts for 
delivery had expired, which most of them 
did in January, 1921. The producers, 
to sell their product, had to cut operations t@ 
a minimum. 

The result was disastrous for Chile. Thor 
sands of men were left without work m# 
barren region. They faced starvation, 
epidemics broke out among them. There Wa 
also a wave of political radicalism 
gave the Government much concem. | 
shipped many of the men to southern citi 
and quartered them in barracks; but 
condition, physical and political, was not much 
improved. 

Throughout this crisis, which brought Chik 
ean exchange down 50 per cent, the pool © 
fused to modify its price agreement with the 
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ecide 
buy a truc 


—and at that point your decision is only 
half made and your work on it only be- 
gun. What make of truck should you buy 
and what type of that make do you need? 
Think it over—do more than that—call 
in somebody who knows. Get all the in- 
formation you can. 

The International Harvester Compa- 
ny offers you an experience of twenty 
years of truck manufacture and of inti- 
mate contact with the performance of its 
trucks in all lines of business. 

It offers you a knowledge of transpor- 
tation problems, gathered through more 
than a hundred Company Branches, and 


through a corps of factory-trained Road- 
Engineers traveling the entire country. 
It offers you, for the asking, detailed spec- 
ifications of the International Truck as 
a standard of comparison of mechanical 
features. It offers for your consideration 
an International Truck of the type to 
meet your specific requirements, and 
with that truck a permanent inspection 
policy to insure the truck’s service to you. 


It offers you an assurance of confidence 
in your purchase—a reflection of the con- 
fidence that has been constant in the 
products of this institution throughout 
a century of dependable manufacture. 


O R BO. Wee © Oro Gere an eee 2 


INTERNATIONAL 


International Heavy-Duty Trucks are built in 3000, 4000, 6000 and 10,000 pound maximum capacities 
with bodies to meet every requirement. There is also a sturdy Speed Truck for loads up to 2000 pounds. 
Motor Coaches are supplied to meet every passenger transportation need. Upon request we will gladly 
supply you with information desired on any models, and the address of the nearest showroom where 


the full line of new models is on display. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (INCORPORATED) CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing to INTERNATIONAL Harvester Company or America please mention the Nation’s Business 











































































Is Your Business 
Classed Among 
These Users of 


DOPP 


EQUIPMENT 
Manufacturers of 


Abrasives 
Artificial Leather 
Artificial Silk 
Baked Goods 
Batteries 
Butchers, Packers 
Carbon Paper 
Celluloid Products 
Chemicals 
Chocolate 
Cleaning Compounds 
Drugs 

Dyestuffs 
Explosives 

Food Products 
Glass 

Glues, Pastes 
Graphite 
Grinding Wheels 
ink 

Insecticide 
Insulated Products 
Linoleum 
Margarine 
Matches 

Oils, Lubricants 
Ointments, Creams 
Paper 

Pencils 
Phosphorus 
Polishes 

Rubber 

Salt 

Sand Paper 

Soaps 

Tanners 

Textiles 

Tobacco 

Varnish 

Wax 


_ADOPT THE Dopp, 


THE 












working condition.” 


solid piece 


The “Cooking Pots 
of Industry’’— 


LL over the world, in more than 60 different 
kinds of industry requiring cooking, heating, 
evaporating or mixing processes, in open ves- 

sels, under vacuum or pressure, DOPP Jacketed 
Kettles, Mixers, Vacuum and Pressure Pans are 
helping the manufacturers to reduce costs and im- 
prove the quality of their products. Many DOPP 
Kettles have seen from 35 to 40 years of cata. 
uous service. Because of the special process of 
manufacture, DOPP Jacketed Kettles are 


Seamless and Leakless— 
Cast in One Piece 


Jackets, stay-bolts and all. Not put together; the 
complete kettle is poured at one time from one 
ladle of iron. By the DOPP process the iron does 
not come into contact with moulding sand; this 
insures a smooth surface inside and out. No 
grinding; therefore no impairment of structural 
strength or wearing qualities. No seams or joints, 
no parts fitted in—just one solid, seamless piece 
of jacketed apparatus. Special iron, high in sili- 
con content, with a tensile strength of 35,000 to 
40,000 lbs., assures safety and resists chemical 
action years longer than ordinary cast iron. 

There is a type of DOPP Kettle, Vacuum Pan and Agita- 
tor to meet most requirements; all built and tested for 150 
Ibs. hydrostatic pressure. Higher pressures when desired. 
All backed by the broadest machinery guarantee you ever 
read, “‘to at any time replace any kettle or parts found defective 
in workmanship or material, etc. 


Catalog No. 7 on Request 
SOWERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1319 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 
New York Boston 


DOPP 


San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 


SEAMLESS JACKETED KETTLES, MIXERS, 
VACUUM AND PRESSURE APPARATUS 


Inset—A_ bat- 
tery of DOPP 
Seamless Jack- 
eted Kettles, “two of 
which,” the customer 
writes, “have been in 
use over 35 years without a 
leak, and are stiil in perfect 


Background—Cross-section of DOPP 
Seamless Jacketed Kettle, showing kettle, 
jacket and ‘‘stay-bolis,"” all cast in one 
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When writing to Sowers Manuracturinc Company please mention the Nation 
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producers. In 1922 conditions began to jp. 
prove. Existing stocks were sold and th) 
production of nitrate resumed on a 
scale. There were recently about 7,009 

at work in the nitrate fields where during the 
war there were 60,000. 

Finally the producers obtained the right to 
reduce the price by indemnifying the 
The present nitrate year opened July 1, 197 
with a further reduction of prices and goo 
prospects for increasing production, but with 
the producers’ association still in complete 
control. 

A few years ago it was generally said thy 
the Chilean nitrate fields would be e 
before 1945, but this calculation has been rp. 
vised on the basis of new discoveries, ft js 
now estimated that Chile could supply a no. 
mally increasing demand for about three hu. 
dred years. 

Upon this store of nitrate the United State 
is for the most part dependent and it ca. 
not be too strongly emphasized that we could 
use a great deal more nitrate than we do us 
if the price were reasonable. 

Chile, on the other hand, is increas; 
dependent upon the United States for its 
market, which is being steadily narrowed by 
the growth of the synthetic nitrate industry. 
Furthermore, both the Chilean Government 
and the producers have learned of late that 
rigid price control is not an unmixed blessing 
for them. 

In this situation it should be possible to 
reach some arrangement about prices whic 
would give the American farmer a supply of 
nitrates at a reasonable cost, and still give the 
producers a reasonable profit. It is obviow 
that this could be achieved by reducing the 
cost of production of nitrates. Of course, the 
largest single factor in cost of production is 
the government tax, and it has been suggested 
that Chilean finances might be reorganized 
in such a way that this could be reduced. 

Besides this, other production costs are 
unnecessarily high. Most of the product is 
still dug by hand and hauled by mules ina 
region where every drop of water used by 
men and animals must be freighted many 
miles. The use of motor trucks and steam 
shovels would undoubtedly effect a great 
economy. 

Furthermore, the reduction processes used 
by many of the companies are wasteful, A 
new process, which salvages a much larger 
percentage of the nitrogenous content of ore, 
has been perfected, and its general introduc- 
tion is expected greatly to lower production 
costs. Re 

It is believed that the present investigation, 
by bringing the facts of the situation home 
to all concerned, may lead to better arrange 
ments with regard to both price and 
in this country. 





The Tax Board Takes to the Road 


IRCUIT RIDING on the part of the 

Board of Tax Appeals which has beet 
created by Congress to hear disputes betweet 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
people who have to pay federal income 
estate taxes may have its hardships for home 
loving members of the board, but taxpayer 
can point out that for years they have. had 
suppress their home-loving instincts for fre- 
quent trips to Washington. 

The alternative has been that they would 
not have their cases heard on the merits. 
nouncement that members of the B 
Tax Appeals in the course of the next few 
months will be able to start touring the cou® 
try, to hear cases, will be welcome news {0 
many a travel-weary taxpayer. 
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Nothing Complicated About It 


HERE is no mystery or involved engineering about 
the use of Hyatt roller bearings in mechanical 
equipment. 


It is simply a matter of placing anti-friction units of 
correct design and high grade steel at the bearing points 
where dragging friction and destructive wear take 
place when plain bearings are used. 


Hyatt bearings eliminate plain bearing friction and 
provide strength and rolling motion, with the result 
that shafts and wheels turn easily, saving power, greatly 
reducing lubrication requirements and adding to the 
life of the equipment by reducing wear to a negligible 
item. 


That is simple enough, isn’t it? The use of Hyatt 
bearings in the equipment you use, and in that which 
you manufacture, insures more economical and de- 
pendable operation. 


When your engineers specify Hyatt roller bearings 
they are preparing for present and future satisfactory 
performance. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
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HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR ALL MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 











When writing to Hyatr Rotter Breartnc Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Seamless Steel Rollers 


They may be installed with either roller or ball 
bearings, and because they are light in weight 
they will reduce the power cost of your con- 
veyer. It is well known that there is a demand 
for a roller that will cut down operating power 
costs. We have information along these lines 
that will justify your investigation. 





These rollers are made in one piece (not welded) 
and strength is secured where most needed. 


Built only to meet customers’ specifications. 


Manganese Steel Chain 


Tisco Manganese Steel Chain is one of our most 
staple products. It is made in all standard 
types and attachments, and also in special de- 
signs as may be required. 


This chain is of particular interest in industries 
where the ability to withstand unusually hard 
wear is needed. Service records in such indus- 
tries have demonstrated the economy of Tisco 
chain over and over again. 





Seamless Steel Cylinders 


They are made from Wharton Special Cylinder 
Steel Billets, and undergo six rigid tests dur- 
ing the manufacturing process. They are 
furnished with or without caps and valves. 
Deliveries are prompt. 


For oxygen, hydrogen, carbonic, nitrous oxide, 
sulphur dioxide, liquid chlorine, liquid natural 
gas, etc. 


Write us for full specifications, sizes, weights 
test pressures and prices. 


Special Castings for Any Purpose 


Commercial Steel Castings—Electric Furnace or 
. Converter Steel. The uniform, flawless casting 
is what you have in mind when you place your 
order. You don’t always get it. In all indus- 
tries men are looking for a source of supply of 
high-grade commercial castings. This company 
can furnish them. 





Tisco Manganese Steel Castings—Ordinary 
metal hard enough to resist abrasion is too 
brittle. Manganese steel possesses the quality 
of hardness without brittleness. These cast- 
ings are adapted to a large range of applica- 
tions where excessive wear is encountered. 





Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
High Bridge, New Jersey 


Sole owner of the Hibbard-Howe Patents covering basic 
processes for the electric manufacture of manganese steel 

















Products of the Allied Companies—Catalogs on Request 


Manganese Steel Rolls and Rolling 
Wearing Parts Mill Machinery 











Hammered and Pressed 


Special Trackwork € 
Forgings 


Cylinders for Gases 
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When writing io Taytor-Wuarton Iron & Stert Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Figuring Out City 
Buying Power 
Gee Q. MERCHANT has known j 


a general way who his Customers ap 

and how much he sells them. His oj 
reliable ‘““Who’s Who,” otherwise known as the 
cash register, checks up. He knows Mr. J 
H. Customer is still paying for the Ford sedaz 
and the police dog he bought to go with 
and that so long as he is a tinsmith instead g 
a bootlegger he won’t go out of his way tj 
spend money. Beyond that his knowledge ; 
mere speculation. 

To supply his iack the Domestic Distrib, 
tion Department of the Chamber of Cop. 
merce of the. United States has published, 
pamphlet, “Population’s Purchasing Power’ 

This report is in line with a previous study 
“Method of Arriving at the Amount of Bus. 
ness Done in Any Community, Wholesale g 
Retail,” but it is much more comprehensiy 
Consequently, it will be of infinitely great 
service to distributors. It puts at the cm 
mand of the merchant, wholesaler or retailer, 
fund of information which he can use in es. 
mating the amount of business he should & 
In the vernacular, “it puts him wise to hk 
community.” 

Thirty-one cities are included in the survey, 
It is not asserted that they are the thirty-om 
most important cities in the United States, a 
though it is likely that a list of the thirty-o 
most important cities would include most 
them. Selection was made of the cities fx 
which were available the statistics necessary 
for an analysis of this kind, designed to heb 
the merchant who needs information that wil 
move the goods off of his shelves, and which 
can apply directly to his own business. 

The cities chosen are representative com 
mercial and industrial centers and are wel 
distributed throughout the country. Thy 
are: 

Boston, Denver, New York, Philadelphia 
Seattle, St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, Noriok 
Portland, Me., Atlanta, Houston, Detroit 
Richmond, Portland, Ore., Cincinnati, Mo 
bile, Memphis, Scranton, Savannah, Kanss 
City, Baltimore, Jacksonville, Indianapolis 
San Francisco, Minneapolis, Cleveland, lis 
Angeles, New Orleans, Birmingham ai 
Pittsburgh. 

Each city analysis is composed of two parts 
The first part deals with the population. Fig 
ures are segregated by race, sex, nativity ani 
age, so that male and female population, & 
tive-born and foreign-born, white, negro ail 
all other races are given separately. 

Males and females are listed according 
age, as follows: Under 5 years, 5 to 9 yeals 
10 to 14 years, 15 to 19 years, 20 to 44 yeas, 
45 years and over, age unknown. 

Apportionment of the population engage! 
in gainful occupations among nine— sd 
commercial and industrial activity is gv 
The nine classifications are necessarily DM 
They include: Manufacturing, trade, cleni 
domestic, personal services, transportatiot 
professional services, public service, agricul 
ture, extraction of minerals. i 

Under the heading “Other Factors # 
given the number of retail dealers and 
sale dealers; number of homes rented, 
owned, both free and encumbered; 
the tenure of which is unknown. — & 

The other part of the analysis shows 
per capita expenditures in each city ra 
expenditures by the total population 





city. Items for which expenditures are 
are food, clothing, furniture and fu 
fuel and light and miscellaneous ¢ i 
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ties. Total annual expenditure by the total 
tion is, of course, the annual retail busi- 
ness done. Allowing for a spread of 25 per 
cent between wholesale and retail, it is a 
simple matter to show the annual wholesale 
oii 
_ this part of the analysis there is a de- 
ure from absolute uniformity in the treat- 
ment of all cities. In some cases figures are 
given for the “City Proper” and for “Ad- 
jacent Territory”; in others the information 
is confined to the city proper, no statistics be- 
ing available for adjacent territory. The rea- 
son for this distinction is that the territory 
adjacent to some of the cities was not densely 
enough populated and therefore, not of suffi- 
cient commercial importance to justify a Gov- 
ernment survey. 

Another reason for lack of uniformity in 
the city analysis lies in the relative importance 
of the negro population. Some people think 
that negroes consume only pork chops and 
banjo strings, but the fact is that negroes buy 
the best and the most they can get. In Port- 
land, Ore., the negro population is negligible 
in number and, importance; in Memphis, 
Tenn., the negro population is more than one- 
third of the total population and it is there- 
fore, an important factor in the commercial 
life of the city. Hence, total expenditures 
by negro families are given separately for all 
southern cities and for Pittsburgh; for other 
cities they are not segregated. At the end of 
the pamphlet the figures of wholesale and re- 
tail business are summarized and totaled to 
give the annual business for the entire United 
States by geographical sections and a grand 
total for the country as a whole. These fig- 
ures include, of course, all cities and not only 
the thirty-one surveyed in the body of the 
pamphlet. 

It is easy to see the benefit to the merchant 
in having such a detailed statistical picture of 
the retail buying community in which he does 
business. Knowing the amount of business 
done, he can estimate how much of it should 
fall to him. He can judge also the oppor- 
tunity for expansion in the face of existing 
competition. 

The tabulation of population by age and sex 
will guide him in judging the nature of the de- 
mand for goods. The lessening of distinction 
between the clothes of mature women and 
children complicates this problem. 

All figures for an entire city must be con- 
sidered in the light of the merchant’s own 
neighborhood. Do his customer’s live in 
apartments or flats; do they carry beaded 

urses Or market baskets, canes or shillalehs? 

owing the amount of retail business and 
the number of retailers, he can find the aver- 
age business done by the retailers of his city. 
How closely his own business approximates 
this average will depend on the location and 
size of his establishment. 

How many persons are engaged in manu- 
facturing, agriculture, professional service and 
the other activities in the classification, are 
important for distributors to know. The kinds 
of merchandise they buy must be restricted 
to the kinds in demand by thei: prospective 
customers, 

To a certain extent the character of a com- 
munity is indicated by the proportion of 
homes which are owned. When a home is 
owned and free of all encumbrances, the owner 
8 In a frame of mind more conducive to 
spending money for house furnishings than 
when he is carrying the burden of mortgages. 

ll of these considerations make up a com- 
Posite picture of the commercial power of 

community and remove the operations of 
merchants from the fog of guesswork into the 
t of useful information. 
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Expended for 
Growing Utilities 


Over $100,000,000 a Year Backed by 
Stone & Webster Experience 


Pioneers for 35 Years 





Ce UBLIC UTILITIES are successfully 
. meeting a huge and fast-growing 
demand for electric light, power and 
transportation. Practically as old as 
the industry itself, the Stone & 
Webster organization has kept even pace with 
the extraordinary expansion of the utilities for 
thirty-five years. 


Expenditures $100,000,000 Yearly 


Over $100,000,000 yearly is expended through 
the Stone & Webster organization for public util- 
ities construction, maintenance and operation. 
These activities extend into nearly every important 
state. The home office directing the financing, 
construction and operation of properties numbers 
1500 people-and occupies three acres of offices. 





ps 
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Operating Managers for 





60 Companies 





Stone & Webster provides operating manage- 
ment for sixty separate public utility corporations. 
The record of these properties is an accurate meas- 
ure of Stone & Webster operating and engineer- 
ing skill and of the soundness of Stone & 
Webster financing. 


During the war the strength and soundness of 
the utilities was severely tested. The demand for 
power rose to unprecedented heights but new 
financing was impossible. Under these conditions 
the Stone & Webster companies achieved notable 
results in maintaining both their physical condition 
and their record of dividends. 


STONE & 


Stone & Webster service is in demand the 
country over. These facts show its value. 


Construction 2,000,000 Horse Power 
Reports on $4,500,000,000 


Stone & Webster has examined and appraised 
properties to the total value of four and one-half 
billion dollars, including many of the country’s 
foremost public utilities. Its construction of 
power stations aggregates 2,000,000 horse power. 

The systems fed wholly or in part by these 
stations serve a population of 15,000,000,—twice 
the population of New England. This includes 
7,000,000, served by systems receiving power 
from Stone & Webster-built hydro-electric plants. 

Power construction work in progress is a half 
million horse power. Three-quarters is for old 
customers who have learned that Stone & Webster- 
built stations pay dividends. This is because of 
the economy for which they are famous, and also 
because Stone & Webster knowledge based on 
actual experience of operating sixty widely-distrib- 
uted utilities is available for extending old systems 
or planning new ones. 








For Investors 


The Securities Department of Stone & Webster 
rounds out and completes the organization’s in- 
timate contact with the public utilities industry. 
Through its operations in financing properties and 
handling their securities it provides thousands of 
individuals and institutions with favorable oppor- 
tunities to invest their funds in electric light, 
power and transportatic fund tal necessities 
of modern life. 


WEBSTER 








INCORPORATED 


S DESIGN. BUILD 4 


. OPERATE 
XN FINANCE 





NEW YORK: 120 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO: Holbrook Bldg. 


CHICAGO: 38 South Dearborn Street 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


BOSTON: 147 Milk Street 


When writing to Stone & WensteR, IncorroraTeD, please mention the Nation’s Business 
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A Worlds Tallest 
\ Radio Tower 


Haranomachi, Japan, stands a giant 
A | \ radie tower of reinforced concrete, six 
an / and fifty feet tall — sixty feet in 
4 \/ \ t the base—narrowing to three 











yi \ eet. at the . Circling this tremendous 
i / \ \ \ . . 
wae céntral tower thirty-six 250-feet masts. 






\ \ The vast network vf wires extending from 
| \ \ thes, masts to the central tower forms the 
| \antenna of. the enormous Haranomachi 
\ Station \the transmitting part of the Iwaki 
station. \. \ i 
\ \ \ \ \ ie 
| Efficient operators‘are always on watch to 
\ pick\up San Francisco’s signals as they are 
forwarded through Hawaii. 






















\ \ — : 

The \establighmenit of radio communication 
with Japan| through the Iwaki plant is one 
of the big stridés in expanding a world-wide 
radio setvicejof promptness}saccuracy and-—~ 


» dependability. 


> HowTo SEND RADIOGRAMS™. 
In New Yotks Washington, Boston, or Honolulu phone for 
an RCA Messenger. \ \ 
In ot ities — file Re iograms Ym Europe or the Near East 


=< at any RCA or Postal Telegraph office; and to Hawaii and 
Epan at any RCA or Western Uniordoffice. 











To G@fiy country—and for passengers on ships at sea—be sure 
to mark your messages 


. = Send Today for Radiogram Rate 
Y RADIO CORPORATION OF A 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 





™ 64 Broad St......... Broad 5100 6 West 19th St... Watkins 7953 
19 Spruce St...... ._Beekman 8220 1824 Broadway ... Columbus 4311 
126 Franklin St.... Franklin 2675 51 East 42nd St.... Munay Hill 4996 
” ¥ 264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 
a 


SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary St., Garfield 4200 
4 WASHINGTON, D C.., 1110 Connecticut Ave., Main 7490 
HONOLULU, T. H., 923 Fort St. 





. SrcCAGO........ 10 So. La Salle St. PHILADELPHIA.The Bourse 
A BOSTON..... 109 Congress St. CLEVELAND... 1599 St. Clair Ave 
NEW ORLEANS. .Carondeiet Bldg. SEATTLE.... .. 501 Maritime Bldg 
¥ BALTIMORE,.... Gay & Pratt Sts. PORT ARTHUR, Tex.. Realty Bldg. 


=~ NORFOLK, VA... 220 Brewer St. LOS ANGELES. . 309 Equitable Bldg. 
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When writing to Rapto Corporation oF AMERICA please mention the Nation’s Business 


Cutting Costs on 
Steel Buildings 


By J.C. BURTON 


ROBABLY in your occasional peramby. 
lations about the city, you have 


fascinated by the high-and-lofty hg, 
ancing acts and the rivet-catching feats of th. 
structural steel workers. 

If so, you may be interested in a few per. 
tinent statistics regarding the pieces of molten, 
metal which these nimble jugglers of the sky. 
line toss about so nonchalantly. 

Of the 3,000,000 tons of fabricated steel 
which the structural steel industry is capable 
of producing annually, 100,000 tons are 
resented by rivets alone, or a total of 40). 
000,000 rivets based on an average weight of 
one-half pound each. 

To the man who buys them, the man why 
foots the bill for your free open-air vaude 
ville show, they represent an outlay of from 
10 to 20 cents each for locating, punching 
assembling, heating and driving home; con. 
sequently, to put the 400,000,000 rivets tp 
work entails a total expenditure of anywher 
from $40,000,000 to $80,000,000. 

A small and insignificant thing, @ five, 
compared to the towering skyscraper of which 
it is such a vital part; but the cost of rive 
ing is anything but small and insignificant. } 
is, in fact, deserving of much serious thought; 
and that’s just what it is getting on the pan 
of the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, an association formed by 165 of th 
leading structural steel fabricators of the 
United States and Canada for the purpose of 
reducing waste in building construction and 
effecting the consequent economies, mainly 
through standard.zation. 

By the adoption of uniform specifications 
drawn up by the institute, builders can at 
the present high cost of riveting about one 
sixth, and the no mean sum of $6,000,000 can 
be saved on the 400,000,000 rivets used with 
2,900,000 tons of steel. The recommendations 
of the institute, in fact, represent a program 
of extensive and pronounced economies in the 
construction of buildings, bridges and all other 
structures in which steel serves as a skeleton 

According to the members of the institule 
which has executive offices at 350 Madisun 
Avenue, New York, in charge of Charles F. 
Abbott, executive director, and Lee H. Miller, 
chief engineer, lack of uniformity in presen 
engineering practice is one of the chief factos 
contributing to the high cost of steel 
ing construction today, a high cost which ca 
be materially reduced by simplification and 
standardization. : 

To understand the reason for such a conde 
tion one must go back to about 1885, whe 
Bessemer steel was first offered at a ple 
that made it attractive for building purpos 
in place of the wrought iron and cast M0 
then commonly used. 

At that time to promote the use of Best 
mer steel in building and bridge construc: 
tion, the various mills producing it quite mit 
urally prepared handbooks and : 
containing extensive and needful te 
data. No two of these handbooks, howeves 
carried the same specifications; cons uy; 
they represented a wide variation im : 
and Beant which, in turn, was reflected # 
the various building codes throughout 
country which were based largely on the rec 
ommendations set forth by the manuf 

Now these mill handbooks and Bt 
codes continue to be foilowed to this day 
despite the fact that the subsequent intro 
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‘ the open-hearth process of steel 
an 08 Pieced S material of more uniform 
quality for building construction and thus 
made obsolete many of the practices that were 
sound when applied to Bessemer steel. In 
fact, such standards as we have had until 
recently are little more than the more or less 
arbitrary assumptions concerning the behavior 
tS rade which were addopted 

_ d dead loads which Ww 
eck tee use of Bessemer steel in 1885. 

To bring engineering practice up to date, 
to standardize and make uniform the princi- 

underlying the use of steel in building 
and bridge construction, was the task to which 
the institute bent its skill. A committee was 
appointed, composed of men of high profes- 
sional standing and in no way connected with 
the industry, to study the situation and present 
impartial recommendations based on study 

arch. 
a ar report the committee placed great 
emphasis, first of all, on the impo.tance of 
a standard, rational basis of design, to the 
end that all engineers and contractors may 
figure their estimates on the same basis, since 
in the past with no national standard for 
guidance each engineer has set up his own 
standards with the — that almost any- 
ing could be justified. 

The Saistanding feature of the committee’s 
recommendations, because it touches the 
financial nerve of every builder, is the selec- 
tion of a basic unit stress of 18,000 pounds 
to the square inch instead of the 16,000 
pounds commonly specified since the days 
of Bessemer steel. 

This change in the unit stress will effect 
a reduction of approximately 12/2 per cent 
in the amount of material needed to meet any 
specific set of design conditions, with a corre- 
sponding saving in actual dollars and cents. 
Figuring the erected cost at $100 per ton, a 
saving of $100,000 will not be exceptional 
in many structures where these standard speci- 
fications are followed, inasmuch as 15 per 
cent of the total cost of an office or hotel 
building is represented by the cost of steel, 
25 per cent in a loft or store building, and as 
high as 50 per cent in a manufacturing plant. 

The public, and especially all tax-payers, 
have a direct interest in the widespread adop- 
tion of these specifications inasmuch as the 
reduction in the cost of erecting schools and 
other public buildings to be effected through 
the use of these specifications will result in 
lower taxes. In manufacturing plants, apart- 
ment houses and other types of buildings the 
reduced costs should be reflected in lower 
rents and a cut in the charges which the gen- 
= og pays, directly or indirectly. Many 
of our largest cities and several states, in 
fact, already have adopted the specifications 
“s - w! their present building codes. 

nh Cleveland, for example, the architect 
for the Board of Stacetien estimates that 
the adoption of the institute’s specifications, 
when applied to school buildings alone, will 
save the city at least $125,000 annually, while 
in New York, with a school building program 
that calls for the use of 125,000 tons of 
steel, the cost of erecting two schools will be 
teduced about $1,500,000. 

ually as important as the savings that 
can be effected in steel buildings through the 
use of the institute’s standard specifications 
1S the Protection such specifications give the 

uilder against the use of inferior materials 
and construction; since it was formerly the 
Practice of unscrupulous contractors to draw 
up specifications best suited to their purpose, 
permitting them to bid low enough on the job 
rhe ntact, quality being a secondary 
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500 Firms Use Clark Tructractors 
Truclifts and Duats 


These gasoline industrial vehicles greatly reduce 
the cost of moving materials. The following is a typi- 
cal list of Fleet Owners. The firms listed here have 
placed with us an average of over five repeat orders 
after their initial order. Evidently, the machines are 
making money for them. Note that these are firms 
well-known for good operating methods. The total 
list is many times this number. 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. Nash Motors Co. 


American Malleables Co. National Fireproofing Co, 
American Radiator Co. New York Dock Co. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Olds Motor Works 

Carnegie Steel Co. Onondaga Pottery Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. Otis Cement Construction Co. 
Clark Equipment Co. Philadelphia Subway Construction Co. 
Durant Motors Co. Julius Porath 

Eastern Malleable Iron Co. Reo Motor Car Co, 

M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. Rome Brass & Copper Co. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co. Saginaw Malleable Iron Co. 
Frazer & Jones Co. Schmidt Construction Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. Standard Plate Glass Co. 
Link-Belt Co. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Lorain Steel Co. Swift & Co. 

J. A. Mercier Universal Portland Cement Co. 


Milwaukee Electric Ry. & Light Co. Youngstown Steel & Tube Co. 


Evidence of the profit-earning performance of Clark Tructractors 
in industrial plants, foundries, shops, warehouses, and railroads is 
given in a special series of booklets. Let us place one of these in your 
hands. Send coupon or address nearest office: 


5756 Cass Ave., 339 Second Ave. 549 W. Washington 1345 Highland Ave. 


Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Rochester, N. Y. 
294 Juneau Ave., 615 Jefferson Bldg., 1650 So. 3%h St., 1111 Spruce St., 

Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. St. "ouis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
407 N. 24th St., 103 Lafayette St., 259 Franklin St., 
Birmingham, Ala. New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
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CLARK TRUCTRACTOR COMPANY 


Gasoline Industrial Vehicles 


1127 Days Avenue, 
BUCHANAN, MICH. 


Please send me one of your booklets on Clark Tructractor 
Profit-Earning Performance. 


Name Title 
Company___ 
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When writing to CLarx Tructractor CoMPANY please mention the Nation’s Business 
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d & THE performance of every 
one of the thousands of White 
Trucks which have run 100,000 
miles and more, there is a story of 
work well done, of business ex- 
panded, of money earned, of serv- 
te ice rendered to an owner beyond 
i his tions. Bare synopses 
of a few of these stories are set 
forth here. 


The Massachusetts Baking Com- 
pany owns 5 Whites that have 
each run from 100,000 to 150,000 
miles; 3 more that have run from 
150,000 to 200,000 miles each. 
There are 57 Whites in this com- 


pany’s fleet. 


In the Gulf Refining Company’s 
fleet of more than 1,500 White 
Trucks there are 36 which have 
each run 200,000 and more miles 
and 80 additional Whites which 
have each run 100,000 and more 
miles. aE 

Every one of the 26 White Trucks 
operated by the Provincial High- 
way Board of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax, has run 
more than 100,000 miles. 


Below is a list of the owners with 
the largest numbers of Whites 
which have each run 100,000 miles 
and more: 


Gulf Refining Co.......s«....- 116 
Motor Transit Co. (Los anges? 73 
California Transit Co... 


Bradford Baking Co........... 32 
White Transit EE ik'9-0? anak 28 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Co.... 27 
Provincial Highway Board..... 26 
Valley Transit Co.............. 25 
Schulze Baking Co............ 25 
Cleveland Transfer Co......... 25 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc... 25 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana... 24 
Twin City Motor Bus Co. 23 
Dennis Sheen Transfer Co..... 22 


Mandel Brothers, Chicago, op- 
erates 39 White Trucks. Sixteen 
of this fleet are eligible to the 
100,000-mile list; 7 have run more 
than 150,000 miles each. 
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100 O0O0Omiles 


and more 


No truck owner will operate 


a truck long enou 


to run 


100,000 miles unless those 
miles are money earning miles 





OR years The White Company has 
F been publishing a list of, not a 

dozen, not a hundred, but thou- 

sands of White Trucks which have 
exceeded that mileage. Isolated accom- 
plishments are not performance standards. 
100,000 miles has become the standard of 
measure for motor truck performance 
because these thousands of White Trucks 


have made it the standard. 


Today the owners of 4,195 Wh:te Trucks 
report that they have each run 100,000 
miles and more. Hundreds of others, of 
which we have no accurate record, have 
exceeded that mileage. Scores have passed 
the 300,000-mile mark and are still giving 


dependable service. Thirteen of these have 
passed the 500,000-mile mark. 


White Trucks are built to give these high 
mileages. In the great White factory noth- 
ing is spared in material, engineering or care 
and skill of workmanship. Experienced 














craftsmen build White Trucks with a con- 
fidence that they will achieve such mileages 
with proper operating care. 


Some trucks, because of the nature of the 
work they do, would not run 100,000 miles 
in 20 years. But White Trucks which have 
run 100,000 and more miles represent all 
models, all lines of business, all sections of 
the world. Blistering equatorial heat, polar 
freeze, gumbo and marshland, ruts and 
underbrush, mountain grade and shifting 
sand—no matter what the conditions of 
road, load or weather—White Trucks keep 
on rolling up money-earning miles. 


Such a mass of evidence is proof unassail- 
able that an investment in White Trucks 
returns the maximum in sustained, con- 
tinuous transportation. 


No other truck manufacturer has ever 
published such a volume of evidence of 
durability, dependability and economy. No 
other truck manufacturer can. 


RK. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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Actual records of 
White Truck Owners 


211 Whites have run 300,000 miles and more each 
517 have runbetween2ZO00,000 and 300,000 miles each 
783 have run betweenl50,000 and 200,000 miles each 
2684 have run betweenIOO0,000 and150,000 miles each 


bringing us to this astounding total ~— 


4195 Whites have run LO 0, OOO miles and more each 
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Assuring continuous, sustained 
transportation everywhere. 


The operator who has need for 
only one truck reckons the miieage 
of his White in multiples of 100,000 
miles, the same as the fleet owner. 
The Brown Electric Company, 
Rockledge, Florida, bought a 
White Truck eleven years ago 
after it had already been run 
81,000 miles. It has now run 
more than 200,000 miles, is doing 
heavy hauling every day and its 
owner considers it good for several 
more years of service. 


The Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana has 24 White Trucks, each 
of which has fun more than 100,- 
000 miles. No other trucks in this 
company’s service have equaled 
the performance of these Whites, 
either in length of service or in 
mileage covered. 


Chicago American-Herald Exam- 
iner writes: ‘“‘In October, 1919, we 
purchased 14 White Trucks. 
Twelve of these have gone over 
100,000 miles each. We believe 
they will give many more miles of 
economical service.” 


The 100,000-miie record this year 
shows a gain of 1,807 trucks over 
last year’s record and a gain of 
1,023 owners’ names. 





The names of all of the owners of 
the 4,195 White Trucks which 
have run 100,000 miles and more 
are listed in a new booklet just 
published. The mileages are clas- 
sified. You will find in the booklet 
owners in your section of the 
country, in your line of business 
and with trucking problems the 
same as yourown. The booklet is 
free. We wil! be glad to send it to 
vou. Write The White Company, 
842 E. 79th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


RUCKS 
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IKELY as not you'd 
G\ say “it’s wood” 
when asked what a 
piano-action is made of. Now 
you know that it is Mig. 
Same with the neat, flat 
platter you cut your bread 
on. It’s sitz. Play checkersr 
They’re sifz. So are tubs. 
So are tooth-picks, & steer- 
ing-wheels on good autos. 
And good auto bodies. Also 
railway ties. si7z,everybody’s 
everyday good wood, sure 
enough. Can you guess the 
148 other vital & artistic 
applications of fiz, that 
World-standard “105%” 
hardwood? “Let’s find out.” 


The New Hard Maple Book tells you. 
It’s very interesting. And authentic. 
And worth filing. Free on request. 


SEND YOUR NAME TO 


The Northern Hard Maple Manufacturers 
309 F. R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


NOTE: Hard Maple can be had in mixed shipments with Beech, Birch 
and other desirable Northern Hardwoods. Write for list of member mills. 
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How the Engineer 
Aids the Banker 


By W. M. BROWN 


Secretary, The H. K. Ferguson Company 
Cleveland, Ohio : 


HE SECRETARIES of the local chap. 

bers of commerce have often bem 

solicited for help by business men jp 
arranging the financial part of an 1 
program, but they have been handicapped by 
lack of suitable information to present tp 
bankers. The assistance rendered to seen. 
taries by competent engineers in p i 
a correct analysis of the situation has 
vented a large number of worthy enterpriss 
from being lost to progressive communities, 

Whenever the manager of a business ente,. 
prise faces the question of deciding to bul 
or not to build at some particular time, he 
must take into consideration a number of 
important factors. He immediately finds dif. 
ficulty in getting sufficient reliable inform. 
tion within the circle of his friends and ae. 
quaintances for a satisfactory answer, Pr 
vailing labor rates, the price of materials, th 
cost of money and the actual need of ney 
floor space are, of course, among the mor 
important items which must be given prope 
attention. 

A new source of reliable information an 
assistance is now available from firms of @- 
gineers and builders that maintain research de- 
partments for the study of building condition 
in various parts of the country. This service 
is the direct result of the progressive spirit 
of some of the large engineering firms that 
have spent a considerable amount of time 
and money in developing organizations with 
sufficient facts at their disposal to enabk 
them to give an unbiased view of any sit 
uation related to the building industry. Th 
rendering of this service in the last few yeas 
by competent engineers has tended greatly to 
improve public confidence in the industry. 

Another new development, which is having 
a good effect on the industry, is the announce 
ment by some engineering and building fim 
that they will guarantee the wor 
and materials used in the buildings which they 
design and erect. It is now possible to have 
one responsible firm of engineers and 
ers design, build and equip an industrial plant 
or commercial building, and guarantee both 
the design and construction. Divided t 
sponsibility has been eliminated. Some @ 
the more progressive engineering and contract 
ing firms have in recent years assisted bus 
ness concerns in financing their building pro} 
ects. When a banker is approached for # 
loan he immediately asks for figures showilg 
the estimated cost of the new building, ® 
well as a statement showing the earnings © 
the prospective borrower. Managers of plaais 
have sometimes overlooked the fact that 
banker is more interested in the ability 
the borrower to repay the loan than hes 
the security behind it. They have, therefor 
been puzzled at times by the apparent ma® 
ference of the banker to the value of 
land and buildings offered as a security for 
loan. It is the lack of information 
presented that often causes the banker 
hesitate in granting a loan, and sometime 
makes him feel that a firm wants to 
more than he thinks is advisable or neces 

In view of this attitude of bankers, # 
hooves the borrower to have his sta 
and figures arranged in a presen we 
ner and to have his plant layout 
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ESTORING the American mer- 
chant marine to world 
leadership, requires ships 

which will do under today’s 
competitive conditions what 
our speedy clippers did in their 
day; carry more freight for less 
money than ships of other na- 
tions, and still earn profits on 
their cost. 

Hundreds of good American 
ships built for the war emer- 
gency are now depreciating at 
their docks, underbid in the 
competition for international 
freight. The United States Ship- 
ping Board is making a splendid 

ght to save these ships and, as 
a first step, has decided to re- 
place the present power plants 
im a number of them with the 
more economical Diesel-type en- 
gine. 

Fuel expense often totals 
half the cost of operating 
Ocean-going ships, therefore, 
successful American ships must 
have engines that cut down fuel 
consumption to the last notch 
and these engines should com- 
bine lightness and strength and 
take up as little cargo space as 
possible. 

_ The newly developed Worth- 
ington double-acting two-cycle 
oil engine of Diesel type comes 
nearer to the ideal in these es- 
Sentials than any other yet de- 
vised. It combines the adapta- 


of clipper ship days 











Can we regain 
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bility and handiness of the steam 
engine with the fuel efficiency 
and labor economy of the Die- 
sel. 

This new Worthington engine 
is peculiarly opportune. As Mar- 
ine Engineering and Shipping Age 
remarks: 


‘For some time the interest in Die- 
sel engineering has been largely cen- 
tered upon the development of the dou- 
ble-acting motor. . . One of the prin- 
cipal obstacles in the way of a more 
rapid and general adoption of internal 
combustion machinery on shipboard 
has been its relatively high cost and 
weight as compared with steam mach- 
inery. . . The obvious solution of the 
problem, as at present presented, is the 
adoption of the double-acting principle. 

“An additional incentive for the 
production of this type of engine arises 
from the fact that certain of the Ship- 
ping Board vessels which it is proposed 
to convert to Diesel drive, cannot ac- 
commodate single acting units of suffi- 
cient power without extensive hull al- 
terations while the fitting of double 
acting engines could be done with com- 
paratively little difficulty.’ 


Referring to this engine, Iron 
Age says: 

“A feature also emphasized is that 
from all indications the horsepower 
per cylinder can be carried to a much 
higher value than any yet attained in 
Diesel engines, which is important as 
increasing greatly the field of useful- 
ness of Diesel-type power, and making 
it an active competitor of steam power 
machinery over a wider range than 
heretofore."” 


‘The large Diesel has arrived,’’ com- 
ments Power in a descriptive article de- 
voted to the Worthington engine; 
‘The Worthington engine combines a 
fuel economy comparable with that of 
the best existing types of Diesel engine, 
with dimensions, weight and con- 
struction cost per horsepower approach- 
ing chose of reciprocating steam ma- 
chinery.”’ 


All those interested in this 
nation’s success in shipping, will 
find our booklet, “Keeping Ameri- 
can Ships on the Seas” well worth 
reading. 

Mail the coupon today and we will send 
you a copy promptly, free 0 f charge. 


WORTHINGTON 
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WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


115 Broapway, New York City 
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Without obligation on my part, please send me a copy of your booklet, ‘Keeping American Ships on the Seas” 
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ADDRESS. - 
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STATE 





When writing to WortH1ncton Pump anp MACHINERY CorPORATION please mention the Nation’s Business 
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TRADE-MARKED LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Now Include the four 
Mest lbveful Building Woods 
Douglas Fir ~ Southern Pine 
alifornia White Pine 
Oak. 
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HE opening of the new lumber manufacturing 
S chee of The Long-Bell Lumber Company at 
Longview, Washington, has added Douglas Fir 
lumber and timbers to the list of Long-Bell trade- 
marked products. 


This means that throughout the United States buy- 
ers can now obtain lumber and timbers of one or more 
species of wood bearing the Long-Bell trade-mark. 
It means that buyers, universally, can choose, by 
brand, \umber products that have been safeguarded 
in manufacture to meet that important requirement 
so long a standard in Long-Bell production—maxt- 
mum building value. 


The addition of Douglas Fir to Long-Bell products 
means, furthermore, that this manufacturer is now a 
producer of the four most useful building woods— 
Douglas Fir, Southern Pine, California White Pine 
and Southern Oak. 


Trade-marks on countless wares have long been an 
aid in buying. You prove this for yourself every time 
you buy food or clothing, household equipment or 
automobiles. The names or emblems of certain 
manufacturers are guides in selection. 


The same significance of certain names on other 
merchandise is equally true with lumber. The Long- 
Bell trade-mark on lumber is an identification that 
assures protection to buyers and stands for a service 
that the public has a right to expect. 

Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail 
Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 


Timbers; California White Pine Lumber; 
Sash and Doors; Oak Flooring. 


Ask your lumberman for Long-Bell 
trade-marked lumber products. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. LONG BLDG. Lumbermen Since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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economical production, as well as a 
teed cost for buildings and equipment. 
It is here, again, that the services of 4 
competent firm of engineers and builders gp 
be of important assistance in obtainj 
compiling the proper information for Use jp 
arranging the financing. The prelimi 
vice consists in examining the present fing. 
cial status of the borrower, and in Preparing 
a plan for additional buildings and equipmen, 
consistent with a sound conservative polj 
development and growth. Under this mej. 
od, the banker is certain of having the corny 
information on which to base his opinion » 
to the feasibility of the building project. 
My company believes that all bankers ap 
interested in the steady growth of enterprisg 
in their communities, and has always fou 
that the bankers are ready and willing & 
make loans to substantial firms for the man, 
facture of almost any saleable product, 


Code of Ethics Gets 
67 More OK’s 


IXTY-SEVEN more names are added thi 

month to the Roll of Honor on which ay 
being inscribed the organizations adopting th 
Principles of Business Conduct as drafted g 
the last annual meeting of the United Stats 
Chamber of Commerce, bringing the total 
date past the 400 mark. That the code d 
ethics has an international appeal is agin 
manifested by this month’s list, which carng 
the names of chambers of commerce in Chim, 
Cuba, Italy and Spain. 


ARKANSAS 
Greene County Commercial Club, Paragould. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, Washing 
ton. 





GEORGIA 
Southern Sash, Door and Millwork Manufactures’ 


Association, Atlanta. : 
Board of Trade, Brunswick. 
ILLINOIS 


Aurora Chamber of Commerce, Aurora. 
Belleville Board of Trade, Belleville. 
Chamber of Commerce, Champaign. 
American Walnut Manufacturers Association, Chicago. 
Autographic Register Manufacturers 
Chicago. : 
National Association of Brass Manufacturers, Chicago 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association of the U.8 
Chicago. 
Sales Book Manufacturers Association, Chicago. 
Wholesale Sash and Door Association, Chicago. 
Elgin Association of Commerce, Elgin. 
Joliet Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Joliet. 
Pana Association of Commerce, Pana. 


INDIANA 


Chamber of Commerce, East Chicago. 
Chamber of Commerce, Farmland. 


IOWA 
Cedar Rapids Chamber of Commerce, Cedar Rapids. 


KANSAS 
Chamber of Commerce, Emporia. 
LOUISIANA 
Chamber of Commerce, Baton Rouge. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Everett Chamber of Commerce, Everett. 
Lowell Chamber of Commerce, Lowell. 
MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids Association of Commerce, Grand Rapids 
Saginaw Board of Commerce, Saginaw. 
Sebewaing Chamber of Commerce, Sebewaing. 
St. Joseph Chamber of Commerce, St. Joseph. 
MINNESOTA 



































Mankato Chamber of Commerce, Mankato. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Chamber of Commerce, Hattiesburg. 
NEW YORK 


Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo. _ 
Associated Dress Industries of America, New York. 
Bronx Board of Trade, New York. 
Engravographia, New York. 

The Hydraulic Society, New York. 
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‘otion Picture Chamber of Commerce of America 


M : 
trical), Inc., New York. : 
ee eal a Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 


New (ye jon of America, New York. 
here wba of Commerce, Rochester. 
Utica Chamber of Commerce, Utica. 

OHIO 
Cham Commerce, East Liverpool. 
go ber of Commerce, Salem. 


Steubenville Chamber of Commerce, Steubenville. 
Youngstown Chamber of Commerce, Youngstown. 


OKLAHOMA 
Chamber of Commerce, E] Reno. 
OREGON 
Eugene Chamber of Commerce, Eugene. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradf Board of Commerce, Inc., Bradford, 
—— of Commerce, Ellwood City. 


Chamber of Commerce, Harrisburg. 

eaees Chamber of Commerce, Indiana. ; 

Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders Association, Philadelphia. 

National Cigar Box Manufacturers Association, Phila- 
deiphia a ek Sa 

nternational Stamp Manufacturers’ Association, Pitts 

Power Piping Society, Pittsburgh. i 

RHODE ISLAND 
Woonsocket Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Woonsocket. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce, Spartanburg. 
TENNESSEE 
Chamber of Commerce, Nashville. 
TEXAS 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce, Dallas. 
Chamber of Commerce of Marion County, Jefferson. 


VERMONT 
Burlington Chamber of Commerce, Burlington. 
WASHINGTON 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle. 
WISCONSIN 


Chamber of Commerce, Berlin. 
Lake Geneva Chamber of Commerce, Lake Geneva. 
Waupun Association of Commerce, Waupun. 


FOREIGN 


American Chamber of Commerce, Shanghai, China. 

American Chamber of Commerce of Cuba,Havana, Cuba. 

American Chamber of Commerce for Italy, Milan, Italy. 

American Chamber of Commerce of the Philippine 
Islands, Manila. ; 
P American Chamber of Commerce in Spain, Barcelona, 
pain. 





Parliament, Too, 
Has a Lighter Side 


HE OLD fashion of seed-time and har- 

vest is increasingly menaced. The Arc- 

tic current is lost or strayed; long- 
range weather forecasts tell of impending 
famines; and astronomical observations hint 
of a split in the sun, with results to us poor 
earthworms, it is naively added, which “can- 
hot even be estimated.”’ 

Climaxing all this, the statesmen who com- 
pose the British House of Commons, no 
longer content with the turning of a young 
man’s fancy or the livelier iris on the bur- 
nished dove to tell them spring is here, reveled 
in debate—on the eleventh of April of this 
year, when London streets were harassed with 
snow—on whether permanent “summer time” 
should begin by statute on the first of April. 

Sir H. Kingsley Wood (West Woolwich) 
asked that the bill “be read for the second 
time,” and was greeted with “Laughter.” 
Prec gg (Kent, Dartford): Where are your 
: Sir K. Woop: I anticipated the observations.of 
Onourable members on the announcement of the 
name of the bill dealing with summer time, on 
a day such as this. I can only say that I re- 
gret that it is impossible for me to introduce a 
a. os only to make summer time permanent 
I belie ring real summer time when we want it. 

ve that today we are beginning the week 


Own as “Buchan’s second cold” period. I 
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MASTERING THE MULLIGATAWNY - 








Simeon J. Apthorpe, President of the Atlas Tweezer Company, had the 
heaviest mustache between South Lyme, Conn., and Perth Amboy, N. J. 

At the age of forty-two years he married a lady of good family, and inthe 
excitement following the wedding forgot to include his mustache-cup among 
the articles that were to serve him on the way to Niagara Falls. 

Deprived of that ingenious piece of crockery, President Apthorpe’s efforts 
to eat and drink might have brought disaster upon him if the bride had not 
come to his rescue. 

This occurred upon the occasion of their second visit to the dining car. 
Mulligatawny soup was served, and President Apthorpe’s attempts to find 
terminal facilities for his share of it were going badly when his wife, actuated 
by a happy thought, handed him a bunch of hairpins. Thus the situation 
was saved. 


There is no longer any excuse for whiskers that interfere with the con- 
sumption of food. Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream makes shaving so easy 
that the mustache-cup has become a mere “hairloom,” and whiskers have 
almost disappeared from the face of man. 

Lather with Colgate’s for shaving comfort. It makes even the toughest 
beard yield softly to the razor, and it leaves the face 
soothed and velvety. 








When writing to Corcate & Company please mention the Nation’s Business 





COLGATE'S 


softens the beard at the base 













If you would like a free trial tube containing cream 
enough for 1!2 easier shaves than you have ever 
had, please fill out and mail the attached coupon. 


Large tube 
35c seo thie ae 


adi Please send me the free trial 
2 tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
- Cream, for better, easier shaving. 
a Es ee 
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Over 3,000,000 


pieces of mail 


oe IDEA of the magnitude of the business of a large 
bank may be had from the annual report of The 
Equitable’s Mailing Department. 


More than 3,100,000 separate pieces of mail were 
handled by the department, of which 1,200,000 were 
incoming and 1,900,000 were outgoing. 

Cash and securities received by mail amounted to 
$49,637,000; cash and securities mailed out aggregated 
$94,110,000. 

Like our Cable Department, which handles, on the 
average, a cable a minute during the banking hours of 
each day, the Mailing Department is a highly special- 
ized organization for the purpose of expediting our 
customers’ business and saving them time and money. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 





UPTOWN OFFICE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE 
Madison A ve. at 45th St. 247 Broadway 
FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix CHICAGO: 105 South LaSalle St. 
MEXICo Clty: 48 Calle de Capuchinas SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


Total resources over $450,000,000 























When writing to Tue Eouitaste Trust Company or NEw York please mention the Natton's Business 


would ask honourable members not to be dis 
mayed by the present conditions. 


Mr. Mitts: “Hope springs eternal.” 

Sm K. Woop: I would ask my 
friends not to be dismayed by the conditions 
today; to think, if they can, of those . 
spring days in this country and the 
which have always been the admiration Of othe 
parts of the world. Such is the glorious 
tainty of the British climate, who knows by 
that tomorrow or Sunday we may have one gi 
those sweet spring days, full of sunshine, health 
and vigor for everyone. 

The object of this bill is to make permany 
summer time for a period of six months 
the first Sunday in April until the first 
in October ...I1 have received several lette: 
objecting to the bill on the ground that it gj 
in some way or other be an attack upon Prog. 
dence, and that the proposals in this bill inte. 
fere with the time laid down in the Book g 
Genesis .. . 

Mr. E. Brown (Warwick, Rugby): There ay 
parts of the country where that view is take 
very seriously, and where they do work the othe 
hour in spite of the law. They go by what thy 
call God’s time and not man’s time. 

Sir K. Woop: I am anxious that no one shou 
think that I stand today as a sort of p 

tuous Joshua, who wi 

A Medley of ay: “Sun, stand thou sil 

Old Testament 57°" Gibeon; and: tha 

oon, in the Valley ¢ 

and Mythology ajalon.” I have no si 
intention . . . There ism 

attempt to tamper with the dispositions of Prow 
dence or the motion of the heavenly bodies ... 

Mr. ArtHUR HENDERSON, Jr. (South Cardiff); 
. . . There is not much substance in the cit. 
cism that it is not a good thing for the childm 
because it does not encourage getting to slp 
early at night. When I was a small child! 
did not find it very easy to go to sleep in th 
dark, because I was afraid of the dark, and] 
think that remark applies to a great many dil 
Gren... 

Let us take the case of the hapless disciples d 
Cupid. The spirit of romance comes in at suP 
set and goes out at sunrise. I have not hal 
great experience in these matters ... We at 
told that the effect of the bill will be to requir 
the cow to change her habits. The cow 3 
very patient, if rather obstinate, animal, but @ 
animal with well-regulated habits. I am suri 
is open to moral suasion just as honourable mem 
bers on the opposite side have been persuadel 
that a Labor Government is not such a bal 
thing, after all. 

Mayor Corrox (West Dorset): ... Tf sum 
mer comes, I can imagine it will be possible # 
make out a very good case in favor of summe 
time, but I think the honourable member it 
West Woolwich (Sir K. Wood) can hardly ® 
congratulated on the day upon which he 
chosen to bring forward a Summer Time 
and if any further argument were needed ® 
show the folly of attempting to extend the # 
riod of summer time by starting at the beg 
ning of April, I feel that the Clerk of & 
Weather has himself today provided that amr 
ment. 

Mr. Gavan-Durry (Cumberland, While 
haven): As a matter of fact, it has been an # 
tempt all the way through to fool with the a 
We have not been able to do it, and today,® 
the midst of a snow storm, we are again 
oring to fool with the sun. The House of Com 
mons, with all its great powers, could not # 
complish that, so the next best thing was to statt 
fooling with the clocks. 

Sm Courtney Manset (Cornwall, Penryn ant 
Falmouth): I join with the honourable’ e 
from West Dorset (Major Colfox) in his 
ration for the versatility of the honourable mee 





ber for West Woolwich (Sir K. Wood), bat! 
cannot acquit him of ambition. Not 
with recently presiding, like Bellona, Ove } 
clash of war, and prefacing, if not- 

the wrath of Achilles, he is now engaging, re 
other Phaéthon, in snatching the rems of i 
chariot of the sun from Phoebus himself. 
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make a somewhat abrupt descent from 
mythology to the farmyard, I should like to 


address a very earnest ap- 
peal to this honourable 

Consider all House on behalf of a very 
the Cow an respectable body of ani- 
Hours of Work als, not indeed voiceless 

themselves, but seldom or 
never admitted to the precincts of this House. 
| wish to urge a very earnest appeal to this 
House on behalf of the cows. Most members of 
this House at one period or another of their ex- 
istence have suffered these animals to enter into 
a quasi-parental relation, and I think the time 
has come now for them to display and perform 
some of the quasi-filial duties and sink some of 
their own prejudices in favor of these interest- 
ing animals .. . : 

I said that I could not acquit the honourable 
member from West Woolwich of ambition. He 
has disclaimed being one of the following of 
Joshua, but I should hesitate to bring to his 
mind the case cf Ezekiah, because he only turned 
his attention to the almanac on his deathbed, 
and we happily have the honourable member 
from West Woolwich in full health and strength 
here before us, and long may we continue to 
enjoy that privilege. But I think that he is am- 
bitious. He wishes that the sun-dials, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, like 
deserted altars, should testify to the might and 
majesty of the honourable member for West Wool- 
wich, who does not hesitate to place himself 
third on the roll of illustrious names—Julius Cae- 
sar, Pope Gregory, and the honourable member 
for West Woolwich . . . I hope the House will 
not deprive itself of the priceless privilege of 
annually seeing the honourable member for West 
Woolwich riding cherubically on the clouds and 
majestically directing the motions of the heavenly 
bodies 


Mr. Dickson (Lanark): . The honour- 
able member for South Cardiff admitted that 
he was not an agriculturist, and he gave us 
information as to how we should apply this 
measure in the interests of agriculture. He is 
not a father, and he gave us advice as to how this 
was beneficial to children. He admitted that he 
was not a romanticist, and he told how delight- 
ful it was to have romance in the daytime in- 
stead of in the dusk .. . 

You may have in any row of cottages or in 
any tenement 99 children such as you might 
imagine I was when I was young, very quiet 
and obedient and amenable to discipline and pa- 
rental authority, who would be sent to bed at 
the proper hour, allowing for the change of 
the clock. But you might have, on the other 
hand, a child whom you might imagine as a very 
miniature and young edition of the member for 
West Woolwich, who deliberately pursued even 
then obstructionist tactics, to the disadvantage 
“ the other 99 who were safely put away in 


You cannot arrange when frost shall come in 
morning, or when the cows will like to 
get up in the morning. You cannot get these 
dings to fit in with Bradshaw and the A-B-C- 
time table, and that is what is going on here. 
It is somewhat amazing indeed to have this 
thing called the Summer Time Bill. You may 
° up im certain parts of Scotland, and instead 
——- Summer time you will discover King 
inter, with his whiskers bristling with frost, 
and we are calling it summer time. 
Rose Sir Harry Barnston (Chester, Eddis- 
urg): I do not think the honourable member 
for Cardiff is quite on his 


And What Is firmest ground when he is 
a Gesture to speaking about cows. I 
a Cow? do not quite know what 


he meant. In these days 
: we seem always to be 
maki “ 

_ ming gestures, and the honourable member, as 


far 
a I could make out, was making a gesture 








a ne = After all, I suppose the ordinary 
I think ages conservative thing living today 
Lord “ ordinary cow would almost put 
ry ury to shame. Perhaps I have put 
00 high, but, at any rate, the cow hates 

change » 88 we have always been told all 
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ACME 


Visible Records 


Equipment 


is being given pref- 
erence by leading 
industries because 
of its 


12 


Exclusive Points 


of 


Superiority 


Double visibility 
— front and back 
of cards equally 
accessible. 


Double indexing 
and double signal- 
ling service. 


Holders allow 
cards to lay back 
— permitting free 


use of both hands. 


Acme Auxiliary 
Sheets multiply 
recording area 


four fold. 


Holders and sig- 
nals travel with 
cards — no misfil- 
ing. 


These are but a few of 
the 12 points. Valuable 
record book upon 
request. 
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50% more volume 
from many states 


HAT’S not an uncom- 

mon thing for a sales 
manager or executive to tell 
us after Acme Records are 
placed in control of his 
sales zones. 


Still, Acme makes money for 
thousands of leading industries in 
other ways—by speeding produc- 
tion, credits and collections, con- 
trolling costs, payroll efficiency, 
and otherwise serving the busi- 
ness with profitable facts. 


An Acme representative is ready 
to show you how to turn your 
present record expenses into 
profit. Or, we'll gladly send the 
Acme book of facts upon request. 


ACME 


Visible Records Equipment 


Acme Carp System Co.,116.S. Michigan Ave.,Cuicaco 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Most Principal Cities 











ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 


N. B. 11-24 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Have representative call 


Mail Catalogue 


Send detailed recommendations by mail on handling 


Nam e 
Addres; 


ais. 


records, 
(Sample Forms Enclosed.) 








When writing to Acme Carp System Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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‘a Mighty ~— 
Good Medium” 








Among the manufacturers whose advertisements 
appear regularly in The Christian Science Monitor is the 
National Company of Cambridge, Mass., manufacturers 
of National D X Condensers, Velvet Vernier Dials, Brown- 
ing-Drake Regenaformers and other Radio apparatus. 
The following letter is reproduced by permission. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 


September Ig, 1924. 


It may be of interest to you to known the results we have 
derived from our advertising in the Monitor during the 


past few months. 


In every case where we have used space, we have been 
able to definitely trace sufficient business to more than pay 


for the advertising used. 


We consider the Monitor a mighty good medium. 


Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL COMPANY 
(Signed) W. A. Ready, President. 


We have in our files similar letters from many other 
advertisers, covering a wide range of products, who have 
found it profitable to offer their goods to the readers of 


The Christian Science Monitor. 


A steadily growing list of national advertisers who use 
the Monitor shows an increasing knowledge of the prefer- 
ence of Monitor readers for Monitor-advertised goods. 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


Member A. B. C.—Circulation Analysis on Request 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Boston, 107 Falmouth St. 

New York, 270 Madison Ave. 
London, 2 Adelphi Terrace 
Chicago, 1458 McCormick Bldg. 
Cleveland, 1658 Union Trust Bldg. 


Detroit, 455 Book Bldg. 

Kansas City, 705 Commerce Bldg. 
San Francisco, 625 Market St. 
Los Angeles, 620 Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, 763 Empire Bldg. 
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our lives, change is not at all good for 
Sm W. Martin Conway (Combined 
Universities): . . . As representing some 
graduates of various universities, I think we 
say of them, as far as I have been able tp 
cover, that they are very largely in favor of thy 
bill. 
If I may assume that the normal 
a student, I would say that the normal 
has to endure a bi-diurnal tragedy—the tragedy 
of getting to bed at night and the ‘ 
getting up in the morning. He hates both 
operations. He never goes to bed until he j 
too tired to sit up any longer, and he Reve 
gets up until hunger or business compels hin 
It takes an Act of Parliament to get him Up a 
hour earlier in the morning, and [I © 
the ordinary student will be grateful to @& 
House for any assistance it gives him in oy, 
coming his natural lack of momentum ,,, 
Mr. Lamp (Stafford, Stone): The honour 
member for West Leicester (Mr. Pethick Lyy. 
rence) said that no one could claim that; 
o’clock in the morning in the first two wed 
of April could be considered to be winter tin 
If he had been with me this morning and jy 
come up from the Midlands, he would have ge 
large tracts literally and actually covered yj 
snow, and he might have altered his opinion 
Mr. T. JoHNnson (West Stirling and Clack. 
mannan): ... There is something Screaming 
funny in a House which refuses to begin ope 
tions at a decent hour in the morning, but begs 
at a quarter to three in the afternoon and gx 
on most nights until half-past 11 o'clock, a 
sometimes until one or two in the morning, ¢ 
ting here solemnly, without a smile on the 
faces, discussing summer time for the agri 
tural industry . . . I heard an honourable me 
ber declare the other night that he represents 
the most romantic parts of Scotland. Well] 
represent the “bonnie banks of Loch Lomon! 
Anyone who has been there in the summer tim 
will know that in the morning the mists lie inte 
valleys so long that it} 


workers to go about tht 
No, Weather business at all ...Im 


rather interested to he 
one honourable member speak in support of t 
bill as being designed to help students at of 
universities. My recollection is that at the eat 
morning classes we were used to have them ti 
subjects upon which they could not teach unk 
they got us in a semi-comatose condition, Ti 
used to give us moral philosophy at eight o’dod: 
they could not teach moral philosophy at # 
later or more sane hour of the day... 
not only is it rather humorous that this How 
should be discussing summer time starting eal) 
in the morning, but it is rather humorous that 
the day on which we are discussing it we 
have a snowstorm. 

I think it was Browning who wrote: 0, 
be in England, now that April’s there.” W 
we have it, and the further we go the les 
mer time we have .. . I do think it is pi 
terous to come to this House and ask fos 
extension of the period to months which only 
humorist can class as summer. 

Lieut. Cor. Lampert Warp (Kingston 
Hull): ... Of course everybody agrees 
there are two sides to every question . . . Lhe 
heard the manager of a large business say the 
it is difficult to get the young women he empy 
to work as early in the morning, because they# 
tired from playing tennis overnight . . . We 
the south want to enjoy the same advalee 
that are enjoyed by those fortunate 
live on the bonnie banks of Loch Lo ef 

It is idle to tell us that on any decently 
aged farm there is nothing for the worker toe 
and he has to sit in a shed waiting for the® 
to dry up the dew .. . We have heard ae 
deal about Scotch mists in the* valleys © 
only time I was in Scotland for a month 
summer it was mist in the valleys # 
long. It never dried up at all. So it 
make a great deal of difference to Se 
far as I can make out, the climate there® 
amenable to any acts that may be 
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How Scientific 
Crating Works 
Out in 
Actual Practice 


CIENTIFIC crating was not 

widely known until Weyer- 
haeuser introduced it to American 
business men. On this page a few of 
the 392 concerns who have consulted 
the Weyerhaeuser crating engineers 
tell of the benefits and savings they 
are getting from this service. 
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We thought you would appreciate 
knowing that the crates designed for 
our Ohlen Gold Medal Circular Saws 
by your engineer, Mr. B. E. Gaylord, 
have been giving complete satisfac- 
tion. Instances have come up where 
the same crate has been shipped out 
from our factory as many as three 
times, reaching destination, accord- 
ing to reports, in good condition. 
The new crates require on an aver- 
age of 25% less lumber, which will 
save us twenty thousand feet of crat- 
ing lumber per year. No more labor 
is required in making the new crates 
than was required for the old ones, 
and, without any doubt, they are 


a: 


We have always taken t pride in 
building first class sean anil having 
them reach our customers in excel- 
lent condition. Two years ago we 
asked for the services of one of your 
crating engineers. 

He went right out into our crating 
department and afcer a thorough in- 
vestigation into the character of our 
product, made a form of crate 
appealed to us as being superior to 
the crate which we had been using. 
We immediately adopted this new 


a 
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crate and since doing so our break- 
age has been reduced to the very 
minimum. 
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more substantial crates. 

Thanking you for yourassistancein 
reducing our crate costs, we remain, 
Yours very truly, 

THE OHLEN-BISHOP CO. 
B. Lucas, Purchasing Agent 





Saves Lumber 








We have now been using this new 
style crate for several months with 
splendid satisfaction. The crate is not 
only better in appearance, but is 
much stronger than the old crate 
which we used, so that the contents 
are better protected while in transit. 
We have had very little breakage 
since theintroduction ofthe newcrate 
and best of all, the redesigning of this 
crate by your engineer, will save us 
approximately $3,500 a year. 

In this connection we might also 
add that we are very much pleased 
with the lumber which has been 
furnished to us by your company. 

We thank you very much for dele- 
gating Mr. Gaylord to assist us in this 
crating problem and wish to com- 
mend him as a very obliging and 

le crating engineer. 
Yours very truly, 





We are pleased to report our experience has 
been very satisfactory and the results produced 
in the saving of labor, material and elimination 
of damaged goods exceeded our expectations. 
We are firmly convinced that the Western 
Fir is more econonical for our crating require- 
ments than any material we have used in the 
Past, and we are at the present time taking the 
matter up with your Baltimore office regard- 
ing an additional block of material. 
With best wishes, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
MONTGOMERY 
TABLE & DESK WORKS 
Sterling B. Decker, Vice-President 


One of our large customers on the 
Pacific Coast wrote us recently that 
with our new design of crate our 
“Oriole” gas stoves were being re- 
ceived in practically 100% condition. 

Yours very truly, 
M. W. LONGFELLOW 
First Vice-President 
The Baltimore Gas Appliance 
& Manufacturing Co. 





Pleases Customers 














Saves Labor and Materials 








About a year ago we noticed one of 
your Crating Service advertisements 
and requested that one of your crat- 
ing engineers call upon us and con- 
sider our crating methods. 

He spent several days at our factory 
and together with our engineers 
worked out a new design of crate for 
our automobile transmission which 
is much stronger than the old crate, 
contains less lumber, is easier to pack 
and assemble, and has saved us a con- 
siderable amount of money. 

The new crate delivers our trans- 
missions at destination in perfect con- 
dition and railroad officials nave 
several times directed attention to it 
as an example of excellent crate con- 
struction, 

ARTHUR E. PARSONS 
Treasurer and General Manager 
Brown-Lipe Gear Company 


NEW PROCESS STOVE CO. DIV. b  * dreintammnesi-reattt crating engineers 

John G. Way, Manager are available for appointment with in- 

dustrial concerns without cost or obligation. 

A booklet, “Better Crating,” outlining 

the principles of crate construction, will be 
sent free on request. 








Saves Breakage 








Pleases Railroad Officials 














WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the’ Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, 
with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bidg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and 


with representatives throughout the country. 





When writing to WeverHaruser Forest Propucts please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Make your col- 
lections build 


good will. 


Do not incur the ill will of 
your debtor. He is your 
dealer. Once you sought 
him, cultivated him thru 
advertising, salesmen and 
literature—you now have 
an investment in him. 


Unskillful collection 
methods will kill that 
investment and leave the 
debtor valueless to you 
as a dealer for the future. 


Your business is sales, you study 
the psychology of the DEALER. 
Our business is collection after sales, 
we study the psychology of the 
DEBTOR, the same man under 
vastly different conditions. Our 
specialty is collecting your overdue 
accounts from your debtor and re- 
turning him to you as a dealer—a 
better business man because of his 
contact with us, and less apt to 
again fall in arrears. 


We collect your delinquent ac- 
counts quicker and more effectively, 
and with less danger of leaving a 
sore spot on your dealer. 


That’s why more than four thou- 
sand leading manufacturers turn 
their debtor-dealers over to us reg- 
ularly. Let us help you—write to- 
day for details. 


UNITED MERGANTILE AGENGIES 


United Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Collectors for Manufacturers 
and Nationa! Distributors 
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Some Notes on Business Books 


Reviews of Recent Publications 


Principles of Foreign Trade, by C. E. 
Griffin. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y 


“When Macmillan gets out a book in a 
crowded field, the chances are that it is an ex- 
ceptionally good book,” a Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity professor recently remarked. Anyway, 
with all the stream of recent books on foreign 
trade, there is certainly a place for this one by 
Professor Griffin of the University of Michigan. 
The professor has his tomahawk out for the pro- 
fessional foreign trade promoter who views ex- 
port business as constituting the whole, or the 
really important side, of foreign trade. He com- 
ments, “The propaganda of banks, commercial 
organizations, and of the Government is directed 
to increasing our export trade much more than to 
facilitating imports. This may be justified on 
the ground that’ other countries will look after 
their exports, which are our imports. But, never- 
theless, it appears that the concern felt over the 
one and the neglect of the other is due in large 
part to a confusion of means and ends.” Per- 
haps the professor has overlooked the recent 
vogue of import trade in the foreign trade meet- 
ings: this year the National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention actually devoted a full session to the 
program of the National Council of American Im- 
porters and Traders—that is, the importers. And 
really, the idea of our Government devoting itself 
to propaganda to facilitate imports does cause us 
to gasp a bit for breath—even if Mr. Hoover’s 
department has been devoting a good deal of its 
time of late to the rubber and nitrate and sisal 
and quinine and other import commodities. 

The principles of foreign trade are summarized 
as follows: “(1) All trade is essentially an ex- 
change of goods and services. (2) Goods are 
given (sold) as a means of getting (buying) other 
goods. The getting and consuming of goods is 
the end; the production and sale is a means to 
this end. (3) The value of goods and services 
given must be equal to the value of those re- 
ceived. (4) The benefits of trade are not to be 
found in a difference between sales and pur- 
chases, but in the greater importance to each indi- 
vidual or nation of the goods received than of 
those given. (5) Benefits must be mutual though 
not necessarily equal. (6) Trade is at present 
conducted by individuals, each seeking his own 
personal profit.” 

The author applies these principles to things 
like the repayment to us of the European debts: 
“Spread over a period of decades, such a pay- 
ment would mean that we can, during that 
period, have at our disposal more of goods and 
services than we would otherwise have enjoyed. 
A conclusion that this is undesirable must rest 
upon grounds which transcend economic com- 
mon sense.” Applying Principle No. 6 he punc- 
tures one of the arguments used in advocating an 
American merchant marine: “A true understand- 
ing of international trade will not be faci'itated 
by an assumption at the outset that England, or 
any other country, is one great trading unit bent 
upon destroying all foreign competition.” 

The author’s choice of illustrations and his ap- 
plications of the theory of international trade, 
and his use of statistics are always rather strik- 
ing and pointed. For example, his tabulation of 
the per capita foreign trade of various countries 
shows that in 1913 the per capita foreign trade 
of Netherlands was $453, Belgium second, $221, 
New Zealand, third, $191, Switzerland, fourth, 
$168, then Australia, Denmark and Canada ahead 
of the United Kingdom, eighth, with $125, while 
the United States stood twenty-second with 
but $43 

This book is essentially a book of economics 
applied to international commerce, including 
shipping, financing, as well as investment and 
insurance. 

Professor Griffin views the tariff controversy 
in the United States as likely to attract less at- 
tention in the future than in the past. “As 


1 writing to Unirep Mercantite Acencirs please mention the Nation’s Business 


American manufacturers, in whose favor my 
protection has been granted in the past, are they 
selves turning to foreign trade they appear 4) 
realize that trade is reciprocal and that a» 
fusal to buy from foreigners can only limit oy 
sale of American-manufactured goods to f 
ers. A continued shift in our comparative y 
vantage from agriculture to manufacturing my 
indeed lead to a widespread demand by our fam. 
ers for protection against foreign producer y 
foodstuffs. In this event we should natumh 
expect to find the farming interests Opposed 
those of manufacturers as we did in England 
the first half of the last century. The econgg: 
basis for such a contest, however, has Not as ye 
been laid, nor is it likely to be in the nowd& 
cernible future.” 


Our Competitors and Markets: An Intp. 
duction to Foreign Trade, by Arnold 
Lahee. Henry Holt and Company, Ne 
York, N. Y. 


In “Our Competitors and Markets” Mr. Lay 














after a brief reference to the interest of 
United States in world trade and foreign inves. 
ment, plunges right into discussion of father» 
extensive list of foreign countries. On the om 
petitor side he discusses Great Britain, Germ 
France and Japan. On the market side he 
cusses also Argentina, Brazil, Chile, West Inde 
Central America, Mexico, China, East Inds 
India and Australasia. He has nothing to 
about the rest of the world. 

This is not a stereotyped treatment giving # 
ply figures of population, railroad mileage, ¢ 
production, export and import figures, and t 
other things that can be found in the “Statistic 
Abstract” and the “Commerce Yearbook” off 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Rather it is a wholehearted size-up of each o 
try, a weighing of the pros and the cons fn 
the standpoint of a man who has combined 
demic and business experience. 

Mr. Lahee says just what he thinks about # 
situation and prospects of each country and 
dles his subject without kid gloves or much 
gard for the sensibilities of the partisans of a 
country. General Russell and the Amena 
Chamber of Commerce for Haiti will not like 
a bit the things he says about 
Domingo gets off somewhat more easily. AS 
Argentina “her one-sided development insur 
excellent market for manufactures, but for Bi 
pean rather than for American goods. Herpr 
ucts for exchange w. do not need, except i 
and skins and wool.” (How about li 
quebracho?) But on the other hand 
is the economic supplement of the U 
States... . ‘Our share’ of Brazil’s import™ 
depends upon our own initiative. Our positid 
advantageous and conditions are i 
Brazil offers a brilliant opportunity.” _ 

Because of the socialistic legislation @ 
tralia which tends to discourage farming 
overstimulates industry, that country is mt 
together promising. In fact the author 
ments on “Australia’s economic decline.” 
will never make the American automobile 
facturers, with 25 million dollars’ worth of 
ness there last year, or the American plane 
facturers, with two and a fourth million 
worth of business there last year, take r 
in that.) India is not seen as pro 
advantage to the American exporter: a lanl 
enormous wealth in the hands of @ 1% 
independence might easily mean a return {0 
barism. 

The East Indies, including the Philippiné 
looked on with favor as a field for 
terprise and investment and a source of raw 
rials. Japan, with her meager resoupes 
obtain a source of materials or ul di 
eclipse by China. “For the maintenant 
rights China can expect little from Jape® 
her own patriots, or from the protectiat 
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Europe. Interference by the United States must 
sooner or later precipitate ug in a war with Japan, 
waged at our great disadvantage.” The writer 

ints to the flies in the amber of China as a 

¢ market.” A surplus for export, will com- 

rather than exchange with our goods—except 
silk, our second major import.” (How about tea 
aad vegetable oils ?) Mr. Lahee sees the evils of 
China capable of being cured only by external 
on suggests chiefly a race problem with 
hereditary prejudices and defects working against 
durable democracy. Central America is presented 
as another field for external control. Mr. Lahee 
is not optimistic about Chile, except as a field for 
investment, and for the large investor rather 
than the small. : 

France is pictured as likely to concentrate on 
her colonial markets rather than to compete with 
American industry. Germany is shown with some 
of her former advantages lost, the country pro- 
ducing cheap stuff, with slight prospects as a 
competitor of the United States. And likewise, 
“Great Britain’s competitive strength is on the 
decline.” 

There is something -to shoot at in this book 
for everyone who has his pet foreign country. 
In the preface the author says: “Probably no 
one will agree with all the conclusions reached— 
but so much the better! When the book is used 
as a college textbook, each point of controversy 
may be made the subject for class debate or 
thesis work.” As the doughboys used to say, 
there appear to be “bokoo” of these points of 
controversy. 


Manpower in Industry, by Edward S. 
Cowdrick. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1924. 


An effort to cover in less than 400 pages the 
whole field of industrial relations, including some 
historical matter. Testing workmen, arbitration 
of disputes, recreational clubs, the theory of 
wages, the proper temperature of workrooms— 
the subjects are endless; too many, perhaps, for 
any one book. 


Business Mail, by H. A. Blackman. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1924. 


We never realized until we read this book 
how many ways there are to misaddress a busi- 
ness letter. It is a very helpful book containing 
detailed instructions on the preparation of busi- 
ness letters for mailing—the kinds of envelopes 
to use, correct and incorrect placing of stamps, 
proper form of address, correct and incorrect 
labels for parcel post packages, the best ab- 
breviations of states, etc. 


The History of the United States Post Office 
to the Year 1829, by Wesley Everett 
Rich. Harvard University Press, 1924. 


A thesis for a doctorate which needs no de- 
Scription other than its title. Well done if it 
were worth doing at all. The writer died in 
camp while a private in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. Much research from sources not readily 
accessible has gone into this elaborate exposition 
of the pre-railroad Post Office Department of 
the United States. 


What a Business Man Should Know About 
rinting and Bookmaking. W. B. 


Conkey Co H i 
i922 y mpany, Hammond, Indiana, 


Now Presented in a revised edition, this book 
ry Suggestive guide to the preparation of copy, 
po ae of type, and the choice of paper 
ts ae for pamphlets, books and catalogs. 
te published by an organization of printers 

r the information of men who make use of 
Cader in business enterprises. The book in- 
reste — which show the number of printed 
as © the square inch, using different sizes 
beck” the measurement of type set in standard 


measures, and the sizes and weigh 
‘ ghts of 
ie c ioseary of words and phrases used in 
a hee inding trade supplements the chapter 
© binding of pamphlets and books. 
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“Protect her from door-bell 
swindlers” 


H, Marion, how did you ever 
happen to do that!” 


A glib promoter in the neighbor- 
hood had persuaded women to 
buy taxicabs, each paying a few 
hundred dollars for one. It was 
hard for Marion to keep cool 
when other women showed their 
“dividend” checks. So she bought 
ataxicabtoo. The dividends, of 
course, were paid out of her own 
money. Thestock salesman soon 
disappeared. She frankly told 
her husband about it when he 
came home. 


“Don’t scold her,” said Fred’s 
father. “She'll learn something 
from this experience—and you, 
too. Suppose you went away 
and never came back. What 
might happen to the money you 
left for your family’s support? 
More than once i’ve urged you 
to make a will and appoint a 
competent trust company as exec- 
utor and trustee, yet you haven’t 
done it. Protect her from these 
door-bell swindlers.” 


Nine families in ten are as 
dependent upon the business judg- 
ment of the breadwinner as upon 
his earning ability. Should any- 
thing happen to him, it would be 
more necessary than ever. The 





wife and mother, who makes the 
home, has a right to make certain 
that the family income will be 
safeguarded if the breadwinner 
is taken away. 


A trust company has the busi- 
ness judgment and experience of 
many persons instead of one. Its 
life 1s continuous, as the indi- 
vidual’s is not. It is under state 
supervision, held strictly account- 
able for all funds and acts, and 
has ample resources to make good 
this accountability. 


There are over 2,000 trust com- 
a in the United States. 
jrite to the nearest trust com- 
any and its trust officer will glad- 
y advise you on these matters. 


Ask a 
Trust Company 


for acopy of 
“*Safeguarding 
Your Family’s 
Future,” a 24- 
page Booklet that 
will be helpful to 
you in planning 
protection for 
your family. Or, 
if more conve- 
nient, send your 
inquiry to the 
address below. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 








When writing to American BANKERS ASSOCIATION please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Mr, W.). Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
929 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Fiance mail to me the following Santa Fe Booklets 


ia Picture Book,"’ ‘Grand 
“California Limited.” 
Also details as to cost of trip. 
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News of Organized Business — 





Canyon Outings,” 





HE BUFFALO Chamber of Commerce, of 

which George C. Lehmann is manager, has 
established a sales promotion bureau equipped 
to answer promptly and efficiently any inquiries 
for products made in Buffalo and nearby cities. 
The bureau has been in operation more than a 
year and already has answered thousands of in- 
quiries, putting prospective buyers in touch with 
firms that can supply their needs. 

A set of information files is maintained by an 
assistant secretary. One file catalogues all manu- 
facturing firms in western New York, showing 
products made, and also lists some jobbers and 
retailers. A second file, cross-indexed, shows 
products made in the territory and who makes 
them. Another file shows at a glance the num- 
ber of employes of all manufacturing firms, en- 
abling the chamber, when necessary, to work out 
groupings of firms by apparent size and impor- 
tance. A new file is being developed to show 
manufacturers’ agents and representatives, in- 
cluding brokers, and the lines sold. 

One object of the elaborate files is speed of 
operation. Answers to inquiries generally go 
forward on the mail following. their receipt. It 
is estimated that the sales promotion bureau 
answers approximately thirty inquiries a day. If 
the product asked about is made by more than 
one firm, the chamber impartially gives the in- 
quirer the names of all the plants which can sup- 
ply his needs, leaving him to make his choice. 

Many sales have been made through the agency 
of the bureau. It has put engineers, contractors, 
and architects in touch with jobs they might 
never have heard of otherwise. It has aided 
local brokers and manufacturers’ representatives 
to get new accounts, and has helped local manu- 
facturers to enter the exporting business. In 
some cases it has been able to bring outside 
capital into Buffalo business and, working with 
other bureaus of the chamber, has helped bring 
new industries to the city. 

An important aid in the bureau’s work is the 
chamber’s “Blue Book of Buffalo Industry,” a 
cross-indexed buying guide for the city, cir- 
culated throughout this country and to hun- 
dreds of buyers for foreign firms, American con- 
suls and chambers of commerce abroad. 

Giving information regarding the products 
manufactured and sold in a city is an ordinary 
function of chambers of commerce, but the Buf- 
falo chamber has perhaps gone farther than most 
others in carefully compiling the information 
for convenient reference within its own office, 
thus enabling it to-answer inquiries more quickly, 
comprehensively, and accurately than it could in 
the days when the secretaries had to carry the 
information in their heads, or go out among the 
industrial firms of the community to get the in- 
formation to answer any specific question. 

—WARNER Bates. 


Worcester Keeps Tab on Doctors 


HE WORCESTER chamber has opened a 

physicians and surgeons bureau, which in 
rendering a direct service to the doctors of Wor- 
cester, will serve the genéral public as well. The 
new bureau has been approved by the Worcester 
District Medical Society and about one hundred 
physicians and surgeons have already become 
identified with it. The bureau’s service is de- 
scribed in the following paragraph: 


When the new telephone directory makes its 
appearance . there will be found under the 
listing of each physician or surgeon member of 
the bureau, the notation “If no answer call 
Park 777.” The individual calling Park 777 
will find himself connected with the Physicians 
and Surgeons Bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. There he will be put in touch with the 
doctor he is trying to locate, provided that 
doctor is available. It will be the duty of 
the bureau to be in touch at all times (day 
and night) with all members, and an elaborate 
system has been devised to make this possi- 
ble. From the doctors’ standpoint this new 
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service bureau of the chamber is going to §p 
a long felt want. 

On leaving his office and telephone wag 
tended the doctor simply calls the bureay 
states where he is going to be for a specified 
period, and how he wishes any calls 
that may come in. In addition to this, the 
employes of the bureau will make a capefy) 
study of the duties and habits of the varios 
doctors so that after a short time they- will hp 
able to tell with reasonable certainty wher 
any particular doctor may be located at any 
particular time. 


F 


A further description of the operation of the 
bureau is obtainable from the secretary of the 
Worcester chamber. 


Store Fleets Can Cut Mishaps 


[GHWAY accidents make unpleasant 

says the Retail Delivery Association of th 
National Dry Goods Assoviation. Reduction of 
accidents begins when stores begin to keep cog 
records of accidents involving delivery setyig 
on the highways, the Delivery Association 
believes. 

Wisconsin has made important contribution 
in indicating ways for store owners to organin 
data on accidents affecting their own fleets, A 
statistical survey of highway accidents in Wis 
consin during the years 1922 and 1923 include 
the following items: Total number of accidents 
2,881; number of persons involved, 10,258; num- 
ber of persons killed, 267; number of persons ser- 
iously hurt, 794; number of persons slightly hurt, 
2,506; accidents on straight roads, 2,044; acd. 
dents on curves and corners, 479; accidents at rail- 
road crossings, 179; accidents at cross roads, 
138; accidents on hills, 34; accidents at othe 
places, 107 

The causes of accidents were found to be: 
Reckless driving, 1,628; improper or no lights 
218; broken car mechanism, 151; intoxicated 
drivers, 154; weather conditions, 167; car on 
wrong side of road, 74; narrow bridges and cul- 
verts, 53; other causes, 536. 

The Retail Delivery Association believes that 
careful drivers should be rewarded, and suggests 
that 


Every man employed to operate a motor vehi- 
cle should be compelled to know backwards 
and forwards the traffic laws of the community. 
How do your drivers check up on this point? 
Some organizations have recognized the impor- 
tance of these principles and have differentiated 
between the careless, discourteous driver and 
the man who observes the courtesies of the 
road. When a driver is given his vehicle, he 
receives a badge that states he is a safe driver 
and has had no accidents. This insignia é 
dignified .as a mark of honor. —Sheuld the 
driver, through his carelessness, have a mishap, 
he loses his honor grade and the badge. 

Another system, perhaps equally good, is 
award the driver a sleeve chevron for six 
months of employment in which he has had 
accidents. 

The Retail Delivery Association will cooperalt 
with any store wishing to further the cause 0 
“Courtesy and Safety on the Highway.” 


Experts to Help Duval Farmers 


HE AGRICULTURAL committee of th 

chamber at Jacksonville, Fla., has published # 
report that outlines an agricultural program for 
Duval County. The program includes a requét 
that the city commissioners appropriate approx 
mately $14,000 for use in obtaining experts # 
advise the farmers and the raisers of stock ai 
poultry. The proposal for the appropriation bs 
been approved by the chamber, the 
clubs, and the poultry association. 

The committee’s program comprehends a period 
of from five to ten years, and is based on each 
farmer having from five to ten dairy cows, 
to 300 hens, one to three brood sows, an all-yet 
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you can buy bond paper 
right / 


ceed 
2 


know the right paper 


— pay the right price 


é ip determine the suitable bond paperin 
each case—from a Memo Form to the 
Executive Letter-sheet—to know thatthe 
paper value will be neither greater nor less 
than the nature of its use warrants— 
that takes the guess-work out of paper 
buying. It is accomplished by The Speci: 
fication Chart—with booklet “The Cor- 
rect Use of Bond Papers”, and the sample 
portfolio of the Nine Eagle-A Bond Pa- 
pers, as additional guides. 


The Nine Eagle-A Bonds are basic 
grades, with a range covering all bond pa- 
per requirements. Each grade is produced 
on a volume basis—a bed rock value. 


From the lowest grade—an all-sulphite 
wood bond, for temporary forms, to a 
100% rag-content bond, for the greatest 
permanency,and forthe finest letter-sheets, 
there are eight successive steps or 
grades—each step scientifically planned 
and soundly developed. 

Eachsteporgradecoversadefinitegroup 


of bond paper requirements. Intermediate 
grades, of no economic value, have been 





eliminated. This brings production and 
distribution costs to the lowest possible 
point. If you use the Chart, you buy the 
right paper, at the right price. 


e ° . 


Confusion in buying bond paper is due 
mainly to the multiplicity of grades on the 
market. Unless a buyer can recognize 
the essential differences between the sul- 
phite [all-wood} paper, and the lower, me- 
dium and higher rag-content bonds, he 
cannot hope to buy bond paper advanta- 
geously. 


The Chart, Portfolio and Booklet, will 
quickly give you agood working know- 
ledge of fundamental bond paper values. 
There need be no further question, either 
about the right paper or the right price. 


We will gladly send them, if you ad- 


dress us on your business stationery. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Bonds, Linens, Ledgers, Covers, 
Book Papers and Announcements 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


AGLE-A 





QUALITY -STANDARDS 
This watermark identifies Eagle-A Bonds 


: 


Bond PAPERS 


Tx 


: SPECIFICATION CHART y 
or 


BOND PAPER USES 










Bach of these nine 
grades of Eagle-A 
Bond Paper is pro : 
duced on a volume Consent 

tenia, with all the | — 
resulting tconomy 
in manufacture and 
distribution. 

















uses of paper 


Stock Reports _ 
Time Ships 
Memo 
Reference 





KEY TO ABOVE CHART 


2—Second Choice 3— Third Cholce 
*Recommended for Offset Lithography 


Four factors are considered in the above classi- 
fications: (a) Appearance, (6) Long Life, (<) 
Printing Qualities, (d) Probable Handling (in 
office, in mail and at destination), First choice 
provides maximum service; others a slight sacri- 
fice of one or more of the above factors, as in- 
dicated in the Grade Chart. 


Tue 
GRADE CHART 


The Grade Chart indicates the relative price-quality 
position of each of the Nine Eagle-A grades. These 
nine grades covet every bond paper need. 

The Grade Chart supp the Specificati 
Chart, and will assist the buyer in determining 
whether a Grst, second or third choice should be 
made. 





it is also an accurate presentation of the bond 
paper standards governing the nine Eagle-A basic 
grades. : 
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Eagle-A COUPON BOND is recognized as 100% 

The other grades are all shown in price and quality 

telation to it — represented by the solid black line 

(MMB). The sheded portion ( GIMMB) inclicates the 
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When writing to AMERICAN Writinc Parer Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Hang This Free 
Maintenance Map 


On Your Wall 


You want to prolong the life of your building 

and equipment. This free mapshows at aglance 

the answer to your maintenance problems. It 

is decorative as well as useful; handsomely 
rinted in four colors; profusely illustrated; size 
2” x 32’; metal edges and hanger. 


A complete guide on such subjects as: water- 
proofing basements; preventing steel corro- 
sion; painting brick, concrete and masonry; 
daylighting interiors; preserving wood floors; 
paints, enamels, varnishes. 

This map is free to everyone interested in main- 
tenance. Expert information graphically told 
eliminates guess work and cumbersome files. 
Return coupon for free Maintenance Map. It 
will help solve your problems. 


Truscon Maintenance Service 
Truscon Maintenance Engineers will give you 
expert advice on the best methods of maintain- 
ing buildings and equipment. Their wide ex- 
perience and technical training backed by our 
research laboratory is offered you free. 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
168 TRUSCON BLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 


‘TRUSCON 


MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES, Detroit, Mich. 











Send free Truscon Maintenance Map. 
Name 





Cc 








- 7 


Address 
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‘round garden, and a considerable part of his 
farm in fruits and nuts, and producing all the 
forage and succulent feed for all his animals. 

Through the expert knowledge of the advisors 
retained, it is expected that all the dairymen and 
the poultrymen cooperating in the program will 
be shown how to cull and feed their herds and 
flocks for the profitable keeping of each cow 
and each chicken. No farmer will be asked to 
uncrease production unless it can be accomplished 
at a profit. 


Good Fellowship Cruise and Trip 


SIGHT-SEEING cruise for the membership 

is arranged every year by the Brooklyn 
chamber. The cruise this year was made to 
Duluth by way of Montreal. The duration of 
the cruise was twelve days. The enrollment was 
two hundred and sixty-four. 

A good-fellowship trip is also arranged by the 
Harrisburg chamber. This year the members 
will visit cities in Pennsylvania, New York and 
the New England States. 

Details of the arrangements for the two trips 
are obtainable from the secretaries at Brooklyn 
and Harrisburg. 


Envelopes Advertise Hereford 


HE CHAMBER at Hereford, England, shows 
its belief in advertising by supplying Here- 
ford firms with specially designed envelopes, 
which are used in business correspondence, the 
firms providing their own letterheads. 
On the face of the envelope is shown an air- 
plane view of Hereford, including the river Wye 
and its bridges, and the cathedral. The word 


| “Hereford” is printed in the upper right-hand 


corner of the envelope. Across the lower part of 


| the envelope are printed the words “The Tourist 
Center for the Wye Valley. The Shopping Cen- 


ter. Write Secretary Chamber of Commerce for 
all information about Hereford and _ tourists’ 
guide book.” 


Junior Chamber Rouses Voters 


HE REGISTRATION of voters in Flint, 

Mich., was increased by the work of the 
Junior chamber to 6,000 over the registration for 
the last election. The Junior chamber divided 
the city into twelve zones, and a special commit- 
tee directed the work of obtaining the registra- 
tions in each zone. 

Local papers cooperated by printing special arti- 
cles daily. Placards were placed in store win- 
dows and in street cars. Gummed stickers bearing 
the words “Register now” were placed on wrap- 
ping paper for bread sent out from local bakeries, 
and on envelopes mailed to local addresses. 
Periodicals and newspapers were marked with a 
rubber stamp inviting attention to the importance 
of registration. Two-minute speeches were made 
at the theaters and luncheon clubs. Pastors ad- 
dressed their congregations on the subject. 

The Junior chamber will now direct its efforts 
to getting out the registered vote. 


Bonus Goes to Community Fund 


FORMER service man of Grand Rapids, 

Mich., has given his bonus allotment to the 
community foundation organized by the asso- 
ciation of commerce. He has proposed that other 
service men who share his views give their bonus 
allotment to the foundation to be used for the 
relief of the families of service men so long as 
relief is needed—after that time, according to 
his proposal, the contributions would be used for 
the best interests of the community. 


Store-Door Delivery Approved 


~' TORE-DOOR delivery has been approved by 
a unanimous vote of 250 members of the 
Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board, reports 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
The action was taken after the favorable report 
of a special committee which had been studying 
store-door delivery. 
The committee believed that the most impor- 
tant benefits to be expected from store-door 
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The Governor Clinton 
Kingston, N. Y. 


| 


How Kingston 


Got Their 
Hotel 


Do YOU think your town 
needs more modern hotel 
facilities? Does the finance. 
ing of such an hotel present 
Then follow 
the advice and example of 
Kingston, N. Y. 


a problem? 


Kingston, too, had prob 
lems. $300,000 was needed. 
One week’s effort by Hock. 
enbury specialists resulted 
in the local sale of $315,500 
in hotel securities! 


If the hotel facilities of your 
town are inadequate or no 
longer modern, ask us 0 
place your name and the 


names of others interested | 


on our complimentary Civi¢ 
list, ““C-11,” to receive each 
month a copy of THE H0- 
TEL FINANCIALIST, 4 
journal devoted to the sub 
ject of community hotel 
finance. 
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would include increased flexibility at 
j through handling of more merchandise, 
quicker movement of less-than-car-load freight, 
and increased car supply. Under a store-door 
plan, the committee thought, delivery must be 
j the carrier must assume full respon- 
sty to and from store door, the wg noo 
borne shippers and receivers, the trucking 
: ed tent and reasonable—reflecting 
advantages to the carrier of increased termi- 
nal flexibility—and the new system should be 
lished ually. 
ee renting that the United States must 
accept country-wide store-door deliv- 
ery, T. C. Powell, vice-president of the Erie Rail- 
wad, said that if store-door delivery were in- 
stalled on an optional basis, it might be difficult 
to get enough business to make it pay in com- 
ition with private truckers. Only through 
concentration of the greater part of the less-than- 
car-load terminal business under a unified store- 
gvor plan can economies be effected which would 
commend the plan as worth while, he believed. 
But he also suggested that exceptions should be 
made of commodities which require either unus- 
ually careful handling or unusually expeditious 


wy i Chandler of the Merchants Association 
of New York believes that a great many shippers 
would use store-door delivery service on an op- 
tional basis—a belief borne out, he said, by expe- 
rience with the plan in England and Canada. 
There is nothing in the law, Mr. Chandler be- 
lieved, that would authorize compulsory store- 
door delivery, and he thought that shippers would 
not permit a compulsory system to be forced 
upon them. 


Competition for Church Poster 


WORLD-WIDE prize competition for a 

church poster, open to any artist, amateur 
or professional, of any race or nationality, has 
been arranged by the Poster Advertising Associa- 
tion, Inc., with its headquarters at Chicago. The 
first prize is $500; the second, $200, and the third, 
$100. The contest will close December 15, 1924. 
The judges will include thirteen artists, church- 
men, and poster advertising experts. 

The rules of the competition require that the 
subject must be of the universal church, not of 
the church of any one creed or religious belief. 
The association desires that the poster picturize 
the place of the church in the advancement of 
civilization, and the relation of the church to 
human need. The legend for the poster, the an- 
houncement says, should be complementary to 
the picture. Any medium adaptable for repro- 
duction in lithograph for a poster may be used, 
such as oil, water colors, pastels, and the like. 
No restriction is placed on the number of colors 
but suggestion is made that a judicious use of 
colors is advisable in a painting intended for 
poster reproduction. 

_ The sizes suggested for the painting are: 12 
inches wide by 27 inches long; 15 inches wide 
by 36 inches long; 20 inches wide by 45 inches 

. A three-inch white margin must be left 
outside ‘the picture space. Canvas on stretcher, 

tration board, pasteboard, or any self-sup- 
porting material may be used, but the pictures 
must not be rolled. 


College Courses in Public Utilities 


NORTHWESTERN University has established 
@ curriculum in public utilities and utilities 
management in its school of commerce. The 
university announces that this course of study is 
in recognition of the increasing importance 
of the functions performed by modern public 
utilities, and the desirability of encouraging sound 
public relations and efficient operation and man- 
agement of utility properties. 
a€ principal studies include: Public relations, 
utility accounting, public utility finance, 
Public utility law, and public utility operation 
by management. The subjects will be taught 
peg of Importance in the public utility field, 
by nationally known educators. 
of ate instruction will serve two distinct bodies 
ents—the regular students who will take a 
our-year course, and the part-time students who 
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SIX-ROOM HOUSE No. 631 























SECOND 
FLOOR 


Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 





This attractive Colonial House is one of the 104 distinctive houses in our “Face Brick 
Bungalow and Small House Plans.’” Many houses from this collection have been built in 
all parts of the country and haveelicited the most enthusiastic praise from their buil 


Beauty That Endures 


Se beautiful color tones of a Face Brick house grow richer 
with the passing of the years. An occasional painting of cor- 
nice, doors and window sash and your home is even more attrac- 
tive than when new. 


This abiding charm is but one of the’ economic advantages 
which, in the long run, make the Face Brick house the cheapest 
you can build. 


Other factors, such as upkeep, depreciation, fuel savings, in- 
surance rates and fire-safety are discussed in “The Story of 
Brick,” an attractive booklet with beautiful illustrations of 
modern homes and packed with information of value to every 
prospective home-builder. Sent free on request. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are 
issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, s-room 
houses, 6-room houses and 7 to 8room houses, in all 104, each 
reversible with a different exterior design. These designs are un- 
usual and distinctive, combined with convenient interiors and 
economical construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any 
one of the booklets, 25 cents. 


We have the complete working drawings, specifications, and 
masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 


“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty two-story houses, 
selected from 350 designs submitted by architects in a nation- 
wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. Complete working draw- 
ings, specifications, and quantity estimates at nominal prices. 


“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace book, with 
many designs, gives full directions for fireplace construction. Sent 
for 25 cents. 


Address, American Face Brick Association, 1730 Peoples Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 











When writing to AMericaN Face Brick Association please mention the Nation’s Business 
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This is what happens when plaster par- 
tition has to be moved. Two weeks of 
dirt and confusion 


arson 


iT TELESCOPES 


Improved OrFice Partition Co. 











elesco Partition 


Why There Are 
Two Miles of Telesco Partition 
in the Bush Sales Building 


EVERAL floors in the Bush Sales Building, New York 
City, are devoted to display rooms for out-of-town 
manufacturers. They are in constant need of either 
more or less space. 
With any other partition than Telesco, the cost of these 
changes would be prohibitive. 
The dirt and confusion would be an unbearable annoyance. 
With Telesco Partition, changes can be made over night. 
A carpenter makes them with no tool but a screwdriver. 
Thousands of industries use Telesco Partition. 
You, too, will find it practical and economical. 
Write for full details. 


33 GRAND St Ermuurst, New York. N.Y. 


Small display rooms in Bush Sales Building, made with 
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Local Representatives in Principal Cities 


The Park Square Realty Building of 
Boston is another example of the gen- 
eral acceptance of Dahlstrom Elevator 
Inclosures as ‘“The Specified Stand- 
ard.” In this building are found 384 
sets of two-speed elevator door units 
quietly and efficiently serving the needs 
of its many tenants and visitors. 


DAHLSTROM ELEVATOR 
INCLOSURES 
Park Square Realty Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Densmore & LaClear, Archts 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


. 423 Buffalo Street Jamestown, N. Y. 

‘ 

NEW YORK DETROIT _ CHICAGO 

: 25 Broadway 1331 Dime Bank Bidg 19 So La Salle Street 























When writing to Improveo Orrice Partition Co. and DanustroM Metatiic Door 
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Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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will be mainly employes of public 
panies, and who will attend classes three eyes 
a week throughout a period of four years, 
regular course, including graduate work, wil 
largely centered in the Evanston department: 
Northwestern and will lead to the 

degrees of Master of Business Adminiete 
Master of Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy, 















Fund of $100,000 for Industries 


HE CHAMBER at Galveston has orpay 
an industrial finance company with  § 
of $100,000 to be used in helping finance 
tries. Although the company is 
distinct from the chamber, it will be 
the chamber’s staff with headquarters jy 
chamber’s offices. 
































Dues Increase; Likewise Membe 


HAT chambers of commerce can ing 

their dues, and at the same time increase tis 
membership as well as income, is again de 
strated, this time by the chamber at . 
The dues of $15 were doubled, and within 4 
days 150 new members were added to the 
A continual increase of membership is exp 
by reason of changing the personnel of the m 
ership committee every thirty days, 


Organization Safeguards Memben 


HE INTERESTS of every business mani 

cluded in the membership of representa 
organizations of business men are well and fi 
fully served. One form of that service is 
praised by Activities, published by the 
Street Property Owners and Merchants Ass 
tion, Inc., New York City. Says Activities; 


It must be with a keen sense of satisfac 
that a man holding an interest either asa 
ness man or an owner in a particular ¢ 
munity may be able to leave that commu 
on an extended trip and feel that his inter 
are being safeguarded through the combiz! 
efforts of his fellow citizens together with 
own cooperation through membership i 
militant, progressive association. The # 
Street Property Owners and Merchants Asg 
ciation, Inc., appeals to everyone in this‘ 
trict holding such an interest. 


Coming Business Conventions 













Date Cily Organisation 
November 
New York......American Fur Dealers Asm 
tion, Inc. 
10-14..... Louisville.......American Bottlers of Cate 
ated Beverages. 
41-12..... Chicago........National Baggage Manis 
turers Association. _ 
11-12..... Chicago........Farmers National Grain De 
¥ ers Association. 
Re Life Insurance 
Bureau. 
19-03... PomboRek s. 5 2.0% National Association of 





Manufacturers. 
12-14..... Atlantic City. ..Eastern Ice Manufactum 
sociation. oor 
13........New York......Glass Container Associati 
America. ° 
3........Louisville.......Bottlers Boosters of Am 
3-15..... French Lick -American Institute of 
Construction, . 
13-14.....Atlanta........Southern Sash, Door and 
work Manufacturers 
ciation. 
15........Cincinnati......National Drug Label ait 
Manufacturers Asse 
15-16..... New Orleans... oo Rees = = 
ream Manufacturers. 
17-19.....Chicago........Automotive Equipment 


ciation. 



























































17-19..... Chicago. ... Portland Cement Assocs 
18-20.....Omaha......... Mid-West Im 
Association. 
18-20.....Cleveland......Nationa! Petroleum 
Association. 
18-20.....Akron..........National Tire 
tion. 
18-20.....Galveston .. Southwestern Ice 
ers Ane i 
19........Galveston. .....American way i"; 
19-20.....New York......National Industeial 
League. 
BP cents . Jacksonville... . .Southern Cypress 


ers Association. 
24-26.....Atlantic City... Associated Dress 
America. 
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What bankers think 
of the motor car 


An Okishema banker writes: 


“The automobile is the greatest contribution of the age 





to human happiness and satisfaction; and if it is that, it is a 
utility of first importance. 

“In this State we find that the automobile is steadily gain- 
ing favor as a means of transportation. This year in the great 
wheat belt the bulk of the wheat was hauled to market in 
motor trucks; and we observe that most of the wholesale 
houses and concerns that have a general distribution over the 
State are using automobiles almost exclusively as a means of 
transportation for their representatives. 

“Bringing it close to home: one of our country bank 
representatives last week called on more than forty banks in 
six days’ time by using an automobile. Ordinarily it would 
take three weeks to accomplish this in any other manner.” 


cA booklet will be mailed to you, if a request is directed to the 
Department of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK * CADILLAC * CHEVROLET OAKLAND * OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 





















Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 

Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 

Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Bevel Drive Gears Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Electric Plants 


Klaxon Horns 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories - 
+ General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
» General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers - 


























When writing to Genera, Motors Corporation please mention the Nation’s Business 
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The Only Files That 
Expand and Compress 


You'll save half the time in filing—with Automatic Ex- 
nsion; better preserve your records with Automatic 
ompression, and save 20% file cost and space. 





Exclusive 
Advantages 
1. Lift-out 
card trays 
3. Automatic 
ci ession 
4. g afet 
drawer la 
5, Automatic 
Shia Ex p an- 


sion 
6. Front tilts 











Write for free trial plan 
and catalogs 24N (Files), 23N (Desks), 25N (Systems) 
AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 
E. 12th Street, Green Bay, Wis. 


Chicago branch store, 40S. Wells St.; New York, 258 Broad- 
way; Los Angeles, 420 S. Spring; San Francisco, 601 Mission. 


UIOMATIc 














HE majority of the 
component parts of 
production costs are ma- 


Economical : ; 
Labor terially lowered in Marion 


5 Railroads because of unusually fa- 
2 Interurbans vorable local conditions 
Low Power _ pertaining to labor, hous- 
Rate ing, power, transporta- 
Ideal Hous- _ tion, etc. 
. > 
ing ; 
Buildings Perhaps your special re- 
and Sites | Quirements can be met in 
Anrailable 


Marion. May pce 
a special survey for you? 


T10c Chamber of Comrperce 


COHIQO. 


BR1ALIZL TOON, 
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MNS Current Comment in the Business Press 





HE McNary-Haugen bill is still with us as 

a possible bone of contention. An energetic 
drive—backed by farm organizations—to put 
the bill through when Congress reconvenes is 
reported by Wallace’s Farmer, which comments 
in an interesting editorial as follows: “It seems 
that most people know but little about the 
causes of the recent rise in prices of corn, wheat 
and hogs. First, there is a definite shortage of 
old corn’; and “the new crop promises to be 15 
per cent less than last year’s and a shortage 
of this sort almost always causes a price rise 
of at least 20 per cent. Second, with wheat, 
there is a slight shortage in the United States, 
decided crop damage in Canada, and considerable 
damage in Europe. The world situation is easily 
25 cents a bushel stronger than a year ago. 
Third, with hogs, it has been a clear-cut case 
for a year that hog production would pass its 
peak in early 1924... . Providential shortages 
of corn, wheat and hogs raised the prices of 
these products. What the business men and some 
farmers don’t realize is that these shortages will 
pass away. Much as the farmer’s income has 
been incrcased during the past two months, the 
fundamental situation remains unchanged. We 
still have a farm plant capable of producing 
in the average yea? a considerable surplus of 
wheat and hogs for Europe. Even though our 
corn crop should go to $2 a bushel, the need 
of recognizing the principles of the McNary- 
Haugen bill would still be with us.” 

The Washington Farmer thinks there is no 
chance of the bill being passed this winter, 
“if Congress, with an election impending, and 
under temptation to play politics . . . refused” 
to pass it, and states the necessities thus: “The 
thing to do is to get back to first principles— 
to go to Congress and the country with a 
straightforward declaration that the wheat grower 
is in distress and is entitled to relief; that he 
is willing to work out his own salvation if the 
Government will lend him a helping hand, and 
all that he is asking from the Government is 
that it will collect the tax on the American pro- 
duction and out of that tax pay the export 
bounty on wheat sold abroad.” 

The National Stockman and Farmer presents 
a somewhat new angle of farm problems when 
it says that though prices Lave advanced on 
corn, the fact that the advance sprang from 
a shortage is a boomerang to the farmer con- 
sidering “all the grain that must be kept on 
the farm to keep it a going concern. . . . High 
prices placed on it does not get the farmer any- 
where. A farmer can run plumb against ad- 
versity with grain double the present prices, when 
a bad season keeps him from having a crop 
to sell.” 

On the other hand, The Jowa Homestead looks 
with satisfaction upon “the increase in price of 
farm products,” holding that it “will do much 
to restore to the farmer an economic status equal 
to those engaged in other lines of business.” 
But the journal knows that “the farmers... . 
will not soon forget what has happened to 
them since 1920. They are not so gullible as 
to believe that their sacrifice upon the altar of 
deflation was not premeditated and deliberate. 
They know that because they were unorganized 
and defenseless it was possible to make them 
bear the heavy burden of post-war readjustment, 
and the squeezing process to which they were 
subjected has been too grievous to be dismissed 
with a smile, now that brighter days have 
come ... There is no such thing, over any ex- 
tended period of years, as a world surplus of 
food. When the day comes that the farmers 
of the United States are able, as was the 
Pharaoh of Joseph, to store up the wheat of 
the years of plenty in preparation for the in- 


When writing te Automatic Fix & Invex Co. and Marion Cuamper oF ComMERCE please mention the Nation’s Business 


evitable lean years, the fair price question wil 
be solved. As for corn, the constantly increasj 

uses of this grain, the limited area of the earth 
suitable for the culture of corn, and the small 
surplus, make it easily possible, with proper op. 
ganization, for the corn growers themselves tg 
guard against temporary periods of low price 
due to a surplus crop in any one year. . . , Apr 
culture must become a stabilized industry, ang 
nobody is going to stabilize it but the farmer 
themselves.” 


Congress’s Borderline Cases: 
Canada Wet Lists, Mexico Dry 


a little job scheduled for Congress is 
the consideration of prohibition enforcement 
on the borders of our country. The Washington 
Post calls attention to the reports that President. 
elect Calles, of Mexico, is anxious to “clean 
the border” and heartily approves the idea of a 
25-mile-wide dry zone on the Mexican line; and 
that a treaty with Canada, which will be sub. 
mitted to Congress in December, promises the 
right to Canada to ship liquor across Alaska, in 
return for lists from the Dominion of the name 
and addresses of all bootleggers importing to the 
United States, together with amounts and dates 
of purchase. 


No Vote—No Good; No Proper 
Sense of Duty—November! 


“fTXHE GREAT American public,” says The In- 
dustrial Digest, “does not pay as much atten- 
tion to elections as it should. ... Office boys 
are chosen with more care than is usually given 
to a Presidential election” by the average citizen, 
“The man who thinks voting should be left for 
laborers and yokels will be apt to wake up some 
bright morning to find out that nobody but h- 
borers and yokels did vote and that the country 
is being run very much to his discomfort. Then 
he will have only himself to blame. We believe 
that in some European elections the man who 
casts a ballot is given a button to wear, stating, 
‘I have voted today.’ We pass the suggestion 
along with no great amount of expectation.” 
Similar denunciation of our lack of sense of 
the duties of citizenship as delivered by American 
Lumberman: “Everywhere in the United States 
many citizens are indifferent toward their civie 
duties; they do not vote; they are lukewarm m 
their patriotism and they feel no outrage when 
laws are broken and authority defied. This is the 
normal peace-time attitude toward government; 
and nobody can doubt that this general indiffer- 
ence in itself constitutes a grave danger to Amefi- 
can institutions.” These are words to reread and 
to ponder. Perhaps they are justified. Nov 
will tell us. 


Child Labor Evil; Amendment 
May Be Ratified by States 


ENTIMENT on the proposed Child Labor 
amendment to the Constitution, p 

Congress and now awaiting ratification by the 
states, is, as always, divided. The Rural New 
Yorker, voicing the sentiment attributed to farm 
ers everywhere, says “We are opposed to giving 
Congress any such power,” as that of prohi 
all labor to persons under 18. “While it is te 
that some children are put at work too early 
life, and thus denied the right to a reaso 
childhood, we honestly believe that far more of 
them are ruined because they are not put at 
and given the discipline of useful labor.” _ 

Southern Lumberman considers ratification 
the Child Labor amendment “one of the impor 
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ber! Almost as difficult as puttingthe Fenestra organization—a service 
we camel through the needle’s eye _ that begins with layout, accurate : 

¢ In. seems the task of puttingthisbar estimating, complete detailing, +. 

re ’ through the slot one-thirdits size. carries through the sashconstruc- i 

given This mechanical paradox, solved tion and evenincludes theerection | 

ms as shown at the right, produces _ if desired—a service that assumes ) 
wail the Fenestra Joint—a patented responsibility to your contractor, 

it hae means of interlocking steel bars | your architect and to you fora 

“he n : y 

rm. and retaining 80% of the metal complete and satisfactory Windo- 

elieve as compared to 50% found in Wall. 

br the common forms of mitered You will find in the local Fen- j 

astion joint. This 1S the secret of the estra organization near you, 

| r unusual strength of Fenestra practical men who are prepared ' 
tal Steel WindoW alls, the first steel to confer with you at any time | 

States window made in America. without the slightest obligation. 

civic And furthermore this Fenestra Write for the Fenestra Blue Book, 

prt Joint symbolizes the five-fold —a 116-page catalog of Fenestra i 

s the service that is offered you by the _ products. H 

nent; j 

iffer- DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, H-2244 E. Grand Boulevard, DETROIT é 

ye" For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., 160 River St., Toronto : 
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The Original Steel WindoWall 


When writing to Derrorr Sree Propucts Company please mention the Nation’s 












Business 


Short length of Fenestra 
horizontal muntin bar, 
which extends from 
jamb to jamb. 3% of 
metal removed to form 
notch in the bottom. 





Short length of Fenestra 
vertical muntin bar ex- 
tending from head to 
sill. 17%-of metal re- 
moved to form slot. 





Vertical bar with head 
(on the left), and lock- 
ing wing (on the right), 
extended to receive the 
horizontal bar. No met- 
al removed from either 
head or locking wing. 





Horizontal bar threaded 
through the vertical bar 
to a point where the 
notch is opposite the 
locking wing. 





The completed joint, 
locking wing firmly set 
down in the notch, 
prevents side-sway and 
makes welding unnec- 
essary. 


This Tells 
You It's 
Fenestra 
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A MUCH ABUSED WORD—courtesy—often confused with politeness 
which is descriptive of superficial condué. Courtesy comes from 
within. It bespeaks a fine regard for the feelings and rights of 
others and is better expressed in deeds than in words. 

Courtesy is not a thing to boast of. It should usually pass without 
mention. But in this case mention is justified because courtesy is 
an ingredient—an inseparable component of the extra measure of 


service normal to this institution. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 


500 MILLIONS 











Drive In and Out of A 
Warm Garage All Winter 


Save your car—Save gas and oil 


Enjoy the same comfort that thousands have 
had with their WascO Systems for past 8 years. 
Because of the patented automatic regulation, 
no matter how cold the night, your garage is 
always warm—your car, warm and dry, ready 
to start. 


Self-Regulating Heater and 
System All-Built 


You only put on a little coal once a day. You 
DON’T touch the drafts. Our patented auto- 
matic regulator saves on coal and prevents 
costly freeze-ups. All cast-iron hot water 
heater and radiators. You don’t need a 
plumber; any handy man can set up. NOT 
connected to city water. 


Write for New Low Prices 


Write today for catalog. Give size of garage 
and ask us for a price to you this month. 
WascO now made in all sizes at reduced prices. 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. Co., INC. 
415 Eastwood Station Syracuse, N. Y. 


Prepare now Also used for 
and drive in heating Off- 
comfort all ces, Stores, 
aw. READY TO-SET UP Cottages. 


When writing to the above advertisers please mention the Nation’s Business 


All~Expense 


|B ersonally 3 ,cted 
| I | 
Wonder Tour 


of Mexico / 


(Mexican Government Co-operating) 
Leave Chicago and St. Louis 
Nov. 22, 1924 


Arrive Mexico City in time . 
for Mexican presidential ld 
inauguration, December rst. 


A special train of modern Pullman 
cars with standard sleeper, drawing 
room, compartment, club and ob- 
servation accommodations, and 
dining car service, will depart from 
Chicago and St. Louis, November 
22, 1924, with connections from 
Memphis, for an extraordinary tour 
of Mexico, a three weeks’ trip, 
visiting points of commercial and 
tourist interest. 

In Mexico the party will be under the guidance 
of Mexican and American Railway represen- 
talives. 

Similar tours will be operated on January 5, 
February 2 and March 2, 1925. 

For descriptive literature, cost and full in- 
formation write— 


C. L. Stone 
Pass. Traf. Mer. 
Missouri Pacific R.R. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO & 
ALTON 


or 
| Geo. J. Charlton 
Pass. Traf. Mar. 
Chicago& Alton R. R. 
Chicago, Ill. 


T.&P.—L-G.N.—NAT’L RYS. OF MEX. 
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tant issues of Labor this fall,” and 
thew Woll as saying, “We regard as of 
significance the action of the WM rR 
Legislature in referring the amendment to 
people to be voted upon this fall, y 
setts is one of the states which the 
organization counts upon most heavily, 
Republican platform does not recommend 
cation of the amendment. Neither does 
Democratic platform, but the La Follette 
form, which Labor supports, does ree, 
ratification. The child labor amendment 
may play an unsuspected part in the det 
tion of national results.” 

Manufacturers Record considers that 
these conditions the average boy betwee, 
teen and eighteen years of age would gtow 
in idleness . . . unfit to be an American ¢ 
because he is taking no part in helping to, 
for his father or mother or helping to 
himself.” Rather an indictment of the q 
college-bred youth and his ability to qualify 
citizenship ! 

Commerce and Finance calls the am 
ment “inherently vicious and _ ill-advised? 
is the high age limit which this journal conip 
monstrous. “Child labor is one thing; the 
of all persons under eighteen is something » 
different.” 
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Shorter Day in Steel Pays 
Money as Well as Conte 


HETHER the twelve-hour day woul 

feasible in the steel industry was at 
time held to be dependent upon its effet 
earnings of employes, as well as upon mecha 
practicability. 

The Iron Age reports large increases in ean 
per year in 1924, as compared with 1922 
the elimination of the twelve-hour shift, 
on a study put out by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Labor, inf 
Monthly Labor Review. “... not over 2 
cent of the employes in the principal produit 
occupations in 1922 worked less than 72 
per week, while approximately the same 
centage worked as many as 84 hours per «ti 

In 1924, however, practically two-thin 
the employes worked 56 hours per week, 
less . . . Earnings per hour in 1924 were py 
tically two and a half times as much as in IM! 

We reprint the table giving index numbes 
wages and hours in three of the principal 
ductive occupations combined: 


Blast’ 


Bessemer 


Furnaces Converters Furnace 
ox & > OM La} > ad > 
Eo 3 - Eo 5 = Be i: 
Go GF ~ 8° a “Ae me 

—> one 
se po BF po Fy 
ma Oo ss, a a z 3 
v n i= v n L J 
> be > be : 
ya a 8 & a §& os 
= £642 2a <a 
ge a £ 2 Ew S Pa * Ef 
S35. Sa 8s 6. oe: 
3° es 933 8° « 2 ee 
Year OS WM £8 OF wf om @ 
1907 103 88 91 102 85 86 Josue 
1908 101 85 86 98 79 7 vee 
1909 102 83 85 102 82 86 sue 
1910 1022 87 90 103 86 8&8 9 ® 
1911 102 89 90 101 82 84 % # 
1912 99 92 90 101 90 90 9 # 
1913 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1914 97 101 97 98 90 90 97 @ 
1915 97 101 97 98 94 94 92 i 
1917 98 156 152 98 151 149 9 
1919 100 250 248 95 208 218 98 @ 
1920 93 283 258 99 241 254 89 @ 
1922 93.191 176 98 170 176 9 @ 
1924 75 254 190 75 227 182 7 @ 


Pittsburgh Plus Decision— 
Of Vast Importance VS. 


erry thousand pages of typewritten 
mony are understood to have i 
findings of the Federal Trade Ce 
“Pittsburgh plus” case. The Iron Age 
comments—“The question arises, if am effor 
show that the ‘Pittsburgh plus’ practice is 
takes 50,000 pages of typewriting, 
pages will it then take to 

Steel Corporation and its competitors may 
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” The rt was “unfavorable to the Steel Cor- 
o tion, ie pomninal if not the sole defendant 


j case,” and the decision as finally rendered 
= “abandonment of the Pittsburgh Plus 

until counsel for the corporation makes 
a ” says The Washington Post. 


The American Metal Market points out that 
the Steel Corporation has “abandoned 
the Pittsburgh Plus system of selling, fully and 
jously complying with the Federal Trade 
Commission’s order of July 22,” nevertheless 
“the startling changes in market and industrial 
conditions that were expected to follow” did not 
materialize. The journal holds it unlikely that 
the Trade Commission’s order will be contested. 
From The New York Herald-Tribune the fol- 
lowing is quoted by Jron, Bronze and Wire Work 
News: “It is unlikely that the order of the 
Federal Trade Commission prohibiting the ‘Pitts- 
burgh Plus’ system in the steel industry will 
settle anything. The controversy involves one 
of those politico-economic issues—in this case 
more than usually complicated by sectional rival- 
ries—which are always coming up in our indus- 
trial history and which never are settled. The 
Steel Corporation is expected to carry the matter 
into the courts; if the order should be sustained 
it is by no means certain that it would have 
any real effect on steel prices and the present 
system of marketing steel; and if it did, it is 
even less certain that the country would gain 
by it.” 

"Other journals, such as The Railway Review, 
think that the order if sustained will have “a 
marked effect upon the commercial aspects of 
the steel industry of the country .. . The effect 
will be to materialiy stimulate manufacturing 
of steel products and materials by independent 
concerns at other locations than Pittsburgh over 
the country.” 

The Black Diamond considers “the decision of 
the Federal Trade Commission . . . one the im- 
portance of which cannot be exaggerated. The 
mere fact that, if it is upheld by the courts, it 
will effect a savings to western steel users of 
$30,000,000 per year is an index to the effect 
so momentous a change wili have in many direc- 
tions. In the industrial shift which is bound 
to follow such a great economic upheaval, coal 
finds itself materially affected. It would seem 
to work to the very definite benefit of the 
western coal producer.” 

Farm Implement News is glad “that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has at last rendered a 
decision which we can approve without reserva- 
tion...” The journal considers the principle 
upon which the system was based “contrary 
to American standards and for that reason . . 
should be abolished.” 


Market Possibilities Abroad— 


Machinery, Medicines, et al. 


URMOIL in China apparently does not affect 
importation of staples into that country, and 
elin figures compiled from the customs 
statistics of the leading ports indicate actual in- 
creases in the major imports supplied largely by 
the United States,” says The Trans-Pacific of 
Tokyo. These major imports are listed as wheat 
flour, kerosene oil, cigarettes (of which America 
supplies nearly 100 per cent), aniline dyes, and 
Steel. Some decreases, however, appear—in ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, softwood. 
Manufacturers News reports for Spain “fur- 
er increases in foreign sales of American indus- 
trial ty.... This $469,066 increase in 
1923 was distributed among the following 
branches”: Construction and conveying machin- 
ery; mining, oil-well and pumping machinery; 
working machinery; textile, sewing, and 
shoe machinery; and miscellaneous machinery. 
wer generating machinery, except eléctric, 
alone showed a decrease, dropping in value from 
neared to $94,077.” 

A taly, the same paper considers, the American 
Specialities field is a promising one: “While sales 
in certain staple manufactured goods are decidedly 

On account of the keen competition from 
Italian and contiguous sources, Mr. McLean (the 
Attache in Italy) says that the spe- 
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What Pioneer Boxes 
Are 


Pioneers are boxes or crates 
made of thin, tough lumber 
and strapped with three or 
more steel wires of great 
strength. © wires are sta- 
pled on. The staples are an- 
chor 


Pioneers are far stronger 

than ordinary nailed wood 

boxes—and from 30% to 60% 
ter. 


The boxes (or crates) are de- 
livered in flat folding form. 
They are three-fourths made 
up. Time required to com- 
pletely ies about two 
minutes. 


When packed, close the top 
and twist the wire ends to- 
gether with a twister. The 
twisted wire ends act as a seal 
against petty theft. 


Pioneers are made in almost 
any style, size or s 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


ERGINEERING SERVICE DEPT 
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CHICAGO. 
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A Complete Analysis of 
Your Shipping Costs— 
Without Expense to You 


Here is an offer that may mean much 
to you in cutting shipping costs—labor, 
freight and express charges. Your 
acceptance of it places you under no 
obligation of any sort. 


We will send to your factory at our 
expense a box engineer who will make 
a thorough study of your boxing and 
shipping methods. He will submit you 
an explicit report detailing where and 
how packing and shipping improve- 
ments can be made and expenses re- 
duced—if it.be possible. 


If a different type or design of box or 
crate will save you money and carry 
your product safely, we will make up 
one and send it to you. You can make 
a trial shipment in the recommended 
box or crate, test it every way to de- 
termine its economy and protective 
qualities. 


If it proves satisfactory, you have an 
assured source of supply from the 
General Box Company. Our experi- 
ence as the largest box manufacturing 
organization is at your service. Why 
not make use of it at once? 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


504 N. Dearborn Street - Chicago, Illinois 
Seventeen Factories Give You Close at Hand Service 


Bogalusa, La. 
Brewton, Ala. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Cincinnati, O. 





When writing to Generar, Box Company please mention the Nation’s Business 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich 
East St. Louis, Il. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Houston, Tex. Nashville, Tenn, 
¥ Ilimo, Mo. New Oriea 

Kansas City, Mo. Pearl River, Le. 

Louisville, Ky. Sheboygan , Wis. 


Winchendon, Mass. 
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Skinner Bros. 


Baetz Patent HEATING SYSTEM 


Best Judgment Applied 
Through Reliable Heating 


XPERIMENTING in heating equipment is costly, too 
often disastrous, frequently causing irreparable loss. 
It is a heavy premium to anchor to a healthy business. 
Investigation has proved that winter with its sting and icy 
blasts cannot be conquered with average heating. The 
assurance of warmth and comfort to employees, a stimulus 
to better production, a safeguard to property, of satisfaction 
and practical economy is obtained only through the instal- 
lation of Skinner System of heating. 






























Performs continuously resisting 
the most rigid tests with ease 


Skinner Heaters are indi- 
vidual compact units, they 
heat and ventilate and can 
be adapted to practically any 





type of air conditioning ser- Skinner Bros Baetz Patent 
vice; constructed in the floor Heater Steam Coil type S-C. 
type and the inverted type uses live or exhaust steam at 


: high or low pressure. 
for overhead suspension. - . 


They are effective because of their scientific, simple construc- 
tion. No outside pipes or ducts are used for air distribution. 
Fan operated by any power available. Use live or exhaust steam 
at high or low pressure. They are portable, require no special 
foundation, can be easily moved and relocated by common labor, 
ready for operation without delay. Completely assembled before 
shipment, most economical to operate and the maintenance cost 
is exceptionally low. 
Many hundreds of leading plants, of every type, in the 


United States and Canada, are users of Skinner Systems 
and they know what it means to heat best and cost less. 


yf 3 Our Engineers Are at Your Service 
4 oo ¢ Our trained staff of experts will advise, without obligation, 
5 with Executives, Engineers, Superintendents, Managers and 
Shinner Bros Patented Direct Mill Men concerning the installation of heating, ventilating and 
Fired Heater—D-F. Type— _— air conditioning systems for buildings of every size and type. 
where steam is notavailable' = Satisfaction in every detail is the result of our work. 


Among the Prominent Concerns Who Use Skinner Systems Are: 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., New York & Pennsylvania Co., Bule’s Manufacturing Co., American Stove 
Co., Roxana Petroleum Corporation, Brown Shoe Co., Morris & Co., Krey Packing Co., International Shoe Co., 
General Electric Co., Ford Motor Co., Fairfield Paper Co., Maxwell Motors Corp., National Enameling and 
Stamping Works, Standard Steel Car Co., Certain-teed Products Corp., Commonwealth Steel Co., American 
Brake Co., Crocker-Burbank Co. 


SKINNER BROS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Sole and exclusive manufacturers of 
Skinner Bros Baetz Patent Heaters and Skinner Bros Patented Direct Fired Heaters 


Home Office and Factories: 1430 S. Vandeventer Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastern Office and Factories: 120 Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Sales Offices and Branches in All Principal Cities 

















Yor Quick and Ready Reference: 
Keep Copies of The NATION’S BUSINESS 
in a Handsome Binder Like This 


Here is a binder, made by Molloy especially for preserv- 
ing back issues of The Nation’s BusInEss. 


It’s very attractive with black leather cloth cover em- 


bossed in gold, and highly practical—the neatest, quickest, 
easiest way of putting your hand on a particular issue of 
The Nation’s Business. Most reasonably priced, too, 
at $2.50. 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
WASHINGTON 
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= market offers a particularly attractiy 

Sweden has acquired a taste for American mej. 
cines, according to Drug & Chemical Markets 
“The imports of prepared medicines into § 
during 1923 amounted to more than $1,000,000, 
of which Germany supplied over half. The 
dominance of German goods is attributed to the 
readiness of German firms to meet the demands 
of Swedish law which require that every box of 
medicine should have on it a declaration of its 
contents. There has been a slow but gradual 
increase in the importation of American medicines 
into that country and those that are now on gale 
are very popular, writes Consul Walter A. Leon. 
ard, Stockholm.” 

In 1923, the United States nearly doubled her 
exports of perfumes to Denmark, remarks the 
same journal, supplying 16 per cent of the trade 
“The American and German products, with the 
exception of high-grade French perfumes, are 
the most expensive, and it is thought that im 
ports from Germany for this reason have de 
creased somewhat during the first few months 
of the current year. German prices at present 
are considerably in excess of those of French 
and British and even of American products. . ,. 
For an American concern entering the market, 
the most advisable method to pursue would be to 
place the product in the hands of a Danish whole. 
saler who is thoroughly versed regarding both the 
local situation and trade conditions. Advertising 
is also necessary.” 

The Iron Age says that “while the United States 
is supplying almost 25 per cent of Australia’s 
total needs of foreign merchandise, according to 
figures compiled by the Australian customs depart 
ment, covering the first quarter of the present 
year, the percentage of imports from the United 
States of iron and steel, including automobile 
and machines and machinery, is much higher.” 

In the same paper is the information that 
“there has been a decided expansion in the market 
for machine tools in India since the World War, 
occasioned largely by development and extension 
in industrial enterprises, according to a 
from Trade Commissioner J. E. Miller, Cal 
cutta.... There has been some competition 
from Indian manufactured machine tools, espe- 
cially in small lathes and drilling machines, but 
this does not seriously affect imports of the larger 
and more important types. Many American 
makes are copied by the Japanese, but their 
workmanship and finish are not comparable with 
the American. Both American and Japanese 
manufacturers have gained a firm position in ihe 
Indian market.... Much modern American 
equipment may be found among the factories 
and mills recently erected, being well designed for 
the purposes intended and growing in popularity. 
In some shops about half of the large tools af 
American, including lathes, drills, shapers, cut 
ters, and in some cases special tools.” 

The Iron Age also reports for China that 
“German houses have been able to sell wire 
in the market cheaper than other foreign pre 
ducers, their quotations being about 20 per cent 
below those of American manufacturers. The 
Germans have done considerable business ™ 
bars, but a fair tonnage has been going to Brit 
ish sellers, although their prices are about 5 pe 
cent higher. British makers, however, are 
to ship in about two weeks. Belgian exportels 
have been successful in booking some business, 
their prices comparing favorably with German 
quotations, especially on wire nails. Trading with 
Germany is facilitated by the favorable exchangs 
Chinese dealers assuming the risk resulting from 
fluctuation of the mark.” In Japan—‘Not 
demand is lacking, for inquiries are frequent 
varied, but European competition in rails 
other finished products is an obstacle against 
which American firms can do little. ..- Fut- 
ther buying from the United States might be & 
pected soon but for one factor—low Europea 
prices.” ; 

Coal Age, speaking about foreign trade poe 
bilities in coal, gets down to the heart 0 
thing: “Foreign commerce can be built up 
on service.... The foreigner knows 
nothing about American coals, and Ame 
knowing little about foreign boilers and. firemet, 
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canno d to dismiss the problem of distribu- 
tion Te sity as they sometimes successfully 
do in this country... . Foreign buyers are often 

consumers of coal. Besides, they, like 
others, do not like to buy a large shipment until 
they have tried out the coal. If foreign trade is 
to be built up the shipper must be prepared to 
deliver in almost any quantity. It is well to be 
able to give the buyer a chance to see the coal. 
It is partly because this element of success in 
selling has not been observed that so far we have 
been unsuccessful in placing coal in large quanti- 
ties in Europe.” 


New Type Motor Fan May 
Cool the Red Hot Radical 


“MAN-COOLING” fan has been “placed on 
A the market recently by the Buffalo Forge 
Co.,” says The Iron Age. “... the fans are in- 
tended for service in alleviating the discomfort of 
workers in steel mills, foundries, forge shcps, and 
in other applications where heat is intense.” _ 

As Coal Age remarks in commenting upon this 
praiseworthy invention, “Many a blacksmith or 
foundry man would do better work if kept cool 
by a fan. Any kind of shop man will be better 
contented and more active if given a breath of 
fresh air... .” 


Who Votes For Him Who Runs 
May Read—4,333,111 Do Not 


“ ACCORDING to the National Education As- 

sociation,” Current Opinion declares, “illit- 
erate voters number 4,333,111 out of a potential 
voting population of about 50,000,000.... 
America is far behind many foreign nations in 
point of literacy. England, Germany and all the 
Scandinavian countries have reduced illiteracy to 
a negligible figure, confined chiefly to mental in- 
competents whereas in the United States there are 
110 counties where one-quarter of the population 
is blind to the written page.” The foreign-born 
illiterates number 1,763,740. Native-born illit- 
eracy is held to be “a problem of the rural 
regions, especially in the South. There are 
1,842,161 Negroes who have not been taught to 
read and write.” 


Crime! More Here in Month . 
Than London Shows in Year 


OME interesting comparisons are made by 

The Dearborn Independent between the sta- 
tistics for theft and murder in London during 
1923, as made public through the annual report 
of the Metropolitan Police of London, and those 
of cities of the United States: ‘The number of 
‘alleged murders’ in 1923 was 27. . . . Compared 
with the murder statistics of large American 
cities this,” says the paper, “is mere amateurism. 
Most large American cities can beat that number 
any month. ‘No case of unsolved murder oc- 
curred during the year’... Thefts of motor 
cars” register “251 ir, 1923...” The number 
of motors stolen in Detroit alone during 1923, 


wae the journal, “reached the high total of 
1428. 


In Time of Prosperity Prepare 
For a Decade of Depression 


HATEVER present economic conditions in 
the United States may be, the words of 
Roger Babson as to the next ten years should 
Provoke thought. Drug and Chemical Markets 
summarizes his prediction: “Commodity prices 
will rise somewhat over the next six or eight 
months, but during the next ten years a gradual 
t in a very broad way will take place.” 
As Causes of such descent—‘“a general excess of 
Production capacity over domestic consumption 
and nd for export, competition from the 
of Europe, and a general decline in 
Wages from their present levels.” The journal 
gravely comments—“The Babson prediction has 
@ ting of conviction about it.” 
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Americans have learned to depend on the tele- 
phone, in fair weather or in foul, for the usual affairs 
of the day or for the dire emergency in the dead of 
night. Its continuous service is taken as a matter 
of course. 


The marvel of it is that the millions of thread-like 
wires are kept alive and ready to vibrate at one’s 
slightest breath. A few drops of water in a cable, 
a faulty connection in the wire maze of a switch- 
board, a violent sleet, rain or wind storm or the 
mere falling of a branch will often jeopardize the 
service. 


Every channel for the speech currents must be 
kept electrically intact. The task is as endless as 
housekeeping. Inspection of apparatus, equipment 
and all parts of the plant is going on all the time. 
Wire chiefs at “test boards” locate trouble on the 
wires though miles away. Repairmen, the “trouble 
hunters,” are at work constantly wherever they 
are needed in city streets, country roads or in the 
seldom-trodden trails of the wilderness. 


Providing telephone service for this great nation 
is a huge undertaking. To keep this vast mech- 
anism always electrically alive and dependable is 


the unending task of tens of thousands of skillful 
men and women in every state in the Union. 
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AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Keeping the Telephone Alive 


oN AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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The Trial Balance 


Is essential to show the exact status 


of a business. It locates leaks and dis- 
crepancies. It shows where there is 
failure or gain. 


Your health is just as important as 
your business. It is important to your 
business. You should have a trial bal- 
ance made periodically of your health 
system. A statement of your health 
account might show some little thing 
which attention now would correct but 
which, if neglected, might develop into 
serious illness. 


The time to check such diseases as 
Bright’s, Diabetes, Kidney Trouble, is 
in their incipiency, before they have 
had a chance to bankrupt your whole 
system. 


The service of this Bureau is to be 
your health accountant; to take off a 
trial balance every three months of the 
state of your health, as revealed by 
urinalysis; to present you with a state- 
ment of your physical standing; to point 
out when something is amiss. 


There is no trouble to you. We do 
the work and attend to all the details. 
Our laboratories are the original and 
still the largest in this line. 


You owe it to those dependent upon 
you, to your business, and to yourself 
to have a trial balance made of your 
health every three months. 


Mail this coupon today for informa- 
tion which tells you how much it means 
and how little it costs. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
F. G. SOULE, President and Founder 
N. B. 114, Republic Bldg. Chicago, III. 


National Bureau of Analysis, 


N. B. 114, Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me today, fr2e of 
charge, your health protection treatise, “The 
Span of Life.” 
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Samples of “hardened copper” submitted to the 
Bureau of Standards for analysis were found to 
contain copper, aluminum, 
manganese, lead, and iron. 
The bureau is inclined to 
scout sensational reports of 
discovering “the lost art” 
of hardening copper. 

From its analyses the bureau concludes that 
the “hardened copper” was mefely an alumi- 
num bronze—an alloy known for a good many 
years. An attempt had also been made to 
stiffen and harden the material by rolling. The 
result, so the bureau says, was decidedly inferior 
to ordinary commercial practice. 

Metallurgists are familiar with the general 
means which may be used for hardening copper 
or other metals, the bureau explains. Essen- 
tially, the means are chemical in nature—alloying 
additions; or physical—cold workings, or com- 
binations of the two methods. 


Hardening of 
Copper Is Not 
a Lost Art 


About a half second elapses between the in- 
stant when a car driver is told to stop and the 
instant when the car be- 
gins to slow down through 
the action of the brakes— 
that is the time interval 
determined by the Bureau 
of Standards from meas- 
urements made with nine different drivers. 

A part of the time interval so determined, 
the bureau explains, is traceable to the reaction 
time of the car operator, that is, the time 
elapsing between the instant when the command 
to stop is given and the instant when the operator 
makes the first of the series of motions neces- 
sary to the braking of the car. The remainder 
of the time interval is consumed in the actual 
braking—in moving the foot from the accelera- 
tor to the brake pedal, in moving the pedal 
sufficiently to take up the lost motion in the 
braking system. 

The importance of keeping this time element as 
small as possible will be understood, the bureau 
explains, when it is known that a car traveling 
at 30 miles an hour will go 22 feet in a half 
second. Many four-wheel-brake cars, the bureau 
asserts, can be brought to a stop from a speed 
of 30 miles an hour in a distance of 45 feet. 


Timing Delay 


In Applying 
Auto Brakes 


requests have recently been re- 
the Bureau of Standards for the 
density values of carbon 
and alloy steels in varying 
conditions of work and 
thermal treatments, and 
show the need, the bureau 
says, for much more infor- 
mation than is now generally available. A 
large number of specimens suitable for density 
determinations are now available to the bu- 
reau for its experiments, and laboratory work 
was scheduled to begin in October. The ef- 
fects of composition, mechanical and thermal 
treatments on the density of iron and steel 
will be studied. 


Numerous 
ceived “by 


Density Values 
of Carbon and 
Alloy Steels 


A method has been devised by the Bureau 
of Standards for the preparation of crystalline 
levulose from dahlias or 
Jerusalem artichokes at a 
relatively low expense. 
Levulose is the sweetest 
and one of the most nu- 
tritious members of the 
sugar group, with the intrinsic qualification of 
a staple commodity for ordinary commerce. On 
account of the great difficulties of its prepara- 
tion, says the bureau, it has been one of the 
most expensive of the sugars, selling for $30 
to $110 a pound, according to the source from 
which prepared. 

Jerusalem artichokes are a particularly prom- 
ising source of levulose, the bureau believes, be- 
cause they are very prolific and their agri- 
cultural requirements are very simple. The 
process of preparing levulose from artichokes 
consists of juice extraction, conversion and clari- 


Levulose Made 
From Dahlias 
and Artichokes 


When writing to Natronat, Burrav or Anatysis please mention the Nation’s Business 
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fication, precipitation of the sugar with 

and crystallization from aqueous solution. 
Each of the steps, simply accomplished 

the procedure finally determined by the 

has required a study amounting in the 

gate to several years. The levulose 

by the bureau’s process is a brilliantly crystaj 

line substance of high solubility, somewhat key 

stable in humid atmosphere than cane sugar, by 

of great sweetness and palatability. A 

to the bureau’s estimate, from 80 to 85 per cen 

of the levulose in the extracted juice may 

recovered as crystalline sugar. 





Flame tests were made by the Bureau of Stang. 
ards on wood shingles of several kinds. Thy 
shingles were laid on 
and on closed board decks 
In some of the tests, the 
brands from the 
deck were allowed to fal} 
on another larger shingk 
deck, built of red cedar shingles laid on 
board decks. No fire on this deck resulted, 

Measurement of the brand hazard by means gf 
a deck have been abandoned, and the brand 
from all flame tests will be caught in a brand 
collector, which has been improved so that # 
now retains all but a small percentage of th 
brands given off in the tests. 

Carbon dioxide gas has been substituted for 
carbon tetrachloride to extinguish the brands, 


Flaming Brands 
Test Wooden 
Shingle Deck 


Tests were made in Washington by the Buregy 
of Standards on 180 automobiles to determine th 
general braking ability of 
the average car on th 
road. The average stop 
ping distance from ® 
miles per hour for service 
brakes was found to k 
about 45 feet, and for hand brakes about % 
feet. Fifty cars were also tested in Baltimor, 
The general average for service brakes was found 
to be about 44 feet and for hand brakes about 
65 feet. 


Performance of 
Auto Brakes 
In Road Tests 


A new service for agricultural interests and the 
meat trade is to be established by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The service 
will provide weekly state- 
ments showing the trend 
of pork products shipped 
from the principal ports of 
the United States to foreign buyers 

The statements will show the exports of hams 
and shoulders, bacon, pickled pork, and lard, i 
thousand pounds, as compiled from weekly reports 
mailed each Saturday night from eight prind- 
pal ports handling more than 95 per cent of the 
total exports. The figures will be issued to the 
press and mailed to interested persons and firms 
every Wednesday. Statistics for the last am 
the previous week, and for the accumulated pat 
of the calendar year, will be shown. 

Reports from seaboard ports will be compiled 
from the outward foreign vessel manifests filed # | 

~ 


Weekly Report 
On Exports of 
Pork Products 





fem 


the custom house for clearance and at border ports 
from export declarations filed by the shippers, 


A summary of the report and recommendations 
of a committee of the President’s Conferente @ 
Unemployment is 
in “Seasonal in 
the Construction Indu 
tries,” obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Dod 
ments, Government Priai- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents @ Copy: 

The committee gave considerable attention # 
the seasonal instability of the construction but 
ness. It found that building trades workers 
most American cities are employed less 
three-fourths of the year, with a consequent 
employment of the trades for only three to five 
months. 

To lessen the fluctuations of the building indu® 
tries from one season to another, and from 


Ways to Lessen 
Fluctuations of 
Construction 


} } November, 1924 
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How a Ray of Light Travels 

Via Western Venetian Blinds 
ied lone ont sesthel day. 

inating blinding glare, 


RL Redees 
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Eliminate Glaring Sunlight 


..e-. from your office 
Western Venetian Blinds overcome the difficulties ot 
daylight control. They ide an ideal light—daylight with. 
out glare. Bright sunlight which glares through impro 


ly 
shaded windows is eliminated. Daylight is reflected and dif- 


fused; softened and subdued. And ventilation is permitted 
without interfering with daylight control. 

Only Western Venetian Blinds give this efficient service, and 
the cost is less, considering length of service, maintenance and 
replacement than that of any other window equipment. 


Western Venctian Jjlinds 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~ LESS GL 


BUSINESS 













Western Uenetian Blinds 
are used and endorsed by: — 
A e 
ddreseogreph Company 


Standard Oi] Company 
New Orleans 
Westington Eledric & Mfg. Co. 
Offices throughout the U. S. 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Nearly 100 Buildings Equipped 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Over 50 Buildings Equipped 
Western Electric Cor" 
Offices it Various Cities 
Goodyear’ Tire & Rubber Co. 
Goodrich Tire and Rubber Co. 
Veridus Of; 
The Texas Company, 
Houston, Texas 
Federal Reserve Bank Buildings 
Equipped in Fourteen Cities 
Weyerhauser Forest Produds Co. 
Spokane 


Bunte Bros. 
Chicago 


American Can Co. 
Baltimore and Los Angeles 
Union Oil Com of Calif. 
Main Offices and Vrerious Others 
Shell Oil Company 
California 
Peet Bros. 
Kansas City 


Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Chase and Sanborn, 
Chicago 


Kresge Department Stores 
Indianapolis 


Over 500 Modern Office 
Buildings and 3000 Banks 
Completely Equipped with 
Western Venetian Blinds. 


ee 


Note These Advantages ! 

Western Venetian Blinds — 

—Utilize 100% of available window area 
for lighting purposes. 

—Permi ion of dayli and 
ermit regulation of daylight 

— leone as 
9 

—Reduce the heat trom the sun, 

—Serve i of both i and 
eae ‘taser 

—Give from 20 to 30 years service at @ 
minimum maintenance cost. 
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WESTERN BLIND & SCREEN CO. 
General Offices, Los Angeles; Fadories, Los Angeles and Kansas City Mail the Coupon for 
NEW bee Na re CITY anautat ORE. F C 
Texas Agents: Tos Resablics Sales Service, San Antonio, Dallas, Houston. ree at al 0g 
— > > 


WESTERN BLIND & SCREEN CO., 
Dept. N-2, 2700 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send me your free illus- 
trated 50-page catalog showing installations of Western Venetian Blinds. 
‘Name SNA AE 


Business Firm ay ' 
cAddress oe So REINS. ES 
City 














State 


















When writing to Westerx Bunn & Screen Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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$4.05 to Stop a Train! 


OUR train approaches your station. You feel the grinding of 


your power cost. 
the brakes as friction is applied to the wheels. And you alight 2nd Considerable time te saved by <li> 
with never a thought to the fact that it cost the railroad $4.05 to Saving hurd: i 
adjusting forced idle- 
make the stop! ness of machines and men is a cost-factor 
too big to be ignored. 


But then there are hundreds of industrial executives too, who 


: “ ” 1 reduced © 
give never a thought to what it costs to apply “brakes” to their Saving * & per cent as compared with 
pla hangers. Lubricant 
power transmission systems. All day long, in some plants, plain required only at ini intervals and ic 
bearings are “braking” against power, against production, against connet fesk out end culm bole or 
There ts no discernible 
efficiency. They are applying FRICTION to line shafting just as 4th no diac weer of the 


surely as the brakes of your train apply friction to the wheels. And 


at a far greater cost, too. - f Fe tS at HS 
é 7 herene el of compensating avtomatt 
Why not allow Skayef engineers to demonstrate that it costs callv for shaft aefections. 


more to KEEP plain bearings in operation than to REPLACE them 
with Skayef Ball Bearing Line Shaft Equipment? 


For nearest Distributor See MacRae’s Blue Book 
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Self-Aligning Ball-Bearing 


HANGERS 


THE SKAYEF SALL BEARING COMPANY . - . . 165 


ic ae wich 
Saving Sisin hearts te 


consume in 
This meane @ saving of 15 to 35 per cent of 
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SKAYEF 
—the 4-Saving Hanger 


save from 
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Broadway, New York City 














Who are our 160,000 Subscribers? 


They are executives in 93,875 Corporations* 


In these corporations the magazine is being read by the following major executives: 


Presidents. ...... EP RPT 40,178 
Vice-Presidents... aX ecu oe 18,200 
Secretaries....... vanes Les awes . 17,561 
Treasurers...... phase : - . 8,515 
Partners and Proprietors. haws , 9,791 
Directors, Chairmen of Bo ards, Con ptr sotiers, General 
Counsels, Superintendents and Engin 6,865 
General Managers are 12,665 
Department Managers (Branch—Purchasing—Sales 
—Export, Etc.).. “yer a eee 11,975 
OME 6 cedapaccecesecccscerens - 125,750 
es a. es eheebawedecs sees 9,525 
NO. Cc ga Pos sceccssesedoese : ; 135,275 
All other Subscriptions.................- ‘ . 24,703 
If this audience represents a market for your products, we shall be ied to give you 


complete advertising details 


The NATION’S BUSINESS, Washington 


*Pigures based on a complete investigation of a'l subscribers in twelve cities. 























When writing to Skaver Batt Bearinc 


Company please mention the 


Nation’s Business 
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to year, the committee believes that ¢ 
forethought in planning is necessary, 
encourage long-range planning of Public a 
deserve the support of the public, legislaton . 
administrative officials, the committee says, 

custom of concentrating leases on a sinsk 
ing date is attacked by the cummittee jg 
belief that the custom throws a heavy 

on tenants, landlords, storage warehouse 
panies, and public utilities. The custom 
be modified, the committee thinks, 





























A thorough review of Patent Office 
and recosnmendations to simplify method 
procedure and to ey 
the business of the 
are to be made by, 
cial committee whid 
cludes a repr 
the Chamber of ¢ 
merce of the United States and represent 
of associations of patent lawyers. 

The committee, as announced by Dr, f 
Work, Secretary of the Interior, includes: 4 
Brousseau, Chamber of Commerce of the j 
States; Thomas Ewing, New York City, 
York Patent Law Association; Henry M. 
ley, Chicago, Chicago Patent Law Asso 
Harry Frease, Cleveland, Cleveland Patent |, 
Association; Milton Tibbetts, Detroit, Mid) 
Patent Law Association; Jo. Bailey 
Pittsburgh, Pittsbuigh -Patent Law Associ 
The American Bar Association is also @ 
to be represented on the committee. 

The Patent Office, because of a treme 
increase in the patent business during the 
six years, has been unable to keep pac 
the applications for patents, according to§ 
tary Work. 


Cismations to 
Try to Speed 
Patent Cases 


A campaign to reduce losses in domestic & 
ping, traceable to defective packing, is tp} 
made by the 4 
commerce division o 
Department of Ca 
with the cooperation 
other government 
commercial organizili 
These organizations include the Chambe 
Commerce of the United States, the Forest 
ucts Laboratories, the Interstate Co 
Commission, the American Railway Associ 
the American Society for Testing Materiak 
Postoffice Department, the National Associ 
of Box Manufacturers, the Associated Coo 
Industries of the United States, and the 
Bound Box Association. 

A study of the materials and methods it 
mestic use will be made. This study is@ 
result of the study of the packing of @ 
shipments made some months ago by 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commertt, 
partment of Commerce, at the suggestion d 
House Committee on Merchant Marin 
Fisheries. 

Losses to railroads alone during 1922 
of improper packing are estimated at $ 
000, according to Julius Klein, director @ 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Co 
It cost carriers last year $5,000,000 for 
to damaged containers, of which more 
5,000,000 are used in domestic shipping 
year. 

The study will be directed along two 
lines: First, the need for stronger 
containers to reduce loss and damage in? 
and second, the need for cutting the ¢ 
growing costs of distribution in which } 
is a considerable factor. 


Shipping Losses 
Figure in Cost 
of Distribution 


A cooperative agreement has been made 
tween the Department of the Interior 
Hirshfield, of Det 


Refractories cory a hee 
: tral power p 
for Boilers May |° ‘ake a St 


Be Improved present conditions 


to the use of power 
refractories. The survey will be by 4 
neers of the Bureau of Mines. 

With the present high ratings at which & 
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aied and the increasing use of 

Peiverised et which gives high temperatures, 
the bureau ins, the refractories now avail- 
able for lining boiler furnaces are becoming in- 
In the bureau’s survey a study is 

to be made of the characteristics of refrac- 
tories now available for use in power-plant 
boiler furnaces, and the conditions under which 
are used, their life in operating practice 
under the conditions prevailing at different plants 
and the way in which the refractories now mar- 
keted fail to meet these conditions. The pur- 
pose of the survey is to obtain fundamental 
data to be used in improving refractory service. 


A new edition of the pamphlet on steamship 
lines through the Panama Canal and to its ter- 
minal ports, and passen- 
iti f ger connections from the 
ae Panama Canal, with fares, 
amp » ° revised to August, 1924, 
Steamship Lines jas been published and 
copies hive been distrib- 
uted to all steamship agents on the Isthmus, the 
head offices of steamship lines using the Canal, 
tourist agencies, and travel bureaus. 
Copies of the pamphlet are obtainable on ap- 
plication to the Panama Canal, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone, or Washington, D. C. 


Data on the effectiveness of combustion of 
bituminous coal and coke for generating steam 
‘under hand-fired, low- 

Effectiveness Pressure, cast-iron boilers 


: of a type used in heating 
Of Burning Soft large buildings have been 


Coal and Coke obtained by engineers of. 
the Interior Department 
through experimental work at the Pittsburgh 
station of the Bureau of Mines. The experi- 
mental work has been under way since early 
in1922, The effectiveness of different methods of 
firing the different coals tested was determined, 
as well as the relative value of the coals used. 
The results showed, the Department says, that 
the bituminous coals, from the Pittsburgh and 
Lower Kittaning beds of Pennsylvania, and the 
coke were of about equal steaming value at 
the lower pressures, but at medium and higher 
pressures permissible with the equipment used, 
the coke had about 90 per cent of the steaming 
value of the bituminous coal. 





The use of standard size forms and blanks in 
warehousing has been approved by representa- 
tive warehousemen, bank- 

Warehousemen ing and financial organiza- 


to Standardize tions, mercantile and man- 


ufacturing interests, and 
Forms They Use shippers at a conference 


j with Secretary Hoover. No 
action was taken on the terms and conditions 
presented by the Simplification Committee of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association in the di- 
rection of uniform practice, except that the terms 
and conditions will be uniform for members of 
922 the American Warehousemen’s Association. The 
at $ Association approved the work some time ago. 
ctor Secretary Hoover told the conference that dis- 

tribution Is very costly in the United States, and 

fal that reduction of the cost is only possible through 
mene cooperative action. He expressed the hope that 
pping action of the American Warehousemen’s 
wociation would be followed by other measures 
two °° reduce the preventable waste in the distribution 
and b yr _ Several speakers asserted that the 
in te of uniformity of blanks is reflected in the 
> conti an the public of almost every article ‘used 
ich . y life by reason of the expense owing 
a, ee errors, and claims. 
r oole, of Boston, president of the 
an sarican Warehousemen’s Association, W. W. 
- a i of Minneapolis, former president, and A. 
"etroll Greeley, of Cleveland, all of whom have 
ais i =‘Pent months working with the Simplification 
nt opel ittee, told the conference that thousands 
' ‘ypes of warehousing forms had been examined 
ions 1 a the Committee’s survey. The Committee, 
power all. ya y said, had also made an investigation of 
“a ws affecting warehousing, both federal 

State, in order that recommended forms might 

orm to the legal requirements now in effect. 













When writing to Derartment or Pusiic Worxs, Newark, N. J., please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Chocolates—and Dynamos 
—and Dog Biscuit 


The cargoes that pass at Port Newark from the over- 
land carriers of the nation to the ships of the seven seas 
represent every phase of human activity. Their origin-is 
the vast producing and manufacturing hinterland of 
America—their ultimate destination almost every place 
where civilization is known. 


Served by a network of motor highways and situated at 
the terminus of seven of America’s greatest railroads, Port 
Newark is the natural outlet for the products of the inte- 
rior and the logical distributing center of the Eastern 
States. Its facilities for the speedy and economical han- 
dling of freight are not to be surpassed anywhere on the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 


If you have not made a study of the possibilities of Port 
Newark for your business, by all means write today for 
the free comprehensive book, “PORT NEWARK,” that 


gives full details. 


Just mail the coupon below and a copy will be sent to 
you without any obligation on your part. 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director 


Department of Public Works Newark, New Jersey 
—_— ee ee ee ee ee ee ec —— Ss ae eee eee ee ee eee oe ony 
THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director N-11 


Department of Public Works 
Newark, New Jersey 


Please send us, without obligation on our part, a copy of your book setting forth the advantages of Port 
Newark in detail. 


o 0.08 ba w'e.0 6.0.0 6.¢\e 0 én State, 
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Nation-wide Ownership 


N army of over 340,000 men 
and women scattered through- 

out the Union own the stock of 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. This is evi- 
dence of a very wide-spread con- 
fidence in the company and in 


the Bell System. 


But this is not all. Employees of 
the Bell System at the present 
time have about $60,000,000 in- 
vested in the stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Of these, 65,000 now own 
their stock outright and about 
125,000 are in the process of 
acquiring stock by installment 
payments. 


“The People’s 


Messenger”’ 


A. T. & T. Co. stock pays 9% dividends. 
It can be purchased in the open market to 
yield over 7%. Write for further information. 











ABELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
































160,000 


business executives like your- 
self -are reading this number 
of the NATION’S BUSINESS. 


Have you something to sell 
to this audience? 


Let our advertising depart- 
ment furnish you facts and 
figures. 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington 

















When writing to the above advertisers please mention the 
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Pack right— 
Ship right 


HETHER or not you 

now use corrugated fibre 
boxes, send for this shipping 
manual, The howand why of 
economical packing and ship- 
ping is told clearly, concisely, 
comprehensiveiy. 
28 Pages— 80 Illustrations 


This booklet will definitely 
answer scores of your packing 
questions. It’s yours free by 
return mail. 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


304 Water Street 
Sandusky, Ohio 
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Chips From the Edito, 
Work Bench — 


HEATRICAL scenery and gs 
Tae made in the United Saale Pind 
the year 1923 were valued at $1,6j 
That valuation, the Department of Commer 
says, is an increase of 33.9 per cent Com. 
pared to a similar appraisal for the ; 
1921, the last preceding census year, dh 
turn out these products required the labor» 
supervision of 278 persons. Their 
places of employment were located in 
states—seven in New York, three in 
and the other seven in California, C t 
Massachusetts, Mifnesota, and Missouri, $j 
aries and wages amounted to $595,653, 

But if the Agures inform no further thy 
to invite a bored “Is that so?” they may beth 
properties for musing on the frail furnish 
of the mimic world. The settled ease of, 
long run on Broadway is no conditioner fy 
life on the road. The trappings that giz 














































form and substance to the stark spaces ¢ 
the theater are much with the world wi 
their studio character is retouched, so to sy 
in thumb nail sketches of realism. No “# 
improves with time. Age withers and ce 
tom stales its fimite variety—‘“the harp th 
once through Tara’s halls” may become: 
“prop” for a music hall; “immortal Alfred 
stool” may uphold a provincial merry-andrer. 

The figures say that the scenery and equp 
ment were valued at $1,625,668. They # 
nothing of the hopes, the fears that went im 
the properties. Are the wood and the ar 
vas still brightly furbished with prospeni, 
or are they battered with lean living? & 
swers are to be found in warehouses 
with odds and ends of theatrical make 
lieve. Sepulchres of hope are those wat 
houses. Many are the oid call boards, 
few of their names now glitter among & 
chosen. So fancy, stirred with the pathelt 
clutter of the scenes, might make tribulay 
epitaph of another fancy . . . “theaters sat 
here, now only an undistinguished heap # 
ruins.” 














I’ 14-POINT type the Pennsylvania Ri 
road System asks “Do You Know That 
Pennsylvania Railroad System Operates | 
Fleet of 438 Units?” And where ignorant’. 
expected, it’s folly to keep mum, So tt 
company prints a twelve-page pamphlet 
tell about its marine equipment in New Yai 
harbor, Chesapeake Bay, and the 
Philadelphia. 

Passenger steamers, tugs, car floats, = 
boats, and lighters—438 of them,, 
pany says—are included in the fleet 
service provides “very essential emi 
and additions to the company’s rail M 
generally supplements the rail services ™ 
nating on these bodies of water.” 

Vessels of assorted sizes and 
pictured in the pamphlet. But mor 
esting are the pictures of officers 4 
Gandy, Kirwin, McGuire, and Callis, ¢ P 
courageous; Ward and Custis, engineers 
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Municipal Use—Street Cleaning 


Ford Products 
For Every Business 


Ford Transportation—Passenger Car and 
Truck—and Fordson Power can be 
applied to your business at a substantial 
saving in time, labor, money. 


Your nearest Authorized Ford dealer 
has up-to-date facts and figures on 
the cost of operating 
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pe these dependable units 

0 “wt in your business. He 

ad = will gladly show them 

aa to you and at the same 

Alfred time arrange to give 

Pp you a practical demon- 

wh stration, any time, any 
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CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 
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Advertising as well as quick service q 
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When writing to Forp Motor Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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The Whole Truth 


Nothing is so false as half the truth. The 
advantage of the Detailed Audit is that it is 
the whole truth—nothing but the truth and 
the truth in such fullness that only one con- 
clusion regarding the condition of your business 
is possible—and that conclusion—the exact 
truth. 


The trouble with the ordinary audit is that it is 
only half the truth. True as far as it goes, but 
too often confining itself to surface figures and 
stopping without disclosing the real facts un- 
derlying the figures—facts essential to the whole 
truth. 


So often does the Detailed Audit disclose, where 
least expected, facts absolutely essential to a 
true revelation of business conditions that we 
advise it—unreservedly. 


In his knowledge that he has the whole truth 
of his business conditions before him, the exec- 
utive finds confident power and freedom of 
action. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS S&T. PAUL ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT NEW ORLEANS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSSURGH INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING ST. Louis HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER waco 


LOVISVILLE MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO 


TAX OFFICE: 910 To 916 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 























Reprints of Articles 


appearing in this magazine may be ordered 
from Tue Nation’s Business, Washington. 


We will give permission, on request, for the reprinting of articles from THE 
Nation’s Business in house organs, or in other organization periodicals. 








Mp Sipe nee Lge. 











When writing to Ernst & Ernst please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Aldrich, deckhand; and Smith, who “Cooks 
for the Cape Charles crew.” And now 
the company has put down its floating 

ties in black and white, shareholders 

hail them as liquid assets, not as watem 
stock. 


;IVE Michigan high school seniors egg 
won a scholarship valued at $1,000 
writing the best essays on “The Selection ¢ 
Investments.” The scholarships were offers 
by the Union Trust Company of Detroj 





Pupils in the public and parochial schools of 
Detroit, and in Wayne, Macomb, and Qak. 
land Counties were eligible to compete fg 
the scholarships. The company received 2 
manuscripts. The competition is to be mak 
permanent. 

The winners may use the scholarshj 
awards at any college or university. Ta 
other pupils received awards of silver ap 
bronze medals as first and second alte 
and six received certificates of honorabk 
mention. 

All the pupils who wrote essays now knoy 
more about the selection of investments, anj 
they know more about the Union Trust Com 
pany of Detroit . . . two hundred pupils, ty 
hundred families talking about the cop 
pany . . . commending its enterprise andj 
generosity. 

And like as not, just as the company prob 
ably intended, people living in the territoy 
discovered that other things besides the wel 
known you know, the what-do-you-call-them 
are going on in the busy, bustling city d 
Detroit. 


LO hte nee employed by members of th 
National Restaurant Association are it 
structed to warn patrons against overeatiiy 
and reckless indulgence in injudicious com 
binations of foods and beverages. In tk 
association’s code of ethics is a rule requitig 
that patrons shall not be overloaded wit 
food, nor shall they be permitted to selet 
inappropriate combinations of foods and be- 








erages without a diplomatic word of cautitt 
from the waiter or server. 

And all the time some people have bet 
thinking that restaurant keepers cared Ol 
about the size of the check! As though i 
way to a man’s heart were lined with bam 
notes to be plucked once and for 
wasn’t there a proverb or something that ral- 
he who eats and can walk away will live® 
eat another day? 









OLUMBIA University is prepared to teat 

psychology for the advertiser. The cout 
in the psychology of advertising, so the 
versity announces, deals with human 
as it may be excited and controlled sf 
advertising. The devices and methods 
vertising will be illustrated and analy - 
determine their value in arousing inte 
in establishing belief. 

Psychological laws will be applied to mal 
advertisements readily understood | E 
membered, the announcement explaifis, 
provision is also made for study © 
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tives susceptible to appeal through advertis- 

ing. Advertisers are continually seeking more 

effective methods for getting and holding con- 

sumer demand. The mind of the reader is a 

sort of no-man’s domain to the advertiser. 

“No, I don’t like that,” says the reader, and 
will or a sale dies a-borning. 

But why does the reader say “no”? Why 
isn't he in agreement with the message of 
the copy? That is the riddle. It may be 
that Columbia can give the answer. If so, 
advertisers will be nearer to complete con- 

st of yes-man’s land—where every pros- 
pect is pleased and only “no” is vile. 


hae BARBERING business is not what 
it used to be—what with upstart bobbers 
setting up shop, and wavers getting 75 cents 
a curl. But the old guard barbers are not 
going to call it a bad day and quit. At Mil- 
waukee the Organized Barbers Protective 
Association in convention approved a recom- 


mendation for a two-year college course for 
all barbers . . . and in a few years barbers 
may be chatting as knowingly on Freud and 
Einstein as now on sports and politics. 


fn LONG Island Railroad designates its 
locomotives by name, rather than by num- 
ber. The names of veteran engineers are 
used. Now in service are the “Seaman 
Birchell” and the “Edward W. Hulse.” En- 
gineman Birchell has served the road for 43 


years, while Engineman Hulse has held an ! 


express run for thirty. 

The railroad company does well to give 
public recognition to the names of its vet- 
erans, Employers who know that “well done” 
is the just due for work well done invite good 
report of the doers. 


BELIEF in signs is not likely to protect 
motorists who can’t read. But even the 
man in the street, who usually must run if 
he reads, need not be literate to take heed 
from the autographs on the highways and by- 
ways—where accidents are daily written in 
blood and battered iron. Illiteracy as a cause 
of automobile accidents is to be appraised in 
connection with the conference on street and 
highway safety led by Secretary Hoover. 

It does seem that a man should lay hold 
of some useful words of warning and direc- 
tion before laying hold of a steering wheel. 
And, surely, not even the glowing eagerness 


of the “go-getters” would be permanently - 


dimmed with a timely “slow” or “stop.” 
There’s no novelty in indicating the need for 
teaching English to the foreign-born—as some 
of the reports to the conference do—but 

ere may be novelty in the teaching. Del- 
aware and Connecticut, the reports disclose, 
have made promising beginnings at the de- 
termination of illiteracy as a cause of mishaps 
involving motor cars. 


Motorist i : . 
Pr _— oo They should be let 


A little lit’racy’s a dangerous thing ; 
tter deep, or detour ‘round the English spring; 
B Signs of danger mean to say “avoid”; 
ut folk there are who think it just a “woid.” 
—R. C. W. 
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HIS COMPANY established its first office in 
“TE labe more than a quarter of a century 
ago as the pioneer among American banks in 
England. The growth in the volume and 
scope of business necessitated additional facil- 
ities, and this Company now has three offices 
in the British Capital and one in Liverpool. 


These offices are complete American 
banks, handling business in the American 
way, and giving our clients the advantages 
resulting from intimate knowledge of both 
American and foreign business. 


The City Office in Lombard Street, and 
the Kingsway Office in Bush House, W. C. 
2, are especially equipped to serve American 
commercial houses and to protect and fur- 
ther their interests. Our Pall Mall Office, 
at No. 50 Pall Mall, in the hotel, club, and 
shopping section, is conveniently located 
and renders our customers exceptional service. 


Our 100-page booklet, ** Guaranty Service,” 
describing our domestic and foreign ser- 
vices, will be sent to executives om request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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When writing to Guaranty Trust Company or New York please mention the Nation’s Business 








Ge, My, 32 Lombard St., E. C. 37 * 
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This famous 
book now 


FREE 


thousands say of this marvelous book—The Daily 
ing Guide. Here is the famous new reading 
plan by which you can quickly and easily become 
familiar with the essential literature of the world. The 
Daily Reading Guide tells you exactly what to read on 
every day of the year. 
Nine eminent educators and men of letters have created 
this fascinating plan. From the great literature of all 
time they have selected just those elements which every 
cultivated person should know, and they have arranged 
a@ systematic program of reading that requires but twenty 
minutes a day. By following this simple plan you obtain 
a broad grasp of the work of the world’s most eminent 
writers, past and present. You acquire the knowledge and 
the culture that stamp you as a well-read person. 


Limited number of copies FREE 


In order to extend the benefits of this new plan of worth- 
while reading, the publishers of The Daily Reading Guide 
now offer a limited number of copies free. Simply mail the 
coupon, enclosing only 25c to help cover handling and mail- 
ing costs, and you will receive your copy of this famous 
book, handsomely bound in blue cloth and containing 192 
pages. In addition to the complete schedule of reading for 

. every day of the year, there are illuminating articles by 
eminent men of letters. Mail the coupon today, as this 
free distribution 1s limited. Address: - 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. 5711 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


 f UST what I have always wanted!” 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 5711 
Garden City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of The Daily Reading 
Guide, 192 pages bound in cloth, containing the complete 
new plan for reading the essential literature of the world in 
only twenty minutes a day. I enclose 25c to help cover 
handling and shipping charges. There are to be no further 
payments of any kind. 











‘HAVEN’T YOU 


often wished for an understudy who would lift 
burdens off your shoulders, leaving you free for 
more constructive work, or pley, yet satisfied 
that the old job was being handled effectively 
and promptly? Write Box 99, Nation’s Business, 
Washington. 
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HUMAN ENGINEERING 
Railway Audit and Inspection 
Company, Inc. 


Fourth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Recent Federal Trade Cases 


ANUFACTURERS and importers of band 

instruments have agreed not to toot their 
own horns by subsidizing musicians. The makers 
and importers proclaim that they will neither 
give nor loan instruments to musicians by way 
of advertisement. Representatives of the band 
instrument industry subscribed to a code of 
ethics, and then requested the Federal Trade 
Commission to approve the code. The com- 
mission has accepted and approved the code so 
far as it relates to the subsidizing of musicians, 
and will take cognizance of violations of the 
code in that respect. Other expressions on phases 
of business practices within the industry have 
been noted by the commission as representative 
of the views and 
opinions of the 


into a combination and conspiracy to 
competition with the effect of increasing 4, 
prices at which lumber and other building may. 
rial should be sold. In order to carry out thy 
purpose, the complaint alleges, the officers ang 
members of the association operating 
association adopted a so-called “allotment pogj* 
The object of the “pool,” the complaint expla; 
was to prorate and divide in advance the 
gate annual business of the members on the bags 
of certain fixed and agreed percentages. 
the “allotment pool” plan, the charge reads, th 
officers and members of the associatioa have de 
stroyed the right of the purchasing public jp 
deal in a freely competitive market, and j 
obtain Lumber 
and building 














manufacturers ' mets based on 
; a free j 
oa Ti: “> eg HIS article outlines some of the charges, tive gl 
misleading im - findings and orders issued by the commis- 
pression is created sion in consideration of complaints proceed- C C ORDING 
in the public ing from trade practices in connection with: to a cm 
mind, the manu- Band Instruments Groceries plaint made 
facturers believe, Blankets Jewelry “Findings” against a Cley. 
when _ fh ~ Bonds, Mortgages yo tm ae “ae ae 
any make of ban Cigars umber iS 
instrument is in- apeving Mechanical Drafting “knitting milk’ 
fluenced by secret Furniture Salad Oil in its company 
inducement of Grapes Spark Plugs name, the con. 
musicians, Profes- pany does mo 
sional musicians own, does not op- 
may be supposed erate and ‘is mt 
to be well in- interested in any 


formed on band instruments, or to have excep- 
tional opportunities to judge their merits. The 
make of instrument used, owned, or recom- 
mended by a professional musician may be 
thought by the buying public to reflect a free 
choice, and sales may be influenced by the musi- 
cian’s preference, the manufacturers think. 
Of secret subsidies the code says: 


The subsidizing secretly of prominent musi- 
cians and others by manufacturers and dealers 
in band instruments for the advertising value 
to be derived therefrom has developed or 
tended to develop unfair competition, im- 
proper trade practices and unfair price dis- 
crimination to buyers, and has misled the 
public. Such a condition of affairs is detri- 
mental to the best interest of both the indus- 
try and the buying public, 


The methods of subsidy included gifts or loans 
of instruments to bands, orchestras, and indi- 
vidual musicians; salaries to musicians, prefer- 
ential discounts; special instruments at regular 
prices; extra plating or engraving on instruments 
without charge; excessive allowance for used 
instruments traded in; special terms of credit; 
subscriptions to.or payments of advertising or 
other expenses of musical enterprises or organiza- 
tions. 

Seemingly, the ban on subsidies is of general 
application—the code says, “A secret special dis- 
count to an influential member of the village 
band is no different in effect from the payment 
of a large salary to an artist of international 
reputation.” 


URNITURE not manufactured in Grand 

Rapids, Michigan, must not be advertised as 
Grand Rapids furniture, says the commission in 
complaints issued against two retail furniture 
concerns in New York City. Advertisements of 
the two concerns, the citations charge, were mis- 
leading and deceptive in representing that the 
furniture sold by the concerns as Grand Rapids 
furniture is for the most part made at places 
other than Grand Rapids, and by manufacturers 
in no way connected with the furniture industry 
of that city. : 


CHICAGO retail lumber dealers association 
and its officers and members are charged 
with unfair competition by means of an “allot- 
ment pool.” The complaint charges that the 
officers and members of the association entered 


writing to the above advertisers please mention the Nation’s Business 


knitting mills, but buys the goods which it sek 
from other persons and manufacturers, Th 
complaint further alleges that the companys 
use of the statement “manufacturers of knitted 
outerwear” in connection with its company 
name misleads and deceives the general public 
into the belief that persons buying from it a 
dealing direct with the manufacturer and ar 
saving the profits of middlemen, when, as 4 
matter of fact, the commission charges, the com- 
pany receives the prevailing wholesale prics 
usually received for similar goods in the ordinary 
course of trade. 


ISBRANDING of unfinished metal piecs 
Bt known to the jewelry trade as “findings” ’ 
charged against a New York platinum works 
These “findings,” the complaint explains, are made 
of platinum alloyed with other metals. The “ind- 
ings” made by the concern cited, says the com- 
mission, are branded and stamped with the wort 
“Double A. Platinum,” “A. A. Plat.,” and othe 
similar wording. Such branding and stamping 
has a tendency to mislead and deceive the trade 
and purchasing public into the belief that the 
concern’s “findings” are composed of pure plat 
inum and not alloyed with other metab, 
alleged. 


O USE the word “Havana” in connection with 
the advertisement and sale of cigars 
of tobacco not grown on the Island of Cubs 
is questioned as an unfair method of compel- 
tion by the commission in a complaint 1s 
against a cigar manufacturer of New York City. 


-To the commission’s way of thinking, the 


and the consuming public are misled and & 
ceived into the belief that the manufacture 
cigars are manufactured entirely of tobacco 
grown on the Island of Cuba. This impressi@ 
is caused, says the commission, by the manufac . 
turer’s use of the words “Havana” or “Habans 
on his labels and in his advertising in connectio 
with cigars not made wholly of Havana tobace 


CHICAGO teacher of mechanical draitim 

through correspondence is charged with 
making false and misleading statements in at 
vertising his course. Among the alleged state: 
ments that the commission questions are 
sentations to the effect that the teacher is i 
chief draftsman of the Engineers 
Company, that the company employs a large 
force of engineers under his supervision, a 
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Clearing the Corridors for 


the L. E. Waterman Company 


L. E. Waterman Co., world’s larg- 
est manufacturers of fountain pens, 
have their general offices and local 
retail and wholesale business on 
Broadway. 


From the stock room in the base- 
ment to the shipping room on the 
sixth floor, the corridors, stairways 
and elevators were once full of peo- 
ple running about with messages. 
All was confusion. 


This was before the P-A-X was in- 
stalled. 


Today there is an invariable rule 
that all business, except the signing 
of papers, must be transacted via 
the P-A-X. This keeps employees 
at their posts. They waste less time. 
They do more work. 


The P-A-X is an isolated system for 
interior calls only. It affords quick, 
accurate and direct communication 
between all units of your organiza- 
tion for 24 hours a day. There is no 
operator to give wrong numbers, 
delay connections or “listen in” on 
conversations. 


For nearly 2,000 organizations, in 
every field of business, the P-A-X has 
proved itselfa vital necessity. It has 
actually paid for itself in a short time 
by saving operators’ salaries. 


Besides Interior Telephony, the 
Automatic Electric Services of the 
P-A-X include and co-ordinate Code 
Call, Conference Wire, Executives’ 
Priority Service, etc. 


Automatic Electric Company 


Originators of the P-A-X. mg eager sem i and manufact 3 of the 


NEW YORK, 21 East Fortieth St.; CLEVELA 
In Canada 








Automatic Telephone in use the world over. Home Offi 








ice and ong Chicago, Ill., Branch Offices: 


ND, Cuyahoga Bldg. mee ar ge all priacine! — 
—Add dress: Northern gg Co., 121 S 
International A ic Tel . Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, pa Fy W.C., Thetis. 


hearer St., Montreal, P. 


In Australia—Address: Automatic Th ren Ltd., Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh St., Sydney, Austrlia. 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


The P-A-X is similar 
to the Automatic Tele- 
phone equipment being 
so widely adopted for 
city service. It aug- 
ments and completes but 
neither supplants nor 
connects wth local or 
long distance telephone 











When writing to Automatic E.ecrric Company please mention the Nation’s Business 

























What is it worth ‘ 


| per d parcel post package you send represents 
a certain sum of money. If it is lost or damaged 
—as many packages are—the cost of replacement 
Goubles your loss. Unless— 












You automatically insure by enclosing a North 
America Coupon. The stub is your shipping record. 







1792 Inquire about the North America’s new low rates 
on Parcel Post Insurance. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


ALRBASRSSARERRS ERAS SESRRER ESE SSE SS SRSES SERB BEEBE 


Third and nut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N-11 
ee a ee 
Es SL EE EE LE | Rae oo Sanat a ae A op 


Insurance Comqen of North America 
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Hand Books on Patents, Trade Marks, 
etec., sent free. Our 78 years of experi- 
ence, efficient service, and fair dealing 
assure fullest value and protection to 
the applicant. The Scientific Ameri- 


Mortgage Replacement 


» LIX) 


Borrow to build if need be, but in- 
sure to protect and complete the 
transaction if you should die. 


It is unfair to leave your wife and 
family without funds to complete the 
payments and prevent possible fore- 
closure and loss of your equity. 


A Life Insurance Policy for the 

amount of your Mortgage will make 

Home secure in event of your 
death. 


mare 


can should be read by all inventors. 


MUNN & CO. 


602 Woolworth Building, New York 
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Tower Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Scientific American ., Washington, D. C. 
Hobart Bidg., 582 Market St., Yan Francisco, Calif. 
Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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igh an Endowment 
may be accumulated to pay off 
lortgage at the end of ten, fif- 
or twenty years. In the event 
your death in the meantime the 
guarartee the payment of 
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Over Sixty Years in Business. Now insur- 
ing over One Billion, Eight Hundred and Fifty 
Million Dollars in policies on 3,300,000 lives. 
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An organization of 
skilled calculating 
machine operators is 
at your service to 
compute inventories, 
summaries, classifi- 
cations, statistics, 
etc., in a minimum 
of time, accurately 
and economically, in 
your or our offices. 








ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 
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that he will place his pupils in positions at gj 
aries of $250 or more a month. Those 
sentations, the complaint asserts, cause 
persons to enroll as pupils of the teacher unde 
the mistaken belief that on completion of jj 
course they will be placed in lucrative 

Despite his representations, the complaint ¢op. 
tends, he has been able to obtain employment 
for only a small number of his pupils, and g 
salaries far below $250 a month. 


LOSELY simulating the containers used by 

a competitor in the marketing of a salad 
oil is charged in a complaint issued against g 
Chicago packing company. The company gelk 
food products, incivuding cooking and salad oils, 
to retail dealers located throughout the United 
States. Among its products is a salad oil sol 
under the name of “Granola.” The co i 
charges that “Granola” is packed, shipped and 
sold in containers bearing a design printed jy 
yellow and brown, and prominently displaying 
the name “Granola.” These containers, the com. 
mission says, closely resemble in general ap. 
pearance, color and design, containers for a salad 
dressing manufactured and sold by the Com 
Products Refining Company, under the name of 
“Mazola,” which, the commission says, had beep 
on the market prior to “Granola.” The company, 
according to the commission, has suggested to 
retail dealers that “Granola” might be passed 
off to the consuming public in place of “Mazola? 
and by that suggestion, the commission contends, 
the packing company has placed in the hands 
of many retail dealers the means of committing 
a fraud upon the public. 


ISBRANDING of blankets is charged 

against a manufacturing concern of Bos 
ton and its selling agent in New York City, 
Cotton blankets made by the Boston concem 
and sold by its agent contained no wool, but 
were labeled “wool finish,” the commission con- 
tends. The labels, according to the complaint, 
are designed for the use of retail dealers in 
their sales of the blankets to the ultimate users, 
The complaint further charges that the labeling 
of the blankets in the manner described in the 
complaint is false and deceptive, and misleads 
a considerable part of the purchasing public 
into the belief that the manufacturing company 
and its sales agent are selling blankets composed 
wholly or in part of wool. 


TOLEDO manufacturer of spark plugs é 

charged with using a system of merchan- 
dising for the fixing and maintenance of certain 
specified uniform prices, and with enlisting and 
obtaining the cooperation of distributors and 
retail dealers in enforcing its price plan. In ap- 
plying its price maintenance system, the com- 
pany—to use the language of the complaint— 


Solicits and secures from its customers Ie 
ports and complains of the prices at which 
its products are being sold in their respective 
markets; threatens to refuse to sell its prod- 
ucts to those who fail to observe and maintain 
its resale prices; requires distributors desif- 
ing to open accounts with respondent to enter 
into written contract wherein such distributors 
declare their approval and purpose of adhet- 
ing to respondent’s schedule of resale prices. 


PROHIBITORY order has been directed to 

a bond and mortgage company of Detroit. 
The company, so-the commission says, is pfil 
cipally engaged in the sale of bonds and note 
executed by and being the obligations of it 
dividuals and corporations. These secu 
the findings assert, are sold to purchasers in the 
United States and in foreign countries. 

The commission in its investigation of tht 
case found, it says, that the company in its 
vertisements caused to be prominently di 
its corporate name “Federal Bond & Mortgagt 
Company,” and also used the slogan “F 
Bonds Are Better Bonds.” The words “Unitel 
States of America,” and the word “Federal” wet 
prominently displayed on the bonds sold OY 


the company, the commission says. The com 
pany’s method of advertising, the findings 
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charge ted the erroneous impression that 
the ee advertised were obligations of the 
United States Government, or that the Gov- 
ernment stands sponsor for the bonds, but the 
commission says it found that the company is 
not connected with nor is its business supervised 
by the United States Government. 
The order requires that the company dis- 
continue: 

Using the phrase, “Federal Bonds Are Bet- 
ter Bonds’; using the word ‘Federal’ alone in 
designating or referring to any plan of issuing 
or marketing the securities dealt in by the 
company; stating, either orally or in writing, 
that the bonds or obligations dealt in by the 
company are free from federal normal income 
tax or any other governmental tax, if they, or 
any of them, be subject to such tax, notwith- 
standing any agreement by the mortgagor or 
obligor in any such bonds or obligations to 
pay any such tax; marketing any bonds on 
which appears the phrase ‘United States of 
America’ or the likeness of any person whose 
portrait has been or is engraved on the cur- 
rency or postal issues of the United States. 


OOPERATING together and with others to 

confine the distribution of groceries and 
allied products to what are designated “legitimate 
dealers” is a charge made by the commission 
against a wholesale grocers association of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, its officers, and five corpora- 
tions organized under the laws of Arkansas. 
The organizations and persons named in the 
complaint sought to prevent so-called “illegiti- 
mate” dealers from obtaining grocery products 
from the manufacturers, the commission contends. 
Further allegations are to the effect that various 
methods were used to encourage and support the 
maintenance of uniform resale prices. 


WO New York business men, engaged in 

buying and selling grapes, are charged with 
unfair competition because, the commission says, 
their firm name is calculated to and does de- 
ceive and mislead persons engaged in the busi- 
ness of buying and selling grapes, and also the 
public generally, into the belief that their firm 
and a competitor marketing organization in Cali- 
fornia are one and the same, or that they con- 
stitute the sales agency of the California organi- 
zation; and that purchasers of grapes are caused 
to deal with them under this mistaken belief, 
thereby diverting trade, the commission says, 
from the California organization to its injury. 


HE commission finds, it reports, that the 

‘word “engraving” when applied to social and 
business Stationery is understood by the public 
to designate only the stationery produced from 
an impression made from an engraved plate on 
which has been stamped, cut, or carved designs 
or inscriptions from which the reproduction is 
made. 

After a full hearing the commission has issued 
an order directed to a concern of Linesville, 
Pennsylvania, prohibiting the use of the terms 
Process engravers,” “process engraving” or the 
words “engraving,” “engravers” or “engraved” 
in their advertisements or upon their business 
stationery to designate or describe stationery 
sold by it, the lettering, inscriptions, or designs 
of which have not resulted from impressions 
from engraved plates or dies. 

According to the commission’s findings, the 
firm's products advertised as “process engraved” 
* ad similar designations, are in no way the 
vs of a process including impressions from 
Me plates. The so-called engraving, the 
a. maintains, is produced by applying a 
a + in powdered form to type printing 
Pa e ink is still wet. The chemical ad- 
s Ng the Stationery is then cast through 
the ak Process which causes the chemical to 
slice oo. tye — present a raised-letter 
in commission, resembling 

“ppearance the impressions made from en- 
8taved plates commonly known as engraving. 
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THE Van Dorn Tron 


NATION’ 


When Foresight 
Pays One Thousand Per Cent! 


The Van Dorn Safe shown above had been standing in the room 
for years. Each night it opened up its doors and received the 
vital records of the firm. Each morning it returned these records 
safe to its owner. 


Then one night fire broke out. Everything inflammable was 
damaged or destroyed. But when the doors of the Van Dorn Safe 
were opened, there were the vital records of the firm perfectly 
preserved—including the records needed to prove losses to the 
insurance company. And the business was ready to go on, 
even without a factory or a stock of goods! 

The time to seek protection is before and not after you need 


it. Put Van Dorn Safes in your office and insist that all your 
vital records be placed in them every night. 


The Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland 
Branches: Cleveland New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Washington Pittsburgh 
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The Man Who Receives It Will Read It 


THs is what the advertising man- 
ager of The Progressive Farmer 
and 7 Pam Woman wrote to us after 
having .put into circulation several 
hundred copies of the Dixie Data 
Book shown above: 


‘We have put enough of these books 
into circulation now to know that the 
cover is a 100 per cent guarantee that 
the man who receives it will read 
everything inside of it.” 

'* What is it worth to you to know that 
the a you wish to reach will read 

of tas send them? Busy execu- 
oon uyers of large space, let other 
work wait while they read the Dixie 
Data Book. 


Molloy Made Covers are made only by 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO 
2861 North Western Avenue 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 
1820 West 38th Street, Los Angeles 


/MOLLOY MADE 


Commercial Covers) @. Every Purpose 


THE NATION’S BU 


A Molloy Made Cover will do as 
much for your catalog or sales book, 
or your tabulation of important facts 
relating to your business. While 
Molloy Made Covers, with their sturdy 
durability, their rich coloring, and 
their “feel” like heavy leather, will 
_— you as being expensive, you 

be astonished at their moderate 
cost. 


Send us the details as to number 
and size of pages in your next book, 
and a sampie of your last one, and 
let us submit a design for a Molloy 
Made Cover that will insure its careful 
perusal by the prospective buyers to 
whom you send it. 


300 Madison Avenue, New York 
Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London 








EPRINTS of the first five chapters of 
“Things to Tell Your Men,” by George E. 
Roberts, from the June, July and August issues 
of The Nation’s Business, in klet form, 


will be mailed on receipt of $3.00 for each 
hundred copies ordered. 


The NATION’S BUSINESS— Washington 



















MAIN a CaMPANY 
Accountants and Auditors 


PITTSBURGH HARRISBURG 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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R. L. CROFTON & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Tax Practice 


| 
| 
29 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 




















$63,393 tae"! 


$63, saa worth of merchandise sold with a 
single one-page “form” letter at a total cost of 
less than $100.00. Send 25c. a A: of Post- 
ne pe and re actual co this letter. 

‘ou sell, you n Postage whx h te iow to 
ite Sales-Prod Letters, Folders, Booklets 

ption $2 a year for 13 
thing that can 











ma 
POSTAGE—16 East 18 St.— NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AGREAT industrial engineer once told m & 
that every job, big or little, may be qi. 
vided into three parts, as follows: 


GET READY 
DO IT 
CLEAN UP 


On reflection, his analysis does seem to be 
correct—whether the job is brushing ones 
teeth or building a skyscraper. 





PROPRIETORS of chain-stores and mail 
order firms long ago discovered that de. 
mand for various articles has a surprisingly 
large variation according to locality. 

In parts of the South, dark linoleums sel 
much better than light-colored ones—for a 
reason that might never occur to the reader, 
The darker patterns have less color pigment 
in them, and a greater proportion of cork 
Consequently they are warmer to the feet 
than the lighter-colored designs. In sections 
where many people are in the habit of going 
barefooted, these darker and warmer colons 
are most popular. 








‘THE BEST grades of canned goods sell 
best, in proportion to the population, not in 
the East, but in Utah, Montana, Colorado and 
Texas. In those states there is comparatively 
little irrigation and a drought spoils the gar 
dens. Since they must eat canned goeds 
throughout a large part of the year, they 
want the best. In the Middle West, con- 
sumers of canned goods prefer smaller fruits, 
such as cherries, plums, raspberries and straw- 
berries, while in the East people lean more 
toward peaches and pears. Canned squash 
sells well in New England—simply because 
New England folks have got into the habit 
of eating canned squash. Green asparagus 
has the call in Boston, but white asparagus i 
Chicago. 

Demand for preserved fruits varies, t00, 
according to nationality. Jewish people eal 
many prunes; Italians and Greeks care little 
for prunes, but like dried apricots and peaches. 
In the long run, canned vegetables sell better 
in smaller cities than in big cities—because 
the smaller places do not have fresh vege 
tables shipped in the year around. 





ANY clothing habits appear to have m0 

particular reason back of them, but att 
just habits. In summer, muslin underweat 
prevails in the South, but light woven under- 
wear of similar weight has the preference @ 
the North. 





HERE is a reason why white stocking 
are about the only kind merchants @ 
sell in a certain Oklahoma town. For yeat 
the town has suffered from a vexatious fies 
pest. With white stockings on, one may est 
mate roughly at a glance just how many mor 
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BUSINESS FOLLO 
: LIGHT 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 





You'll find the bustling crowds on well- 
lighted thoroughfares—the pleasure 
seekers, the shoppers, the visitors. 


It’s there you see the successful stores, 
the popular hotels and the patronized 
theatres. Prosperity follows modern 
street lighting—real community ad- 
vancement never comes first. 


Well-lighted streets benefit the whole 
city—the residence sections as well as 


downtown. They bring new population, 
new capital; and safety and satisfaction 
to all the citizens. 


Modern street lighting deserves your 
encouragement. Support the movement 
for better lighting, all over the city. 


How well and economically it can be 
done may be learned by addressing the 
Westinghouse Illuminating Engineering 
Bureauincareof any Westinghouse office. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Offices in all Principal Cities, Representatives Everywhere 
Tune in with KDKA—K YW—WBZ—KFKX 





Westingh 


When writing to WestincHouse Etectric & Manuracturtnc Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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NOTE: Tear this out 
and send it to a business friend 















To the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington 


Send me the Nation’s Business, your official monthly publication, be- 
ginning with the NoveMBER number. Bill me later for $7.50 for the three 
year term-subscription (OR: I enclose remittance with this coupon). 
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fleas have alighted than might be considered 
a reasonable supply. 





N LUMBER regions of the North 

where red flannels might be expected, men 
want their heavy woolens to be white, because 
of a kind of superstitious notion that dyeing 
reduces the warmth-giving qualities. 





F A STORE sells more white blankets than 

gray, red or tan, it is a fairly safe assump. 
tion that a majority of the store’s customers 
do not do their own washing. Women who 
are obliged to wash their own blankets nat. 
urally find an advantage in colors. 





OR A LONG time a thoughtful druggist 

wondered why a highly meritorious tooth 
paste in his stock did not sell. One day 4 
woman came in to buy tooth paste, started to 
indicate the brand the druggist had beep 
wondering about, but flushed a bit and 
changed to something else. Then it came 
out that she was not sure she knew how to 
pronounce the French name of the brand she 
really wanted. After that the druggist had 
printed a little sign for that counter, on which 
he gave the correct English pronunciation of 
all tooth pastes, perfumes and other toilet 
articles bearing French names. 





USINESS experts declare that money 

made during the war by those who had not 
previously known wealth is now mostly back 
in the original hands. Few men save the 
first money they acquire—at least not if that 
first money comes too easily. They begin to 
have an exaggerated opinion of their abilities 
and take chances which soon end in financial 
disaster. 





NEARLY every live business men’s luncheon 
4+‘ club employs speakers at one time or 
another, to come and talk to them on the 
subject of 100 per cent Americanism. I never 
met anybody who seemed to know exactly 
what 100 per cent Americanism is, but surely, 
whatever it is, successful business men are 
presumably the very ones most likely to have 
it. Hence, if there is any group not in need 
of having such gospel sold to them, it is the 
membership of a business men’s luncheon 
club. 





FAMOUS New York editor has often been 

assured by his friends that while he does 
well enough as a writer he has no business 
sense. A few years agyu, it occurred to him 
that it might be advisable to buy a few lots 
in Jersey City near the outlet to the Hudson 
tubes. He based this partly on the fact that 
the tubes, reaching two states, were in inter 
state commerce and could never be controlled 
by the city. Moreover he learned that the 
cost of building such tubes has advanced $0 
much that there is no likelihood of compet 
tion for many years. This he thought would 
direct traffic to Jersey City and gradually 
make lots near the opening of the tubes e& 
tremely valuable. His business friends a& 
sured him that such increase in value was 
already anticipated and that he would be 
wiser not to buy. But he went ahead and 
bought several lots at $15,000 each and made 
a present of them to his wife. Today the 
lots are under a long-time lease and the i 
come from each is about $45,000 a year, of 
300 per cent annual profit! 





N THESE days of business specialization 
even in retail selling, it is a downml 
pleasure to find a man broadgauge enough {0 
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enterprise such as is suggested by 
_— vat ee the front of a store in Read- 
field, Maine. As nearly as I can recall, the 
sign mentioned : Groceries, Hardware, Men’s 
Furnishings, Horse Goods, Shoes and Real 


Estate. 





SHOULD like to show in this column that 
I ie world is rapidly getting better and 
everybody becoming more honest. But recent 
figures from fidelity companies indicate that 
people are growing less honest. These fidelity 
companies make a business of insuring big 
firms against losses through dishonesty of 
employes. In 1917 the total losses in the 
United States made good by fidelity com- 
panies were 25 per cent of the premiums 
they had charged. Six years later, in 1923, 
this ratio of losses to premiums paid had risen 
to 34 per cent. However, this change may 
not be due to increase in dishonesty so much 
as to greater carelessness in investigating rec- 
ords of employes. This, in turn, may be due 
to more competition among fidelity companies 
for business which has also shown a tremen- 
dous increase. The premiums collected in 
1917 were about $10,000,000 and this had 
grown in six years to almost three times that 
sum. 





VERYBODY who spends much time in 

hotels must be impressed with the fact 
that even in these days of standardization, 
when hotel equipment and even menus all 
look about alike, there is still a vast differ- 
ence in hotel service. This difference is due 
entirely to the human element. One man- 
ager is able to surround himself with men 
having imagination; another manager thinks 
that all he needs is a good physical plant and 
routine assistants who will follow rules. 

In one of the first-class small hotels of 

New York, where the trade is of a less tran- 
sient nature than at most of the larger places, 
all bellboys, elevator boys, and the head 
waiter are required to know each guest by 
name, if the guest remains longer than a 
day. It is a small courtesy, but extremely 
flattering to the guest. He feels as if he 
must be a person of importance. 
_ At another hotel, scarcely a block away, 
if you order breakfast sent to your room, 
there will invariably be no water on the tray. 
When you ask for water it is brought not by 
the waiter who carried in the breakfast, but 
by a bellboy. Hence you must tip the waiter 
and also the bellboy. It is an arrangement 
among the employes, irritating to the guests, 
but which the management nevertheless seems 
to wink at. 





AS ANOTHER example of difference in 
hotels, I am reminded of the experience 
of William L. Ross, a bond man of Chicago. 
Within the same month, Ross made two trips 
to New York. He went to two different 
hotels, having the same scale of prices, equal 
quality of food, and, to all appearances, one 
just as good as the other. While at the first 
hotel Ross received a call from a man with 
whom he had important business. He was in 
Is room at the time, but in some way the 
telephone operator failed to call the right 
number, reported that there was no answer, 
and Ross failed to see his man—with the re- 
sult that he nearly missed making a deal in- 
“ah {thousands of dollars. 
€ next trip he went to the other 
re pe The clerks there had never seen him 
N — and did not know his line of business. 
Not long after his arrival, a number of tele- 
The t came for him, and five or six letters. 
€ hours went by and Ross did not come in 
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One Manufacturer 
Saves $5,000.00 on 
One Small Part 


Pressed Steel Cut the W eight 33'/,% 


Pressed Steel Solved a Breakage 
Problem 


are but a few of the black 
book’s secrets. 


Yes, prosaic in appearance—a black leather 
book containing a group of ordinary photographs 


that mean nothing in themselves. 


Yet there’s 


more romance— profitable romance for the 
user of cast parts who will listen to the complete 
story in the black book, than in a ten foot shelf 
of the most romantic works you can name. 


The black book 
of opportunity is 


The Way 
To See I { not for sale—not 
even for loan. It 


is shown only by request to those 
manufacturers who now use castings 
but who want to know more about 
the saving possibilities of pressed 
steel. 

One of our consulting engineers, 


who knows pressed steel redevelop- 
ment from A to Z, is willing to match 
his time with yours, at your conven- 
ience, to show you how the oppor- 
tunity presented by the black book 
can be applied to your own business. 
It might be well when you ask him 
to call to send with your request a 
sample or blue print of some cast 
part you are now using. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


**Pioneers in Pressed Steel Redevelopment’’ 
NEW YORK—S0 East 42nd Street Warren, Ohio 1644 Straus Building—CHICAGO 


PS 





When writing to Tag Youncstown Presssep Stee, Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Leisure. Independence. A steady income. What- 
ever your goal, gain it through investment in high 
grade bonds. They keep your money working for 
you at a time when you are through working for it. We can 
recommend bonds at any of our offices in 50 leading cities. 
Write for our monthly list. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 





BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 





























Book by Julius H. Barnes 


“The Genius of American Business” is the book’s title. Sixteen chapters that 
take the dullness out of the cold, dry subject of Economics. Mr. Barnes, former 
president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, paints pictures in your mind of 
the infinite romance in American business. The book is blue cloth bound, gold 
stamped, pocket size, 150 pages, and comes to you post paid for $1.00. Write 
your name and address in the margin below this advertisement, attach your 
check for $1.00 and send to 


The NATION’S.BUSINESS 
Washington 
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to claim his telegrams. It occurred tg 
clerk—a super-clerk he must have 
Ross should see those telegrams. They : 
be of the utmost importance. The ] reads 
on two or three envelopes indicated that Ross 
might have dealings with certain New York 
bond houses. So the clerk put in 

calls of inquiry at those places on the 

of getting track of Ross. It so 
that he found him. Ross has never over 
being impressed with that, and, os is a 
rather gifted talker, it would be difficult t 
estimate how much good he has done tha 
hotel through conversational advertising, — 





N THE other hand, I recall an 

ence at a hotel in Toledo. One mom 
ing, while a guest there, I asked the 
to find out if a certain train I wished to take 
was on time. The porter called up somebody 
and told me the train was two hours late 
So I laid plans accordingly and frittered away 
an hour talking with my friend, Grove Pg. 
terson. Then I went back to the hotel, askeg 
again about the train, and the porter told m 
it had gone—gone out only five minutes late 
I went at once to the manager’s office ing 
high state of vexation. He smilingly & 
plained that they often got train reports from 
irresponsible persons at the station, but » 
the hotel made no charge for giving out th 
information—doing it simply for accommod, 
tion—they could not be responsible for e- 
rors. And he went ahead opening his mail 
He felt conscience-clear and was willing to 
dismiss the affair with a wave of the hand 
He was a poor manager not so much becaus 
he gave faulty service as because he failed 
to recognize that it was faulty. 


"PRE LATE George C. Boldt, founder of 
the Waldorf-Astoria, used to have brought 
to his desk each day a list of all guests who 
were ill. When the illness was of any cor 
sequence—enough to keep the guest bedifast 
for more than a day—Boldt was quite likely | 
to go to the room and make personal i 
quiry about the guest’s progress toward recov- 
ery. If it was a woman he usually senta 
bouquet of flowers. 

“Courtesy is the cheapest thing in the world 
if you provide it yourself,” Boldt used to say; 
“but the most expensive if you try to bay it” 





His Honor, the Ump, Testifies 


SOMETIMES when I hear the anti-goll 
\J crowd bewailing the fact that we're put 
ting too much play into our business now 
adays, I am tempted to parry with the thought 
that we’re putting too much business into ou 
play. 

At least, this is a most pertinent time 
advance such a theory with Washington pay 
ing homage to the first baseball team to cap 
ture the American League championship 
rooting for the overthrow of the New Yor 
Giants in the world’s series. : 

It seems to me that the dollar-mark is g& 
ting too much prominence in the box scom 
if you get what I mean, with all this talk 
of bankers’ salaries for players, gate recelps 
of $185,000 for a single game, spec 
asking $30 for a ticket that cost only $3.30. 

Anyway, the old game isn’t what it used {0 
be, nor am I alone in such a conviction. 
was only the other day that I sought out# 
authority and asked an umpire friend of mils | 
“What’s the matter with baseball?” 

“Why,” he replied, “I ain’t been chase 
out of a ball park for three years and 
ain’t had one close decision protested this 
son. To tell you the truth I’m eae 
show my head. They ain’t a pop bottle mas 
on it.”—L. A. B. 


When writing to Tue Na sat Crty Company please mention the Nation’s Business 


